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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

The enocmragiiig reoq;»tiQn of my " Devdopment 
of the FediQg for Nature among the Greeks and 
Romans ^ gradually decided me, after some yean, 
to cany tbe subject oo to modem times. Entidng 
as it was, I did not shut my eyes to the great 
difficulties of a task whose dimeosioos have daunted 
many a savant since the days of Humboldt's 
dever, terse sketdies of the fedUng for Nature in 
different times and peoples. But the subject, onoe 
approached, would not let me go. Its solution 
seemed only possible from the side of historical 
development, not from that of « priori q^thesis. 
The almost inexhaustible amount of material, especi- 
bDy towards modem times, has often obliged me to 
limit mysdf to typical forerunners of the various 
epochs, althouc^ &^ ^^ same time, I have tried 
mA to lose the thread of general devdopment. 
By the addition of the diief phases of landscape, 
painting, and garden craft, I have aimed at giving 
completeness to the historical picture; but I hold 
that literature, especially poetry, as the most in* 
timate medium of a nation's f edings, is the chief 
source of information in an enquiry wfaidi may 
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form a oontribatioii, not only to the history of 
taste, bat also to the comparative history of 
fiteratore. At a time too ivhen the natural scienoes 
are so hi^y developed, and the cult of Nature is 
so widespread, a book of this kind may perhaps 
daim the interest of that wide circle of educated 
readers to whom the modem ddight in Nature 
on -its many sides makes appeal. And this the 
more, since books are rare whidi seek to embrace 
the whole mental development of the Middle Ages 
and modem times, and are, at the same time, 
intended for and intelligible to aU people of 
cultivation. 

The book has been a work of love, and I hope 
it will be read viKti {deasure, not <»ily by those 
whose special domain it toudies, but by aU who 
care f<H: the eternal beauties of Nature. To those 
who know my earlier papers in the Preussisehe 
Jahrbucher. the ZeUschrift fur Vergtekhende Litteraim* 
gisc h ickte^ and the LiUeratitrb^lage des HanUmrgr 
sscAm CorrespandefUs, I trust this fuller and more 
connected treatment of the theme will prove 
welcome^ 

ALFRED BIES£« 
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INTRODUCTION 

Natubb in her ever-coastant, ever^dianging phases 
is indispensable to man, his whole existence depends 
tqxm her, and she inflnences hun in manifdid ways» 
in mind as wdl as Ixxfy. 

The physical character of a country is reflected 
in its inhabitants ; the one factor of dimate alone 
gives a Very different outlook to northerner and 
soathemer. But whereas {Mrimitive man, to idiom 
the.^ufaies8 of ni^t meant anxiety, either feared 
Natme or worshipped her with awe, civilised man 
tries to lift her vat, and throndi science and art to 
understand her inner and outer oeauty— the scientist 
in her laws, the man of religion in h^ rdation to his 
Creator, the artist in reproducing the impressions 
she makes imon h iiBr 

Probably it has ahrays been common to healthy -■ 
minds to take some plearore in her ; but it needs no 
alight culture of heart and mind to grasp her meaning 
and make it dear to others. Her book lies open 
before us, but the interpretations have been many 
and dissimilar. A fine statue or a ridily-coloured 
picture appeals to all, but onfy knowledge can appre- 
ciate it at its true value and hoover the full meaning 
of the artiste And as with Art, so with Nature. 

For Nature is the greatest artist, thoudi dumb 
until man, Mdth his inexplicable power of putting 
himsdf in her place, transferring to her his bocfily 
and mental sdf, gives her 
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Goethe said ^man never understands how an- 
thropomorphic he is.' No study, however com- 
prehensive, enables him to overstep human limits, 
or conceive a concrete being, even the highest, 
from a wholly impersonal point of view. His own 
self alwa3rs remains an encumbering factor. In 
a real sense he only understands hixnself , and his 
measure for all things is man. To understand the 
world outside him, he must needs ascribe his own 
attributes to it, must lend his own bdng to find 
it again. 

Tms unexplained faculty, or rather inherent 
necessity, which implies at once a power and a limit, 
extends to persons as well as things. The significant 
word sympathy expresses it. To feel a friend's 
grief is to put oneself in his place, think from his 
standpoint and in his mood — ^that is, suffer with him. 
Tlie fear and sympathy which condition the action 
of tragedy depend upon the same mental process ; 
one's own point of view is shifted to that of another, 
and when the two are in harmonv, and <Hily &en, 
the claim of beauty is satisfied, and aesthetic pleasure 
results. 

By the well-known expression of Greek philosophy, 
' like is only understood by like,' the Pythagoreans 
meant that the mathematically trained mina is the 
organ by which the mathematically constructed 
cosmos IS understood. The expression may also 
serve as an aesthetic aphorism. The charm of the 
simplest lyrical song depends upon the hearer's 
power to put himself in the mood or situation 
described by the poet, on an interplay between 
subject and object. 

Everything in mental life depends upcm this faculty. 
We observe, ponder, fed, because a kmdred vibration 
in the object sets our own fibres in moti<Hi. 

*Tou resemble the mind which you under- 
stand.' 

It is a magic bridge from our own mind, maVing 
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aooess poasiUe to a work of art, an dectric cumnt 
conveying the artist's ideas into our sonb. 

We know how a drama or a song can thrill ns 
when our feeling vibrate with it ; smd that thrill, 
Faust iells us, is the best part of man. 

If inventive work in whatever art or science gives 
the purest kind of pleasure, Nature herself seem- 
ing to work through the artist, rousing those 
impulses which oxne to him as revdations, there 
is pleasure also in the passive reception of beauty, 
especially when we are not content to remain pas- 
sive, but trace out and rethink the artist's thoughts, 
remaking his work. 

* To invent for oneself is beautiful ; but to recog- 
nise ^adly and treasure up the happy inventions of 
others is mat less thine ? ' said Goetne in his /«Ar«f- 
MeiUn ; and in the Aphorisms^ confirming what has 
just beai said : * We know of no wcnid except in 
rdation to man, we desire no art but that which 
is the expression of this relation.' And, further, 

* hock into yoursdves and you will find everything, 
and rejoice if outside youisdves, as you mav say, 
lies a Mature whidi says yea and amen to all that 
you have found there.' 

Certainly Nature only bestows <m man in propor- 
tion to his own inner wealth. As Riickert says, 

* tibe diarm of a landscape lies in this, that it seems 
to reflect back that part of one's iimer life, of mind, 
mood, and feeling, which we have given it.' And 
Ebers, ^Lay down your best of heart and mind 
before eternal Nature ; she will repay you a thousand- 
fold, with full hands.' 

And Visdier remarks, * Nature at her greatest is 
not so great that she can work without man's mind/ 
Every landscape can be beautiful and stimulating if 
human feelmg colours it, and it will be most so to 
him who brings the richest endowment of heart and 
mind to bear : Nature only disdoses her whde self 
to a whole man. 
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But it is under the poet's wand above all, that, 
like the marble at Pygmalion's breast, ^e grows 
warm and breathes and answers to his charm ; as 
in that symbolic saga, the listening woods and 
waters and the creatures followed Orpheus with 
his lute. Scientific knowledge, optical, acoustical, 
meteorological, geological, only widens and deepens 
, love for her and increases and refines the sense of 
/ her beauty. In short, deep feeling for Nature alwa}^ 
proves considerable culture of heart and mind. 

There is a constant analogy between the growth of 
this feeling and that of general culture. 

As each nation and time has its own mode of 
thought, which is constantly changing, so eadh 
period has its ^landscaoe eye.' The same rule 
applies to individuals. Nature, as Jean Paul said, 
is made intelligible to man in being for ever made 
flesh. We cannot look at her impersonally, we must 
needs give her form and soul, in order to grasp and 
describe her. 

Vischer says ' Mt is simply by an act of compari* 
son tibat we think we see our own life in inanimate 
objects.' We say that Nature's clearness is like 
clearness of mind, that her darkness and ^loom are 
like a dark and gloomy mood ; then, omittmg * like,' 
we go on to ascribe our qualities directly to her, 
and savy this neighbourhood, this air, this general 
tone of colour, is dieerful, melancholy, and so forth. 
Here we are prompted bv an undeveloped dormant 
consciousness which really only compares, while it 
seems to take one thing for another. In this way 
we come to say that a rock projects boldly, that fire 
rages furiously over a building, that a summer 
evening with flocks going home at sunset is peaceful 
and idyUic ; that autumn, dripping with rain, its 
willows sighing in the wind, is elegiac and melancholy 
and so forth. 

Perhaps Nature would not prove to be this ready 
symbol of man's inner life were there no secret 
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rapport between the two. It is as if , in some mys- 
terious way, we meet in her another mindi whidi 
speaks a Umeuage we know, wakening a for^aste of 
kmship; and whether the soul she expresses is one 
we have leal her, or her own which we nave divined, 
the relationship is still one of give and take. 

Let us take a rapid survey of the course of this 
feeling in antiquity. Pantheism has always been ^e 
home of a special tenderness for Nature, and the 
poetry of Inoia is full of intimate dealings between 
man and plants and animals. 

They are found in the loftiest flints of religious en* 
thusiasm in the Vedas, where, be it only in reference 
to the splendour of dawn cur the * golden-handed 
sun,' Nature is always assumed to be closely con- 
nected with man's inner and outer life. Later on, 
as Brahminism appeared, deepening the contempla- 
tive side of Hindoo character, and the drama and 
historical plays came in, generalities gave way to 
definite localizing, and in tiie Epics ornate descrip* 
tions of actual mndscape took independent place. 
Nature's sympathy with human jo3rs and griefs was 
taken for granted, and she played a part of her own 
in drama. 

In the Mahdbkdrata^ when Damaianti is wander- 
ing in search of her lost Nala ana sees the great 
mountain top, she asks it for her prince. 

Oh moiintam lord ! 
Far seen and celebrated hUl» that deav'st 
The blue o' the sky, refnge of livixig things. 
Most noble eminence, I worBhip thee I . . . 
O Mount, whose doable ridge stamps on the sky 
Yon line, by five-score splendid pinnacles 
Indented ; tell me, in this eloomy wood 
Hast thou seen Nala ? NaXst, wise and bold ! 
Ah mountain ! why consolest thou me not, 
Answering one word to sorrowful, distressed, 
Lond.y, lost Damajanti ? 

And when she comes to the tree Asoka, she implores : 
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Ah, lovely ttee ! that wavest here 

Thy crown of countless shining clustering blooms 

As thou wert woodland king I AaokA tzee ! 

Tree called the sorr6w-ender, heart's-ease tree ! 

Be what thy name saith ; end my sorrow now. 

Saying, ah» bright Asoka, thoa ha^ seen 

My Prince, my dauntless Nala — seen that kird 

miom Damajanti loves and his foes fear. 

In Maghas' epic, Tike Death of Sisupala^ plants 
and animals lead tiie same voluptuous life as the 
* deep-bosomed, wide-hijqped ' girls with the ardent 
raea. 

* The mountain Raivataka touches the ether with 
a thousand heads, earth with a thousand feet, the 
sun and moon are bis eyes. When the birds are 
tired and tronble with delight from the caresses of 
their mates, he grants them shade from lotos leaves. 
Who in the world is not astonished when he has 
climbed, to see the prince of mountains who over- 
shadows the ether and far-reaching regions of earth, 
standing there with his great projecting crags, while 
the moon's sickle trembles on his summit ? 

In Kalidasa's Urwasiy the deserted King who is 
seardiing for his wife asks the peacock : 

Oh teU, 
If, free on the wing as you soar, 
Yoo have seen the loved n3anph I deplore — 
You will know her, the fairest of damsels fair. 
By her large soft eve and her graceful air; 
Bffd of the dark blue throat and eye of jet. 
Oh ten me, have you seen the lovely face 
Of my fair bride— lost in this dreary wilderness ? 

and the mountain : 

Say mountain, whose expansive slope confines 
Hbe forest verge, oh, tell me hast uiou seen 
A n3rmph as beauteous as the bride of love 
Mounting with slender frame thy steep ascent. 
Or weaned, resting in thy crowning woods ? 

As he sits by the side of the stream, he asks 
whence comes its charm : 
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ffuiaff on the ttreuii, whose new swollen waten 
Yet turbid flow, what strange imaginingg 
Possess my soul and fiU it with ddight. 
The rippling wave is like her adung bfow ; 
The flattering hne ol storiES, her timid tongue; 
The foaming spiay, her white loose floatuig vest ; 
And this m eandenng coarse the current tiadcs 
Her undulating gait. 



Then he sees a cremer without flowers^ and a 
strange attraction impds him to embcaoe ity for its 
likeness to his lost love : 

Vine of the wilderness, behold 
A kme heartbroken wretch in me. 
Who dreams in his embrace to Md 
Wm love, as wild he dings to thee. 

Thereupon the creeper transforms itself into 
Urwasi. 

In Kalidasa's Sakuntala, too, when the pretty 
girls are watering the flowers in the garden, Sakun- 
tala says : * It is not only in obedience to our father 
that I fims employ mysefi. I really feel the affection 
of a sister for these young plants.* Taking it for 
granted that the mango tree has the same feeling 
for herself, she cries : Yon Amra tree, my friends, 
points with the finfi[ers of its leaves, which the gale 
gently agitates, and seems inclined to whisper some 
secret * ; and with maiden shyness, attributing her 
own thoughts about love to the plants, one of her 
ccmurades says : * See, my Sakuntala, how yon fresh 
MaUica which you have sumamed Vanadosini or 
Ddtight of the (jrove, has chosen the sweet Amra for 
her bridegroom. • . •' 

* How charming is the season, when the nuptials 
even of plants are thus publicly celebrated ! * — and 
elsewhere : 

* Here is a plant, Sakuntala, which you have for- 
gotten.' Sakuntala :. * Th^i I shall forget myself.* 

Birds, douds,' and waves are messengers of love ; 
all Nature grieves at the separation of lovers. When 
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Sakuntala is leaving her {oresti one of her friends 
says: * Mark the affliction of the forest itself when 
the time of your departure approaches ! 

*The feniale antelope browses no more on the 
cdlected Cusa grass, and the pea-hen ceases to 
dance on the lawn ; the very punts of the grove, 
whose pale leaves fall on tne ground, lose their 
strength and fhar beauty.' 

The poems of India, especially those devoted to 
descripnons of Nature, abound in such bold, pic- 
turesque personificati<ms, which are toudiing, despite 
their extravagance, through their intense symoathy 
with Nature. They shew the Hindoo attitude to- 
ward Nature in gmeral, as well as his boundless fancy . 
I sdect one example from * The Gathermg of tiie 
Seasons ' in Kalidasa's RUusanhare : a de^ption 
of the Rains. 

'Pourmfi; rain in torrents at the request of the 
thirst-stridken Chatakas, and emitting slow mutter- 
ing pleasing to the ears, douds, bent down by the 
weight of their watery contents, are slowly moving 
on. . . • 

*The rivers being filled up with the muddy water 
of the rivers, their force is increased. Therefore, 
felling down the trees on both the banks, they, like 
unchaste women, are going quickly towards the 
ocean. . . . 

* The heat of the f <Mrest has been removed by the 
sprinkling of new water, and the Ketaka flowers 
have Mossomed. On the branches of trees being 
shaken by the wind, it appears that the entire forest 
is dancing in delight. On the Uossoming of Ketaka 
flowers it appears that the forest is smiling. Think- 
ing, *' he is our refuge when we are bent down by 
the weight of water, the clouds are enlivening wim 
torrents the mount Vindhya assailed with fierce 
heat (of the summer)."' 

Qiarming pictures and comparisons are numerous, 
though they have the exa^eration common to 
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oriental imagination. ' Love was the canae of nnr 
distemper, and love has^healed it ; as a sommen 
day, grown Uack with douds, relMves all animah 
from the heat which itself had caused.' 

* Should you be removed to the ends of the world, 
you will be fixed in this heart, as the shade of a lofty 
tnee remains with it even when the day is dqparted.* 

* The tree of my hope wfaidi had risen so luxuri- 
antly is broken down/ 

* Kemoved from the bosom of my father, like a 
young sandal tiee rent from the hill of Malaja, how 
shall I exist in a strange soil ? ' 

This familiar intenxnuse with Nature stood tar . 
as the poles asunder from the monoUieistic atti- 
tude of the Hebrew. The individual, it is true, was 
nothing in comparison with Brahma, the All-One ; 
but the divine pervaded and sanctified all things, 
and so gave them a certain value ; whilst before 
Jdiovah, throned above the world, the whole 
universe was but dust and ashes. The Hindoo, 
wrapt in the contemplation of Nature, described her * 
at great length and for her own sake, the Hebrew 
ooly for the sake of his Creator. She had no inde- 
peddent significance for him ; he looked at her only 
^ sub specie etemi Dei,* in the mirror of the eternal 
God. Hence he took interest in her phases cmly as 
revelations of his God, noting .one after another 
only to group them syntheticany under the idea of ^ 
Gooheadl Hence too, despite his prof ouiul inward^ ^ 
ness — * The heart is deceitful above all things and 
desperatdy wicked, who can know it ? ' {Jeremiah)— - 
human individuaUty was only expressed in its rda- 
tion to Jehovah. 

* The heavens declare the ^ory of God ; and the 
firmament sheweth his handiwork. Day unto day -* 
uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge.' — Psalm 19. 

*l«t the heavens rejoice and let the earth be 
g^; let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof. 
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' Let the field be joyful, and all that is therein ; then 
shall all the trees of the wood rejoice.' — Psalm 96. 

' Let the floods dap their hands : let the hills be 
joyful together.* — Psalm 98. 

^ The floods have Uf ted up» O Lord, the floods have 
lifted up their voice ; the floods Uft up their waves. 
The Lord oa high is mightier than the noise of many 
waters, yea, than the mighty waves of the sea.' — 
Psalm 93. 

* The sea saw it, and fled : Jordan was driven back. 
The moimtains skipped like rams, and the Uttle hills 
hke lambs.' — Psalm 114. 

'The waters saw thee, O God, the waters saw 
thee ; they were afraid : the depths also were 
troubled.' — Psalm 77. 

All these lofty personifications of inanimate 
Nature only characterise her in her relation to 
another, and that not man but God. Nothing had 
significance by itself, Nature was but a book in which 
to read of Jdaovah ; and for this reason the Hebrew 
could not be wrapt in her, could not seek her for 
her own sake, she was only a revelation of the 
Deity. 

' Lord, how great are thy works, in wisdom hast 
thou made ihem all : the earth is full of thy goodness.' 

Vet there is a fiery glow of enthusiasm in the 
songs in praise of Jdiovah's wonders in creation. 

' O Lord my God, thou art very great ; thou art 
clothed with honotu: and majesty. 

' Who coverest thyself witii light as with a gar- 
ment ; who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain. 

* Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the 
waters ; who maketh the clouds his chariot ; who 
walketh upon the wings of the wind. 

' Who maketh his angeis spirits ; his ministers a 
flaming fire ; who laid the foundations of the earth, 
that it should not be removed for ever. 

* Thou coveredst the deep as with a garment ; the 
viraters stood above the mountains.* 
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* At thy rebuke th^ fled ; at the voice of thy 
thunder mey hasted away. 

* Thejr go up by the moimtaiiis ; tiiey go down by 
the valleys onto the jdace which thou hast founded 
for them. 

^Thou hast set a bound that they may not 
pass over; that ttusy turn not again to cover the 
earth. 

' He sendeth the springs into the vallqrs, wfaidi 
run am<Mig the hills. 

* They give drink to evcxy beast of tiie fidd: the 
wild asses quench their thirst. 

'By them shall the fowls of the heaven have 
their habitation, which sing among the branches. • • 

* He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and 
herb for the service of man : that he may bring forth 
food out of the earth. 

* And wme that maketh g^ the heart of man. . . 

* The trees of the Lord are fun of sap ; the cedars 
of Lebanon, which he hath piantert. 

' Where the birds make their nests : as for the 
stork, the fir trees are her house. 

' The hi^h hills are a refuge for the wild goats, and 
the rocks for the conies. 

'He appointed the moon for seascms: the sun 
knoweth his going down. 

'Thou makest darioiess, and it is night : idierein 
all the beasts of the forest do creep forth. 

' The young lions roar aft^ theur prey, and seek 
ibeir meat fram God. 

' The sun ariseth, thev ^ther themselves together , 
and lay them down in their dens. 

' Man goeth forth to his work and to his labour 
until the evening. . . . 

' This great and wide sea, wherein are creeping 
things innumerable, both small and great beasts. . . . 

' He loG&eth on the esuth, and it trembleth ; he 
toucheth the hills, and they smoke. 

' I will sing unto the hotd as long as I Uve ; I will 
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sing praise to my God as long as I have my being.' 
— Psalm 104. 

And what a lofty point of view is shewn by the 
overpowering words wfaidi Job puts into the mouth 
of Jehovah: * Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundations of the earth ? Declare^ if thou hast 
understand^. Who hath laid the measures there- 
of if thou knowest, or who hath stretched the line 
upon it ? 

* Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened ? 
or who laid the oomer stone thereof ? 

* When the morning stars sang together, and all 
the SODS of God shouted for joy ? . . . 

*Hast thou commanded the morning since thy 
davs; and caused the daysprinff to know his place? 

^That it might take hold of me ends of the earth, 
that tiie wickra mi^^t be shaken out of it ? . • . 

^ Hast thou ent^ed into the springs of the sea, 
or hast thou walked in the search of the deep ? . . • 

* Declare, if thou knowest it all t . . . 

/ Where is the way where light dwelleth, and as 
fcMT darkness, where is the place thereof ? * etc. 

Compare with this Isaiah xl. verse 12, etc. 

Metaphors too, though poetic and fine, are not 
individualised. 

* Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy water- 
spouts : all thy waves and thy billows are gone 
over me.' — Psam 42. 

*Saveme,OGod; for the waters are come in unto 
mysoul. I sink in deep mire, where there is no stand- 
ing ; I am come into deep waters, where the floods 
overflow me.' — Psahn 69. 

There are many pictures from the animal world ; 
and these are more elaborate in Job than elsewhere 
(see Job xl. and xli.). Personifications, as we have 
seen, are many, but Nature is only called upon to 
sympathise witii man in isolated cases, as, for 
instance, in 2 Samud i. : 

^ Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew. 
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neither let tiiere be rain tmon yon, nor fidds of 
offerings : for there the shida of the mi^ty b vildy 
cast away» the shidd of Saul* as if he had not bem 
anointed with oil.' 

The Cosmos nnfdded itself to the Hebrew' as 
one great whole, and the glance fixed upon a distant 
horizon missed the nearer lying detail of phenomena. 
SQs ima^[ination ranged the universe wim tibe wings 
of the wmd, and took vivid note of air, sky, sea^ and 
land, but only, so to speak, in passing; it never 
rested there, but hurried past the boundaries of earUi 
to Jdiovah's throne, aiui from that height looked 
down upon creation. 

The attitude of the Gredc was very different. 
Standing firmlv rooted in the world 01 sense, his 
open mmd ana his marvdlous eye for beaulif ap- 

Sredated the glorious external world around him 
own to its finest detail. His was the race of tibe 
beautiful, the first in history to train aU its powers 
into harmony to produce a culture of beauty equal 
in form and contents, and his unique aduevement 
in art and science enriched all after times with 
lasting standards of the great and beautiful. 

The influence of classic literature upon the Middle 
Ages and modem times has not only endured, but 
has gone oa increasing with the centuries ; so that 
we must know the position reached by Greece and 
Rome as to feeling for Nature, in oidsr to discover 
whether the line of advance in the Middle Ages led 
directly forward or b^[an by a backward movement — 
a ^2ag. "^ 

Tne terms ancient and modem, naive and senti- 
mental, classic and romantic, have been shibboleths 
of culture from Jean Paul, Schiller, and Hegd, to 
Visdier. Jean Paul, in his Varsdnule zur AestheUk^ 
compsffes the ideally simple Greek poetry, with its 
objectivity, serenity, and moral grace, with the 
musical poetry of tiie romantic period, and speaks 
of one as the sunlight that pervades our waking 
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hours, the other as the moooJight that gleams fitfoUy 
on our dreaming ones. SduUer's epodi - maldng 
essay On Naive and Sentimental Poetry^ with its 
rough division into the das^c-naive depending on 
a harmony between nature and mind, and the 
modem-sentimental depending on a longing for a 
lost paradise, is constantly quoted to shew mat the 
Greeks took no tdeasore in Nature. This is mis* 
leading. SchiUer^ Gredc was very limited ; in the 
very year (1795) in which the essay appeared in 
The Hourst he was asking Humboldt s advice as to 
learning Greek, with q>ecial reference to Homer and 
Xenofdion. 

To him Hcnner was the Greek par excellence^ and 
who would not agree with him to-day ? 

As in Greek m3rthology, that naive poem of 
Nature, the product of ue artistic impul^ of the 
race to stans^ its impressions in a beautiful and 
harmonious form, so in the dear-cut comparisons in 
Homer, the feeling for Nature is profound ; but the 
Homeric hero had no personal relations with her, 
no consdous leaning towards her ; the descriptions 
only served to frame human action, in time or 
space^ 

Biit that dieerful, unreflecting youth of mankind, 
that naive Homeric time, was shc»l in spite of 
Sdiiller, who, in the vary essay referred to, imiluded 
Euripidies, Viigil, and Horace among the sentimental, 
and Shakespeare among the naive, poets — a fact often 
overiooked. 

In line with the een^fal devdopment of culture, 
Greek feeling for Naturs passed through various 
sta^. These can be dearly traced from objective 
simnes and naive, homdy ccMnparisons to poetic 
personifications, and so 01^ to more extended descrip- 
tions, in whidi scenery was brought into harmony 
w contrast with man's fimer life ; until finally, in 
Hellenism, Nature was treated for her own sake, 
and man reduced to the position of supernumerary 
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both in poetry and also:— so q>prDacfaing the 
modem — ^in landscape-painting. 

Greece had her sentunental epoch ; she did not, 
as we have said» long remain naive. From Sophist 
days a steady process of decomposition went on — 
in other words, a movement towards what we call 
modem, a movement which to the classic mind led 
backmid; but from the wider standpoint of gen«:al 
devdofmient meant advance. For the path of 
culture is always the same in the nations ; it leads 
first upward and then downward, and all ripening 
knowledge, while it enriches the mind, brings with 
it some unforeseen loss. Mankind pays heavily for 
each new gain ; it paid for incres^ed subjectivity 
and inwardness by a loss in public spirit ana 
patriotism which, once the most valued of national 
possessicms, fell awav before the increasing indi- 
viduality, tiie germ of the modem spirit. For what 
is the modem spirit but limitless individuality ? 

lihe greater the knowledge of self, the richer the 
inner lue. Man becomes ms own diief problem — 
he begins to watch the lightest flutter ol his own 



feelines, to grasp and reflect upon them, to look upon 
himsd[finfactasinamirror; and it is in this doubnng 
of the ego, so to speak, that sentimentality in the 
modem sense ccmsists. It leads to love of solitude, 
the fittest state ior the growth of a conscious love 
of Nature, for, as Rousseau said ^ all noble passions 
are formed in solitude,* 'tis there that one recognises 
one's own heart as * the rarest and most vahuSde.^t..-'^ 
all possessions.' ^ Oh, what a fatal gift of Heaven 
is a feeling heart ! ' and elsewhere he said : * Hearts 
that are warmed by a divine fire find a pure ddight 
in their own f eeliiigs which is independent of uite 
and of the whole world.' Euripides, too, loved 
solitude, and avoided the n(Hse of town life by 
retiriiig to a ^otto at Salamis which he had arranged 
for hiinself with a view of the sea ; for which reason, 
his biographer teUs usy-most of his similes are drawn 
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from the sea. (He, rather than Petrarch or Rousseau, 
was the father of sentimentality.^ His mwbidly 
sensitive Hippolytos cries *Alas! would it were 
possible that I should see myself standing face to 
face, in which case I should have wept for the 
sorrows that we suffer * ; and in the dhorus of The 
Suppliants we hB,ve: * This insatiate joy of mourning 
leads me on like as the hqvid drop nowing fixxm the 
sun -trodden rock» ever mcreasuig of groans.' In 
Euripides we have the first loosening of that in- 
genuous bond between Nature and the human 
spirit, as the Sophists laid the axe to the root of the 
old Hellenic ideas and beUefs. .Subjectivity had 
already gained in strength from the birth of 
the lyric, that most individual of all expressions of 
feeling; and since the lyric cannot dispense with the 
external world, classic song now shewed the tender 
subjective feeling for Nature which we see in Sa^)hO| 
Pindar, and Simonides. Yet Euripides (and Mtsto* 
phanes, whose painful mad laugh, as Doysen says, 
expresses the same distraction and despair as the 
deep melanchcAy of Euripides) only paved the way 
for that sentimental, idyluc feding for Nature whidft 
dwelt on her quiet charms for their own sake, as in 
Theocritus, and, like the modem, rose to greater 
intensity in the presence of the amorous passion, as 
we see m Kallimachos and the Anthology. It was 
the outcome of Hellenism, of which sentimental 
introspection, the freeing of the ^o from the bonds 
of race and position, and the discovery of the 
individual in all directions of human existaice, 
were marks. And this feeling devdoping from 
Homer to Longos, fn»n unreflecting to consdous 
and then to sentimental pleasure in Nature, was 
expressed not only in poetry but in painting, 
altiiough the latter never fuUy mastered tedmiaue. 
The common thoughtiess statement, so often 
sum)ort^ by quotations from Schiller, Gervinus, 
ana others, that Greek antiquity was not alive to 
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the beauty of Nature and her responsiveness to 
human moods, and neither painted scenery nor felt 
the melanchcdy poetic charm of ruins and t<Mnbs, 
is therefore a perversion of the truth ; but it must 
be conceded that the feding which existed then was 
but the genn of our modem one. It was fettered 
by the specific national beliefe concerning the world 
and deities, 1^ the undeveloped state of the natund 
sciences, whida, except botany, still la^ in swaddling- 
dothes, by the new influence of QinstendcMn, and 
by that steict ieding for stjie which, veiy much to 
ite advantafle, inq>osed a moderation that would 
have exduded mudi of our sensdess modou 
rhapsody. 

It was not unnatural that Schiller, in distaste for 
the weak riot of feding and the passion for describ- 
ing Nature whidi obtained in his day, was led to 
overpraise the Homeric naivete and overblame the 
sentunentality which he wronriy identified with it. 

In all that is called art, the Romans wore pupils of 
the Greek, and their achievements in the region of 
beauty cannot be compared with his. But they 
advanced the course of general culture, and their 
feding — always more subjective, abstract, sdf* 
conscious, and reflective — has a comparativdy 
familiar, because modem, ring in the great poets. 

The preference for the practical and sodal- 
economic is traceable in their feeling for Nature. 
Tfa«ir m3rth(do^ also lay too much within the , 
bounds of the mtelligible ; shewed itself too mudi 
in forms and cereuKHoies, in a cult ; but it had not 
lost the sense oi awe— it still heard the voices of 
m3^terious powo^ in the dq>ths of the forest. 

The dramatists wove effective metaphors and 
descripticms of Nature into their plays. 

Lucretius laid the f oundati<xis of a knowledge of 
heac which refined both his enjoyment and his descrip- 
tions ; and the de^iac sentimental style, which we 
see devdqped in Tibullus, Ptopertuis, Ovid, Virgil, 
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and Horace, first came to lig^t in the fi;reat Isrrist 
Catullus. In Imperial times feding for Nature 
grew with the growth of culture in general ; men 
turned to her m times of bad cheer, and found 
comfort in the great skv sipaoes, the constant stars, 
and forests that tremtiea with awe of the divine 
Numen. 

It was so with Seneca, a pantheist throush and 
through. Fliny the younger was quite mooun in 
his choice of niural solitudes, and his appreciation of 
the views from his villa* With Hadrian and Apuleius 
the Roman rococo Uterature began ; Apuleius was 
astonishingly modern^ and Ausonius was almost 
German in the depth and tenderness of his f eelmg 
for Nature. Garden-culture and landscape-painting 
shewed the same movement towards the sympathetic 
and el^giactsentimental. 

Those who deny the RcMnan feeling for Nature 
mi|[ht learn better from a g^lanoe at the ruins of 
then: villas. As H. Nissen says in his IkUische 
Lmndeskimiex 

* It was more than mere fashion which drew the 
RcMnan to the sea-side, and attracted so strong^ 
all those great figures, from the elder Sdpio Africanus 
and his noble dau^ter, Cornelia, down to Augustus 
and Tiberius and their successors, whenever their 
powers flagged in the Forum. There were soft 
oreezes to cool the brow, odour an^ outline to 
refresh the eye, and wide views that ajqpealed to a 
race bom to extensive lordship. 

* In passing along the desolate, fever-stricken 
coasts of Latium and Campania to-day, one comes 
upon many traces of former splendour, and one is 
reminded that the pleasure which the old Romans 
took in the sea-side was spoilt for tiiose who came 
after them by the havoc of the time.' 

In many points, Roman feding for Nature was 
more developed than Greek. For instance, the 
Romans appreciated landscape as a whole, and 
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^ light and Aade in wood and water, reflec- 
tions, the channs of hunting and rowing, day-dreams 
on a mountain side, and so forth. 

That antiquitjr and the Middle Ages had any 
taste ior romantic scenery has been enmeticalty 
denied ; but we can find a trace of it. The landf- 
scape which the Roman admired was level, graceful, 
^and gentle ; he certainly did not see any beauty in 
the Alps. Liyy's *Foeditas A^ram/ and the 
dreadful descriptions of AmmianT^tlfn others, are 
the much -quoted vouchers for thi$. Nor is it 
surprising; for modem appreciation, still in its 
vouth, is real]^ due to increased knowledge about 
Nature, to a change of feeling, and to the conveni- 
ences of modem travelling, unknown 2000 years 
ago. 

The dangers and hardships of those days must 
have put enjoyment out of the question ; and only 
served to heifhten the unfavourable contrast be- 
tween the wiMness of the mountain r^ons and the 
cultivation of Italy. 

Lucretius looked at wild scenery with horror," 
but later on it became a favourite subject for de- 
scription; and Seneca notes, as shewinj^ a morbid 
state of mind, in his essay on tranquillity of mind, 
that travelling not only attracts men to delightful 
places, but that some even exclaim : ^ Let us ^o now 
mto Campania; .now that delicate soil delighteth 
us, let us visit the wood countries, let us visit the 
forest of Calabria, and let us seek some pleasure 
amidst the deserts, in such sort as these wandering 

S^es of ours may be relieved in beholding, at our 
easure, the strange solitude of these savage places.' 
We have thus briefly surveyed on the one hand, 
in theory, the conditions under which a conscious 
feeling for Nature develops, and the forms in which 
it expresses itself ; and, on the other, the course this 
feeling has followed in antiquity among the Hindoos, 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. The movement 
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toward the modem, toward the subjective and 
individual, lies dear to view. We will now trace its 
gradual development along lines whidi are alwa}^ 
strictly analogous to those of culture in general, 
through the Imddle Ages. 



Feeling for Nature 



CHAPTER I 

CHRisTUNrnr and gbskakism 

When the heathen wwld had oatltved its faculties, 
and its creative power had foiled, it sank into the 
ocean of the past— a q>hinx9 with her riddle gocssed, 
— and mediaeval dviluEation arose, founded upon 
Christianity and Germanism. There are times in 
the world's history wfam diance seems to he abrupt, 
the old to be swiq>t away and all things made new 
at a stroke, as if by the world-consuming fire of tte 
cddSaga. But, in reality, all change is gradual ; the 
old is tor ever failing and passing out of sight, to be 
taken tn> as a ferment into the ever emersing new, 
which changes and remodels as it will, it was so 
with Christianity. It is easy to imagine that it 
arose suddenly, like a phoenix, from the ashes of 
heathendom ; but, although dependent at heart upon 
tlie sublime perscmality of its Founder, it was none 
the less a product of its age, and a result of gradual 
develc^Mnent — o, river with sources partly in Judea, 
partly in Hellas. And mediaeval Christianity nevar 
deniM the traces of its double origin. 
Upon this syncretic soil its literature sprang up, 
"" "* as to matter upon Old Testament an^ji 
y Qiristian models, as to form upon the 
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great writers of antiquity ; but matter and form are 
only separable in the at^tract, and the Mid(Ue Ages 
are woven through and through with both Greco- 
Roman and Jewish elements. 

But these elements were unfavourable to the 
development of feeling for Nature ; Judaism ad- 
mitted no delight in her for her own sake, and 
Christianity intensified the Judaic opposition be- 
tween God and the world, Creator and created. 

* Love not the world, neither the things that are in 
the world ; if any man love the world, the love of 
the Father is not in him ' : by which John meant, 
raise your eyes to your Heavenly Father, throned 
above the douds. 

Christianity in its stringent fonn was transcen- 

( dental, despising the world and renouncing its 
pleasures. It held that Creation, through the 
entrance of sin, had become a caricature, and that 
earthly existence had only the very limited value of 
a thoroughfare to the eternal Kingdom. 
^ While joy in existence characterized the Hellenic 
world until its downfall, and the Greek took life 
serenely, delighting in its smooth flow ; with Chris- 
tianity, as Jean Paul put it, * all the present of earth 
vanished into the future of Heaven, and the Kingdom 
. of the Infinite arose upon the ruins of the finite/ 

The beauty of earui was looked upon as an en- 
chantment of the devil ; and sin, the worm in the 
fruit, lurked in its alluring forms. 

Gassic mythology created a worid of its own, 
dimly veiled by me visible one ; every i>hase of 
Nature shewed the presence or action of deities with 
whom man had intimate relations ; every form of 
life, animated by them, held something ramiliar to 
him, even sacred— his landscape was absorbed by 
the gods. 

To Judaism and Christianity, N ature was a fallen 
angel, separated as far as possible^Iiuiil her <iucb 
They^only recognized one world — ^that of spirit ; and 
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one sphere of the qririitiial* rdigioiH-4he rdatioa 
between God and man. Material things were a 
(klusion of Satan's ; the heaven on which their eyes 
were fixed was a very distant one. 

The Hellenic bdi^ in deities was pandemooistic 
and cosmic; Christianity, in its origmal tendency, 
Miti-cosmic and hostile to Natnre . And Natore, 
fiEe the ¥^oild at laige, only existed for it m relation, 
to its Qreator, and was no longer * the ^^t mother 
of all things/ but merely an instrument in the handsj 
of Providoice. 

The Greek looked at jdienooiena in detail, in tiieir 
inexhaustible varie^, rarely at things as a whole ; 
the Qiristian considered Natnre as a work of God, 
fall of wooderfol order, in which detafl had only 
the importance of a H«lf in a chain* 

As Lotse says, * The creative artistic impulse could 
be of no use to a omception of life in which nothing 
retained independent signiiicanoe, but everything 
referred to or qrmboli^ed something dse/ But 
yet, the idea of individuality, of the importance df 
the ego, gained ground as never bef oto tnrou^h this 
introspection and merging of material in nxiritual. 
Has giving spirit the exdusive swa^ ; ana Chris- 
tianity, while it Ixoke down the barners of nation, 
race, and position, and widened the deft between 
Nature and spirit, discovered at the same time the 
worth of the individual. 

And this individuality was one <rf the chief steps 
towards an artistic, that is, individual pomt of view 
about Nature, for it was not possible to consider 
her fredy and for her own sake alone, until the un* 
limited independoice of mind had been recognised. ^ 

But the fun devdopment of Christianity was only yf J 
reached when it blended with the Germanic spirit, \ . 

with the German Gemuth (for whidi no other Ian- 

^[uage has a word), auafflStmsified, by so ddng, the 
innatdy subjective tempipunent of the race. 

The northern Qlimate ^ves pause for the devdop* •^ ^ 
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h ment of the inner life ; its long bleak winter, with 

the heavy atmosphere and slow coming of spring, 

wake a craving for light and warmth, and throw 

man back on himself. This inward inclination, 

which made itself felt very early in the German race, 

by bringing out the contemplative and independent 

sides of his character, and so disinclining him for 

^ combined action with his fellows, forwarded the 

^1 growth of the over-ripe see ds of classic culture and 

' vital Christianity: " 

The Romanic nations, with their brilliant, sharply- 
defined landscape and serene skies, always retained 
something of the objective delight in life which be- 
longed to antiquity ; they never felt that mysterious 
impulse towards dreams and enthusiastic longing 
wmch the Northerner draws from his lowering »ies 
and dark woods, his mists on level and height, the 
grey in grey of his atmosphere, and his ever varyii^ 
landscape. A raw climate drives man indoors in 
mind as well as body, and prompts that craving for 
spring and deh^ht m its coming which have been 
the (&ef notes m northern feeling for Nature from 
earliest times. 

Vischer has shewn in his AesffieHk^ that German 
feeling was early influenced by the different forms of 
plant hfe around it. Rigid pine, delicate birch, stal- 
wart oak, each had its cdSect ; and the wildness and 
roughness of land, sea, and aqimal life in the North 
combined with the cold of the climate to create the 
taste for domestic comfort, for fireside dreams, and 
thought-weaving by the hearth. 

Nature schooled the race to hard work and scanty 
{deasure, and yet its relationship to her was de^ 
and heartfelt from the first. Devoutly religious, it 
gazed at her with mingled love and fear ; and the 
deposit of its ideas about her was its mythology. 

Its gods dwdt in mountain tops, hcdes in the rocks, 
and rivers, and especially in dark forests and in the 
.leafy boughs of sacred trees ; and the bowling of 
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wind, the rustle of leaves, the soughing in the tree 
tops, were sounds of their presence. The worship 
of woods lasted far into Christian times, especially 
among the Saxons and Frisians/ 

Wodan was the all-powerful father of gods and 
. men— the highest god, who, as among all ti^e Arjran 
nations, represent^ Heaven. Lif ht was his shimng 
hdmet, douds were the dark cap ne put on when hi 
s|Mread rain over the earth, or crashed throurii the 
an: as a wild hunter with his raging padc. lus son 
Donar shewed himself in thunder and lightning, as 
he rode with swinging axe on his goat-spanned car. 
Mountains were sacred to both, as plauits to Zio. 
Freyr and Frqra were goddesses of fertility, love, 
andqning; a ram was sacred to them, whose golden 
fleece illuminated night as well as day, and who drew 
their car with a horse's speed.' As with Fresra, an 
image of the goddess N<^rthus was drawn thrmigh 
the land in spring, to announce peace and fertility 
to mortals. 

The susgestive myih of Baldur, god of light and 
spring, kmed by blind Hodur, was tiie expression of 
geneial grief at the passing of beauty. 

The Edda has a touching picture of the sorrow of 
Nature, of her trees and pUmts, when the one beloved 
of all Uving things feU, pierced by an arrow. Holda 
was first the imld and gracious goddess, then a 
divine being, encompassing the earth. She might 
be seen in morning hours by her favourite haunts 
of lake and sfmng, a beautiful white woman, who 
bathed and vanished. When snow fell, she was 
making her bed, and the feathers flew. Agriculture 
and domestic order were under her care. 

Ostara was goddess of bright dawn, of rising light, 
and awakening spring, as Hel of subterranean night, 
the darkness of the underworld. Frigg, wife of the 
highest god, knew the story of existence, and pro- 
tected marriage. She was the Northern Juno or 
Jl^nu 
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Ravines and hollows in the mountains were the 
dwelling-places of the dwarfs (Erdmannlein), some- 
times friendly, sometimes unfriendljr to man ; now 
peaceful and helpful, now impish spirits of mischief 
m doud caps and grey coats, thievish and jolly. 

They were visible by moonlight, dancii^ in the 
fields ; and when their track wais found in the dew,' 
a good harvest wss expected. Popular belief tock 
the floating autumn cobwebs for me work of dves 
and fairies. The spirits of mountain and wood were 
related to the water-spirits, nixies who sat combing 
their long hair in the sun, or stretched up lovely 
arms out of the water. The dves bdonged to the 
more spiritual side of Nature, the giants to the 
grosser. Rocks and stones were the weapons of 
the giants; they removed mountains and huls, and 
boulders were pebbles shaken out of their shoes. 

Among animals the horse was sacred to many 
ddties, and ^ods and goddesses readily transformed 
themselves mto birds. Two ravens, Hugin and 
Munin, whose names signify thought and memory, 
were Odin's constant companions. The gift of 
prophecy was ascribed to the cuckoo, as its 
monotonous voice heralded the spring: 

Kukok vam haven, wo lange sail ik leven ? 

There were many l^ends of men and snakes who 
exchanged shapes, and whom it was unlucky to 
kin.* 

The sun and moon, too, were familiar figures in 
legends. 

Their movement across the sky was a flight from 
two pursuing wolves, of which one, the Fenris wolf, 
was fat^ one day to catch and devour the moon. 
The German, like the Greek, dreaded nothing more 
than the eclipse of sun or moon, and connected it 
with the destruction of all things and the end of the 
world. In the moon spots he saw a human form 
carrying a ha,re or ^ stick or an axe on his sho^der, 
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The Solstioes impressed him most of all, with their 
afanost constant day in snnLner, almost constant 
night in winter. Sun, moon, and stars were the 
eves of heaven ; there was a pious custom to gxeet 
the stars before going to bed. Still earUer, they 
were sparks of fire frmn Muspilli, to light the gods / 
home. Night, day, and the sun had their care— ^ * 
night and day wi& one horse, the sun with two : 
sunrise brou^t sounds sweeter than the son^ of 
birds or strings ; the rising sun, it was said, rmgs 
for joy, murmuring daylH'eu laughs.* 

Day brought joy, ni§^t sorrow; the first was 
good and finendly, the second bad and hostile. 
The Imds sieeted daytime and summer with songs 
of delight, but grieved in silenoe throu^^ night and 
winter : the first swallow and stork were hailed as 
spring's messengere. May with greening woods led 
in b^>ved summer, frost and snow the winter. 

So m3rth, fable, and legend were interlaced inn * ^ 
confusicm ; who can separate the threads ? ^''^ ' ^ 

At any rate, the point of view which thev indicate 
remained the common one even far into the Middle 
Ages, and shewed simple feoniliar intercourse with 
Nature. Even legal formulae were full of pictures ; 
from Nature. In the customary oath to render a 
contract binding, the promise is to hold, so it runs, 
* so long as the sun wines and rivers flow, so long 
as the wind blows and birds sing, so far off as eart£ 
is green and fir trees ffrow, so far as the vault of 
heaven reaches.' As Schnaase says,* thou^ witii 
some exaggeration, such formulae, in their summaiy 
survey of earth and sl^, often cive a complete landf- 
scape poem in a few words. He points out that in 
northern, as opposed to dassic m3rthology. Nature ** 
was considered, not in the cursory Heteew ws^, 
that hurried over or missed detail, but as a wfade, 
and in her relation to man's inner life* 

'The collective picture of heaven and earth, of 
doud movement, of the mute life of plants-HSiat 
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side of Nature whkfa had almost escaped the eye 
of antiquity— occupied the Northerner most of all. 

* The Edda even represents all Nature together in 
one colossal form— the form of the giant Ynur, whom 
the sons of Boer slew, in order to make the moun- 
tains from his bones, the earth from his flesh, the 
skies from his skuU.' 

A still grander mythical ^mthesis was the repre- 
sentaticm of the wbde world under the form of the 
sacred ash tree YggdrasiL This was the world tree 
which united heaven, earth, and hell. Its branches 
stretched across the world and reached up to the 
sides, and its roots spread in different directions — 
one toward the race of Asa in heaven, another toward 
the Hrimthursen, the third toward the underworld; 
and on both roots and branches creatures lived and 
played--eagle, squirrel, stag, and snake ; while by the 
murmuring Urdhar stream, which rippled over one 
root, the Nones sat in judgment with the race of 
Asa. 

Not less significant was the conception of the 
end of the world, the twilight of the gods (Gdtter- 
dammenmg), according to which all the wicked 
powers broke loose and fought ae^ainst the gods; 
the sun and moon w&e devoured by wolves, the 
stars fdl and earth quaked, the monster world- 
serpent Joermungande, in giant rage, reared himself 
out of the water and came to \Bod : Loki led the 
Hrimthursen and the retinue of hell, and Surt, with 
his shininf hair, rode away from the flaming earth 
across Binrost, the rainbow, which broke teneath 
him. 

After the world conflagration a new and better 
earth arose, with rejuvenated gods J 

German mediaeval poetry, as a whole, epic and 
l3rric, was interwoven with a hasy network of sug- 
gestive myth and legend ; and moral elements, whidbi 
m mythology were hidden by the prominence of 
Nature, stood out dear to view in the fate and 
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character of the heroes. The genn of maBy of oar 
fairy tales is a bit of purest poetry of Nature— a 
genuine Nature myth transferred to human affairs, 
which lay nearer to the diild-like popular mind, and 
were therefore more readily understood by it. 

So, for instance, from the Maiden of the Shield, 
Sigrdrifa, who was pierced by Odin's slea> thorn, 
and who origmally represented the earth, nosen in 
winter, kissed awaJce l^ the son-god, came Brunhild, 
whose mail Si^;fried's sword penetrated as the sun 
rays penetrate the frost, and lastly the Kins's 
daughter, who pricked herself with the fateful 
spindle, and sank into deep sleep. And as Sigrdri&i 
was surrounded by walb of flame, so now we have 
a thorny hedge 01 wild briar roimd the beautiful 
maiden (hence named DomrSschen) when the 
lucky prince comes to waken her with a kiss.' 

Not all fairy tales have preserve d the myth into 
Oiristian times in so poetic and tranmarent a form 
as this. Its poetic germ arose from hidden depths 
of mjrth and legend, and, like heathen superstitions 
in the first centuries of Christiani^, found its most 
fruitful soil among the people, tt has often been 
disguised b^ond recognition b^ l^ends, and by the 
w<^hip of the Madonna and saints, but it has never 
been <festroyed, and it keeps its magic to the present 

day. 

We see then that the inborn German f eding for 
Nature, conditioned by climate and landscape, and 
pronounced in his m3^<dojgy, found both an^ 
obstade and a support in Quistianity — an obstacle^ 
in its tr anscenden talism, and a supp ort in ite 
inwardn^. ' 
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CHAPTER II 

THE THEOLOGICAL CHKISTIAN AND THE SYMPATHETIC 
HEATHEN FEELING OF THE HRST TEN CENT- 
URIES A.D. 

The Middle Ages employed its best intellectual 
power in solving the problems of man's relation to 
God and the Rraeemer, his moral vocation, and his 
daim to the Kingdom of the Uessed. Mind and 
heart were almost entirely engrossed by the dc^as 
of the new faith» such as the incarnation, original 
sin, and free-will, and by doubts which the Old 
Testament had raised and not solved. Life was 
looked upon as a test-place, a thoroughfare to the 
heavenly Kingdom ; earth, with its beauty and its 
appeal to the senses, as a temptress. 

To flee the world and to lack artistic feeling were 
therefore marks of the period. We have no trace 
iA scientific knowledge ai>plied to Nature, and she / 
was treated with increasing contempt, as the in- 
fluence of antiquity died out. In spite of this, the 
attitude of the ApostoUc Fathers Mras very far from 
hostile. Their fundamental idea was the Psalmist's 
^ Lord, how great are Thy works ; in wisdom hast 
Thou made them all ! ' and vet they turned to 
Nature— at any rate, the noblest Grecians among 
them — ^not only for proof of divine wisdom and 
goodness, but with a d^;ree of personal inclination, 
an enthusiasm, to which antiqmty was a stranger. 

Qement of Rome wrote to the Corinthians : 
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* Let us note how free from anger He is towards 
all His creatures. The heavens are moved by His 
direction and obey Him in peace. Day and ni^t 
accomplish the course assigned to them by Hmi, 
without hindrance one to another. The sun and 
the moon and the dancing stars, according to His 
appointment, circle in haimony within the bounds 
assigned to than, without any swerving aside. The 
earu, bearing fruit in fulfilment of His will at her 
proper seasons, putteth forth the food that sup- 
pUeth abundantly both men and beasts and all 
uvinjg thin^ which are thereupon, making no dis-» 
soisicm, neither altering anythmg which lie hath 
decreed. Moreover, the inscrutable depths of the 
abysses and unutterable statutes of the nether 
regions are omstrained by the same ordinances. 
The basin of the boundless sea, gathered together 
by His workmanship into its reservoirs, passeth not 
the barriers wherewith it is surrounded ; but even 
as He ordered it, so it doeth. For He ssud, '* so far 
shalt tiiou come, and thy waves shall be broken 
within thee.'' The ocean which is impassable for 
men, and the worlds beyond it, are directed by the 
same ordinances of the Master. The seasons of 
q[>rin^ and summer and autunm and winter eiye 
way m succession one to another in peace. The 
winds in their several quarters at their proper 
seasons fulfil their ministry without dkturrance, 
and the overflowing fountains, created for enjoy- 
ment and health, without fail give their breasts 
which sustain the Ufe for men. Yea, the smallest 
of living things come together in concord and peace.'l 

The three great Cappadocians, the most represen- 
tative of the Greek Fathers and leaders of the fourth 
century, wrote about the scenery round them in a 
tone of sentimentality not less astonishing, in view 
of tiiie prejudice whidi denies all feeHng wr Nature 
to tibte Middle Ages, than their broad humanity and 
free handling of dogma. 
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It was no ascetic renouncing the world and soli* 
tude' ; but rather a sensitive man» thooghtful and 
dreamy at once, who wrote as follows (Ba^ the 
Great to Gregory Nazianzen) : 

J It is a lofty mountain overshadowed with a deep 
^ wood, irrigated on the north by cold and transparent 
streams. At its foot is spread a low plain, enriched 
perpetnaU^r with the streams from the monntaiins. The 
wood, a virgin forest of trees of various lands and 
foliage which grows around it, almost serves it as a 
rampart; so that even the Isle of Calypso, which Homer 
evidently admired as a paragon of loveliness, is nothing 
in comparison with this. For indeed it is very nearhr 
an island, from its being en cl oeed on all sides with 
rocky boundaries. On two sides of it are deep and 
precipitous ravines, and on another side the river flow- 
tog m>m the steep is itself a continuous and almost 
impassable barrier. The mountain ran^e, with its moon- 
shaped windinjgs, walls oft ihe accessible parts of the 
ptaaxL There is but one entrance, of which we are the 
masters. My hut is built on another point, which uplifts 
a lofty pinnacle on the summit, so that this plam 
is outspread before the gase, and from the height I can 
^ catch a gliinpse of the river flowing round, which to 
my fancy afiKxrds no less delight than the view ol the 
Strymore as you look from Amphipolis. For the 
Strymore broadens into lakes with its more tranquil 
stream, and is so sluggish as almost to forfeit the char- 
acter of a river. Tl^ Iris, on the other hand, flowing 
with a swifter course than any river I know, for a short 
space tttllows along the adjacent rock, and then, plung- 
ing over it, rolls into a deep whirlpool, affording a most 
deughtful view to me and to every spectator, and 
abundantly supplying the needs of the inhabitants, 
for it nurtures an incredible number of fishes in its 
eddies. 
^ >^y need I tdl you of the sweet exhalations from 
the earth or the breezes from the river? Other persons 
mi^ht admire the multitude of the flowers, or of the 
lync birds, but I have no time to attend to them. But 
my highest eulogy of the spot is, that, prolific as it 
t is of all kinds dt fruits from its happy situation, it 
' bears for me th»e sweetest of all fnuts, tranquillity ; 
not only because it is free from the noises en cities, 
but becBtuse it is not traversed by a single visitor 
except the hunters, who occasionally join us. For» 
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besides its otber advantageSp' it'also pfoduoes aniiiials 
— not beats and wolves» Uke yofurs — ^hoatven lorbidt 
But it feeds herds of stajgs, and ol wild goats and hares* 
and cr e atur e s of that kmd. Do you not tben observe 
what a narrow risk I ran, iook tnat I was* to chance 
such a mot lor Tiberine» the defitfa of the habitame 
woiid ? 1 am now hastaiing to it, pardon me. For 
even Akm ap o n , when he cMaoovered the Echinades, no 
longer endured his wanderings.| 



) 



This hig^yHmltured prince ol the Church clearly 
valued t^ place quite as much for its repose, its 
idyllic sditiKle, for what we modems woula call its 
romantic surroundings, sylvan and rugged at once, 
as for its fertility and practical uses. But it is too ' 
much to say, with Humbddt^ : <: 

In this simple desc ripti on of scenery and forest life, 
feelings are expressed which are more intimately in 
unison with those of modem times, than anythkigwnich 
has been transmitted to ns from Greek or Roman 
antiqmty. From the loooly Alpine hut to which Basil 
withdrew, the e3fe wanders over the humid and l^ify 
roof of the forest below. . . . The poetic and m3rthic2u 
allusion at the dose <^ the letter falls on the Cmistian 
ear like an echo from another and earlier world. 

The Hdknic poets of the Anthology, and the 
yoanger Pliny in Imperial days, held the same tone, 
ekgiac and idyllic*; as ViUemain says, 'These 
jdfi^isant lectures, these poetic allusions, do not shew 
the austerity of the cloister.'* The specifically 
Christian and mcmastic was hidden by the purely 
human. 

Other writings of Basil's express still more 
strcmgly the miki ddecticHi which longs for solitude. 
For instance, when uregory had been dwelling upon 
the emptiness of all earthly things, he said in reply, 
that peace oi soul must be man's chief aim, and could 
cmly be attained by separation from the world, by 
solitude ; * for the contemplation of Nature abates 
the fever of the soul, and banishes all insincerity 
and presumption.' Therefore he loved the quiet 
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oomer where he was undisturbed by human inter- 
course. 

He drew melancholy comparisons from Nature : 
men were compared to wandering douds that 
dissolve into nothing, to wavering shadows, and 
shipwrecked bangs, etc. 

His homilies on the Hexameron, too, shew thought 
of Nature. There is a fine sense for the play of cdour 
on the sea here : * A pleasant sicht is the glistening 
sea whsa a settied calm doth hdd it ; but pleasant 
too it is to behold its surf ace ruffled b3r gentle oreeses, 
and its colour now purple, now white, now dark ; 
when it dasheth not with violence against 1^ 
nei^bouring coast, but hddeth it in tranquil 
embrace.* ' 

There is enthusiastic admiration for Nature 
mixed with his profound religious feeling in the 
whole description of the stars, the seasons, etc. 
The expression of Ptdymaos, that when he g^aed at 
the stars he f dt himsdf raised to the taUe of Zeus, 
is weak in comparison with Basil's words, * U, on 
a dear night, you have fixed your gase upon the 
beauty of the stars, and then suddenly turned to 
tiiougnts of the artist of the universe, whoever he be, 
who has adorned the sky so wonderfully with these 
undying flowers, and has so planned it tl^t the 
b^uty of the spectade is not less tbsm its con- 
formii^ to law .... if the finite and perishable 
world is so beautiful, what must the infinite and 
invisible be ? * • 

For him, as for modem minds, starlight brought 
thoughts of eternity: *H the greatness of the sky is 
beyond human comprehension, what mind, what 
understandinfi" could fathom eternal things ? ' 

Gregory Nazianzen's feeling for Nature was 
intensely mdancholy. His poem 0» Human 
Nature sdcysi 

For yesterday, worn oat with my grief ak>ne, I sat 
apart in a shady grove, gnawing my heart out For 
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gotuBlioiy I I0V6 tbJB gMowiy JB Htp^ oj yfafc to talk with 
mine own heart in flknoe. And tbe bceesee w hi^ med 
to tl w notg qf th ^ •'^•^ff b'^ ^'^"^•i *"^ 1 "^—* tttftlmmchff 
bconc^t to me sweet alnmber* tboaa^ nnr heart was 
w€ll*Bigh broken* And tiie **fi*iii1it^ uicmto ci. the snnt 
chiipedfwith the shrill note that iMoeatPom their bteaata, 
and filled the whole giove with aomkL A coid tpH^ 
hard by bedewed my leet as it flowed geaily thnNi^ 
tiie flden ; bnt I was held in the strong grip d grief, 
nor Cud I seek ansfat of these thimn* lor uie *«*«H- when 
it is burdened with sorrow, is not lain to take part in 
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The classic writers had also contrasted Nature 
with mind* as, for example, Ibykos in his famous | 
Spring Song*; but not with Gregory's brooding 
melaiu^dy and sdf-tormenting introroection. The 
poem goes on to compare him to a doua that wanders 
nither and thither in darkness, without even a virible " 
outline of that for which he longed ; without peace : 

I am a stream of tronUed water : ever onward 
I move, nor hath any part of me rest ; thoa wilt not 
a j ft CT i i d time pass over that ilwam thoo didst be faro 
pass over» nor wilt thou see a second time the man 
then sawest before. 

In his dreamy enthusiasm he likes nothing better 
than solitude: *Hapjpy he who leads a lonely life, 
happy he who with the mi(j^ty force of a pure mind 
seem the ^ory of the lights of heaven.' 

The same tone constaoitly recurs in his writings. 
Human life is but dust, Mown by the wind ; a stormy 
voyage, faded grass; kingdoms and powers are 
waves of the sea, which siKk under and drown ; a 
charming girl is a rose with thorns, etc. 

Gregory of N3r88a again praises the ord^ and 
splenckmr oi Nature and her Creator in Old Testa^ 
ment style : * Sedng the harmony of the whole, of 
w<mders in heaven and in earth, and how the elements 
of things, though mutually opposed, are all by Nature 
welded together, and make tor one aim through a 
certain indefinable inl 
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With the pathos of Job he. cries : 

Who has spread out the ground at my feet ? 

Who has made the sky firm over me as a dome ? 

Who carries the son as a torch hef ore me ? 

Who sends springs into the ravines ? 

Who prepares the path of the waters ? 

And who gives my spirit the wing for that high flight 
in which I leave earth behind and hasten through the 
wide ocean of air, know the beauty of the ether, and 
hft mysdi to the stars and observe all their s^ndour, 
and, not staying there, but passing beyond me limits 
of mutable thin^, comprehend unchangeable Nature — 
the immutable Fower which is based upon itself, and 
leads and supports all that exists ? 

This, with its markedly poetic swin^, is surpris- 
ingly like the passage in Plato's Ptuedo^ where 
Socrates says: If any man could arrive at the 
exterior limit or take the wings of a bird and come 
to the top, then, like a fish who puts his head out of 
the water and sees this world, he would see a wcnrld 
bejTOiid; and if the nature of man could sustain the 
sight, he would acknowledge that this other world 
was the place of the true heaven and the true light 
and tiie true earth.' But even the thought, that 
the order and splendour of iSTature witnessed to the 
eternal powers which had created her, was not 
strange to the Greek, as Aristotle proves in the 
remarks which Cicero preserved to us in his treatise 
On the N4aure of the Gods. 

Well then did Aristotle ob^ierve : * If there were 
men whose habitations had been always under- 
ground, in great and conmiodious houses, adorned 
with statues and pictures, finished with everything 
which they who are reputed happy abound with, 
and if, wimout stirring from thence, they should be 
informed of a certain divine power and majesty, 
and after some time the earth should open, and 
they should quit their dark abode to ccmie to us, 
where they should immediately behdd the earth, 
the seas, the heavens, should consider the vast 
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esctent of the'doods and force of the winds, should 
see the sun, and observe his grandeur and beauty, 
and also his generative power, inasmuch as day is 
occasioned by the diffusi<m of his light through the 
sky, and when night has obscured the earth, thqr 
diould contemplate the heavens be^panj^ and 
adorned with stars, the surprising vsuriety of the 
moon in her increase and wane, the rising and setting 
of all the stars and the invidaUe regularity of afi 
their courses ; when,' says he, *they should see these 
things, they would imdoubtedly ccmdude that there 
are gods, and that these are their mighty worics.' 

Thus unconsdoiBly the Gredc Fathers of tlie 
Oiurdi took over the thoujghts of the great dasric 
philosophers, only substituting a unity for a {durali^ 
of godhead. To soar upon tbe wings of bira, windf, 
or doud, a moHf which we find hat in Qng/xy of 
Nyssa, ^id whidi readied its finest expressioo in 
Ganymede and^the evening scene in Faust, had 
readied a very^modem degree of devdopment in 
antiquity .* 

Qrep>ry of Nyssa was still more sentimental and 
plaintive tlum Basil and Gr^ory Naaansen : 



When I aee every ledge of rock, every vafley waA 
plain, coveiml with new-born verdore, the varied b^ 
of the trees, and the lilies at my feet decked by Natoxe 
with the double channs of perfume and of colonr» when 
in the distance I see the ocean, towards which the 
cJouds are onward borne, my spirit is o verp owe r e d by 
a sadness not wholly devcttd oz enjoyment. When in 
autmnn the fmits have passed away» the leaves have 
faUen, and the branches of the trees, dried and shxiveQed, 
are robbed of their leafy adornments, we are instinct- 
ively led, amid the everlasting and r^^nlar change in 
Nature, to feel the harmony of the wondrous powers 
pervading all things. He who contemplates them 
with the eye of the soul, feels the littleness of man 
amid the greatness of the universe. 

Are not these thoughts, which Humboldt rightly 
strings together, highly significant and modem ? 
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Eq[>ecia]lv in view of the opinicm which Da Bois 
Reymondy for example^ expresses: 'In antiquity^ 
mediaeval times, and m Later literatm'e up to the last 
centurv, one «eeks in vain for the expression of what 
we call a feeling fw Nature.* " 

Might not Werther have written them ? They 

have all his sentimental melancholy, cou^ed with 

that ^delight of sorrow' which owes its name 

(Wonne der Wehmuth) to Goethe» although its mean- 

ing was known to Euripides. 

I Yet it was only in rare cases, such as Seneca and 

I Aristotle, that classic writers combined sudi appre- 

; dation (k Nature's individual traits with that lofty 

view of the universe whidi elevates and humbles at 

once. 

Gregory shewed the blending of Christian with 
dassic feeling ; and the deepenmg of the inner life 
throu^ the new faith is quite as dear in patristic 
writii^[8 as then: dose rdationship to the dassic. 

But the thinkers and poets of the Middle Ages 
did not always see Nature under the brilliant light 
. of Hdknic mfluence ; there were wide spaces of 
. time in which monkish asceticism hdd sway, and 
she was treated with most unsdentific contemprt. 
For the devdopment of feeling did not proceed in 
one unswervixig line, but was subject to backward 
movements. The rosy afterglow of the classic worid 
was upon these Greek Fathers; but at the same time 
they suffered from the sorrowfulness of the new 
rdigion, which hdd so many sad and pessimistic 
dements. 

The dassic spirit seemed to shudder before the 
eternity of the mdividual, before the unfathomable 
depths whidi opened up for mankind with this 
TfSffoa of the soul, whicm can find no rest in itsdf , 
no peace in the world, unless it be at one with God 
in sdf-foigetting devoticm and surrender. 

Solitude, to which all the deeper minds at this 
time paid homage, became the mother of new and 
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eieat thoughts, and of a view of the woild little 
bdiiiid the modem in sentimentality. 

What Villemain .says of the Quotation from 
Gregory Narianiwn jost given, s^ifuies with equal 
force to the others : 

No doaht there it a tingwlar charm in tiiis mixtoi e 
c i ab atmct thou^ts and tmMooM, tUt eoiitnst 
between tbc boainies of Natm and the nawxt oi a 
hftaTt tfflrmftiTitfd by thf^ futoina ftf 1^ Tri t twiof and twtlriiia 
to find lest in fidth. ... It was not tlie poetry oi 
Homer, it wai another poetry. ... It was in the new 
lorm of contemplative poetry, in this tadnem ai man 
about himself, m these impalses t ow ar d s God mid the 
latiire, in tiiis ide a li s m so ntUe known by tim poets oi 
antiqiiity, that the Christian fmsglnsHftii could com- 
pete wimoat disadvantage. It was there tiiat that 
poetry srose which modem satiety sedn for, tiie poetry 
of reverie and reflection, which penetrates man's heart 
and deciphers ^^ most intimate tiionidits ^Bd vacnest 



Contempt ior art was a characteristic of the 
Facers of the Church, and to that end they extolled 
Nature ; man's handiwork, however daiding, was 
but vanity in thdr eyes, whereas Nature was the 
handiwork of the Creat<Mr. Culture and Nature 
were purposdy set in opposition to each other."* 
St Ch^fsostom wrote : 

II the aspect of tiie colonnades of samptaoas boOd- 
,in0i woukl lead thy spirit astray, look upwards to the 
vuHof heaven, and aroond thee on the open fieUs, in 
yMch herds grass by the water's side, who does not 
despise att the cre a t i o n s of art, wlien in the stiBnem of his 
sow he watches with admiration the rising of the son, 
as it poun its golden lis^t over the face of the earth ; 
^Hien resting on the thick grsm beside tiie mnrmnring 
spring, or boieath the sombre shade of a thiclc and leafy 
me, fibe eye rests on the far receding and hasy distance ? 

The visible to them was but a mirror of the in- 
visible ; as Paul savs (13th of the ist Ccmnthians) : 
* Here we see in a glass darkly / and Goethe : *£very- 
thin^ transitory is but a similitude.' 
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God (says St Chrysostom again) has placed man 
in the world as in a royal palace gleaming with gold 
and precious stones ; but the wonderful thing about 
this palace is, that it is not made of stone, but of far 
costher material ; he has not lighted up a golden 
candelabra, but given lights their fixed course in the 
roof of the palace, where they are not only useful to 
us, but an object of great delight." 

The Roman secular writers of the first Christian 
centuries had not this depth of thought and sadness ; 
but from them too we have notable descriptions of 
Nature in which personal pleasure and sympathy are 
evident motives as well as religious feelmg. 

In the little Odavius of Minudus Felix, a writing 
full of genuine human feeling of the time of Com- 
modus, the mixture of the heathen culture and 
opinicms of antiquity with the Christian way of 
thinking has a very modem ring. The scenery is 
finely sketched. 

The heats of sununer being over, autumn began to 
be temperate .... we (two friends, a heathen and a 
Christian) agreed to go to the delightful city of Ostia. ... 
As, at break of day, we were proceedmg along the 
banks of the Tiber towards the sea, that the soft lureeze 
might invigorate our limbs, and tiiat we might enjoy 
the pleasure of f eelii^ the beach ^ntty subside under 
our footsteps, Caecilius observed an image of Serapis, and 
having raised his hands to his lipjs, after the wont of the 
superstitious vulgar, he kissed it. . . . ThenOctavius 
said : ' It is not the part of a good man, brother Marcus, 
thus to leave an intmiate companion and friend amidst 
blind popular ignorance, and to suffer him, in such qpen 
dayli^t, to stumble against stones,' etc. . . . Dis- 
coursmg after this sort, we traversed the space between 
Ostiaand the sea, and arrived at the open coast. There 
the gentle surges had smoothed the outermost sands 
like a pleasure walk, and as the sea, although the winds 
blow not, is ever unquiet, it came forward to the shore, 
not hoary and foaming, but with waves gently swelling 
and curled. On this occasion we were agreeably 
amused by the varieties of its appearance, for, as we 
stood on the margin and dipped uie soles of our feet 
in the water, the wave alternately struck at us, and 
then receding, and sliding away, seemed to swaUow 
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up itaelf . We saw some boys eagerty engaged in tbe 
game of throwing shells in the sea. . . . Caedfios 
said ! ' All things ebb into the fountain from which they 
s{>ring, and return back to their original without con- 
triver, author, or supreme arbiter .... showers f^ 
winds blow, thunder bellows, and lightnings flash . . . . 
but they lutve no aim.' Octavius answen: ' Behold 
the heavoi itself, how wide it is stretched out, mod witti 
what xauidity its levolutioiis are peiDuiuiedy wlietiier 
in the mght when studded with sCsn, or in the day- 
time when the sun ranges over it» and then you wiU 
leaxn with whata wonde^ul and divine hand the balance 
is held by the Supreme Moderator of all things ; see 
how the ciicuit made by the sun produces the year, and 
how the moon, in her inarease, wanes and chanpies* 
drives the months around. . • . Obaerve tiie sea, it is 
bound by a law that the abort imposes ; the variety of 
trees, how each ol them is enlivMied from the bowds 
oftheearthi Bdiold the ocean, it ebbs and flows alter- 
nately. Look at the springs, they trickle with a per- 
petual flow;at livers, tneyhcrikl on their course in ouick 
and continued motion, why shoukl I npeak of the 
ridges of mountains, aptly disposed ? of the gentle 
sk^ of hills, or of plains widely extended ? . . . • In 
this mansion of the woiid, when you fully consider the 
heaven and the earth, and that providence, order, and 
government visible in them, assure yourself that there 
IS indeed a Lord and Parent of the wnole . . • . do not 
enquire for the name ol God— God is his name. . . . 
If 1 should call Ifim Father, vou would imagine Him 
earthly; if King, carnal; and ii Lord, mortal. Remove 
aU epithets, and then you will be sensible of His 
glory. . . •' 

How like Faust's confession of faith to Gretchen : 

Him who date name 

And yet proclaim. 

Yes ! I believe .... 

The All-^mbracer, 

AU-sustainer, 

Doth he not embrace, sustain. 

Thee, me, Himself ? 

Lifts not the Heaven its dome above ? 

Doth not the firm-set earth beneatii us rise ? . . . 

And beaming tenderly with looks of love 

Climb not the everlasting stars on hi? h ? . . . . 

FUl thence thy heart, how laxge so ever it be, ' 
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And in the leettng wlien tiMm'rt wholly blest. 

Then call it what thou wilt— l^iss I Heart ! Love ! God t 

I have no name for it — 'tis feeling adl 

Name is bnt sound and smoke 

Shrouding the glow of Heav^i. 

Such statements of belief were not rare in the 

Apologists; bat Nature at this tune was losing 

independent importance in men's minds, like life 

, itself, whidi after Cyprian was counted as nothing 

but a fight with the devil/^ 

There is deep reverence for Nature in the lyrics, 
^ the hsmms of tM first centuries A.D., as a work of God 
and an emblem ci monl ideas. Ebert observes^ : 

In oompariaon with the okl Roman, one can easUy 
see the peculiarities and perfect oridnalitv of these 
Christian lyrics. I do not mean momy in that domin« 
anoe of the soul life in which man appeared to be 
quite merged, and which makes them such profound 
eacnrassions of ^"^^^nff : but in man's rdatkinsliiD to 
Nature, iiiiich, one might say* supplies the cokmr to 
the painter's brush.^ Nature appears here in the 
service ol ideal mend powers and robbed of her inde- 
pendence ^ ; the servant of her Creator* whose direct 
command she obevs. SbB is his instrument lor man's 
wellare, and also at times, under the tempomry mastery 
of the devil, lor his destmcticm. Thus Nature easily 
S3rmb6lises the moral world. 

'Bountiful Giver of light, through whose calm 
farightoess, when the time of nisht is past and gone, 
the da^ight is suffused abroad. Thou, the world's 
true mominff star, clearer than the full dorious sun. 
Thou very oas^ring, vcary light in all its fulness, 
that dost iUumme the innermost recesses of the 
V heart,' sings St Hilary in his Morning Hymn ; and in 
another hymn, declaxinff himself unworthy to lift 
Ids sinful eyes to the dear stars, he urges all the 
creatures, and heaven, earth, sea and river, hiU and 
wood, rose, hlv, and star to weep with him and 
lament the sinfulness of man. ' 
bi the Homing Hymn of St Amlvose dawn is 
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used SYmboficaUy ; dark ni^t paks, the Iidit of die 
world is bom again, and tte new Urth offbe son! 
raises to new eneigy ; Christ is caUed the true son, 
the source of li^t ; * let modesty be as the dawn, 
faith as the noomlay, let the mind know no twili^t/ 

And Pnidentins sings in a Morning Hymn"*: 
*Night and mist and darkness fade, Upit dawns, 
tile g^obe brightens, Christ is coming t * and again: 
' The herakl bird of dawn announnwi day, Christ the 
awaker calls ns to life/ And in the mnth h]fmn: 
I Let flowing rivers, waves, the seashore's thnnder- 
ing, showers, heat, snow, frost, forest and bieeae, 
niffht, day, praise Thee tiiroofl^ioat the ages«*^ 

He speelks of Qirist as the smi that never sets, 
never b obscured by douds, the flower of David, of 
the root of Jesse ; of the eternal Fatherland where 
the whole ground is fragrant with beds of purple 
roses, violets, and crocuses, and slender twigs drop 
balsam. 

St Jerome united Christian genius, as Ebert says, 
wi^ dassic culture to such a d^^ree that his writings 
especially his letters, often shew a distinctly modmi 
tone," and go to prove that asceticism so deq)ened 
and intensmed cnaracter that even literary style 
took individual stamp." But the most perfect 
representative, the most modem man, of his day 
was Augustine. 

As Rousseau's Confessums revealed the revolu* 
tionary genius of the eighteenth century, Augustine^s 
opened out a powerful Goaracter, fully conscious of its 
own importance, striving with the problems of the 
time, and throwing seardu-lishts into every comer of 
its own passkmate heart. He had attained, after 
mudi strug^^inf, to a i^owing faith, and he described 
^e process m diaracteristic and drastic similes from 
Nature, whidi are scarcdy suitable for translation. 
He said on one occasion : 

For X tamed at times in my youth to satiate my- 
sdf with deeds of beU, and dated to nm wUd in many 
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a dark love pa88a||e. ... In the tune oi my yoaiih 
1 took my fill passionately amonff the wild beast9> and 
I dared to roam the woods and pursue my vagrant 
loves beneath the shade ; and my beautv consumed 
away and I was loathsome in Thy sight, pleasing 
myself and desiring to please the eyes of men. . . . 
, The secrthing waves ol my youth flowed up to the 
shores of matiimoiiy. • . • 

Comfortless at the <fea;th of his friend : . 

I burned, I s^hed, I wept, I was distraught, for 
I bore within me a soul rent and bloodstainra, that 
would no longer brook my canying ; vet I found no 
place where T could lay it down, neither in pleasant 
groves nor in sport was it at rest. All things, even lite 
Bght itself, were filled with shuddering. 

Augustine, like Rotissean, understood 'que c*est 
un fatal present du del qu'une ame sensible.' 

He looked upon his own heart as a sick child, and 
sought healing for it in Nature and sohtude, though 
in vain. 

The pantheistic beUef of the Manicheans that all 
things, fire, air, water, etc., were alive, that figs 
wept when they were nicked and the mother tree 
shed milky tears for the loss of them, that everything 
in heaven and earth was a part of godhead, gave 
him no comfort ; it was rather the personal God of 
the Psalms whom he saw in the ordering of Nature. 

The cosmological element in theism has never 
been more beautifully expressed than in his words : 

I asked the earth, and she said : ' I am not He, ' and all 
things that are in her did confess the same. I asked 
the sea and the depths and creeping things, and they 
answered : ' We are not thy God, seek higher.' I asked 
the blowing fave^ies, and uie whole expanse of air with 
its inhabitants made anwer: 'Anuagoras was at 
fault, I am not God.' I asked the sky, the sun, the 
moon, the stars, and with a loud voice did they exclaim : 
^ He made us.' My question was the enquuy of my 
spirit, their answer was the beauty of their form. 

In another place : 

Not with uncertain' but with sure consciousness, 
Lofd, I love Thee. But behold, sea and sky and all 
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things in tliem from all ades tell me that I mntt lov« 
Thee, nor do they cease to give all men this message* 
so that th^ are without excuse. Sky and earth sp«ik 
to the deaf Thy piaises : ^dien I love Thee, I love not 
beanty of form, nor radiancy of hf^ ; bat vrtien I 
love my God, I love the light, Hie vosoe, the sweetness, 
the food, the embrace of my innermost soaL That is 
what I love when I love my God. 

Augustine's interest in Nature was thus reUgioos., 
At thMS same time, the soothing influence of quiet' 
v^roods was not unlmown to him. 

The likeness and unlikeness between the Christian 
and heathen points of view are very dear in the 
correaxmdence between Ausonius, the poet of the 
Moselle^ and Paulinus, Bishop of Nda; and the deep 
friend^p enpressed in it raises their dilettante 
verses to the level of true poetry. 

AusoniuSy thoroughly heathen as he was» carries ^ 
us far forward into Christian-Germanic times hv his ; 
sentimentality and his artistic descriptions of the ' 
scenery of the Moselle.* 

It is diaracteristic of the decline of heathendom, 
that the lack of original national material to serve 
as inq>iration, as the £neas Saga had once served, 
led the best men of the time to muse on Nature, and 
describe scenery and travels. Nothing in classic , 
R<Mnan poetry attests such an acute grasp of Nature's 
little secret charms as the small poem about the 
sunny banks of the Moselle, vine-clad and crowned 
by villas, and reflected in the crystal water below. 
It seemed as if the Roman, with the German climate, 
had imbibed the German love of Nature ; as if its 
scenery had bewitched him like the German maiden 
whom he compared to roses and lilies in his song. 

Many parts of his poetical epistles are hi the same 
tone, and we learn incidentally from them that a 
lengthy preamble about weather and place belonged 
to letter-writing even then." 

Feeling for Nature and love of his friend are inter* 
woven into a truly poetic appeal in No. 64, in which 
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Aosoiiius complains that I^uliiitis does not answer 
his letters: 

.) Rocks give answer to the speech of man, and his 

words stnldnff against tibe caves resound* and from the 
groves cometn tns echo ol his voke. The difb of the 
coast cry oot» the rivers mnrmiirv the hedge hmns with 
the bees that feed mon it» the reedy banks have their 
own harmonioDS notes, the loiiace of the nine taUES in 
trembling whi^Mrs to the winds : what time the li^ht 
sootfaHsast fsBs on the pointed leaves, soogs otf Dm* 
dymns give answer in we Gargaric grove. Nature has 
inade nothing dunib; the birds of the air and the beasts 
of the earth are not silent, the snake has its hiss, 
the fishes <rf the sea as they breathe aive forth their 
note. • • Have the Basque monnteins and the 
snowy haunts of the Pyrenees taken away tiiy 
urbanity ? . . . Bfay he, who advises thee to keep 
silenoe, never enjoy ue sinsing of sweet soogs nor tte 
voices of Nature .... sad tuid in need may he live 
in desolate regions, and wander silent in the rounded 
heii^ts of the A^ine range. 

The sounds of Nature are detailed with great 
deUcacv in this appeal, and we see that the Alps are 
referrea to as desolate regions. 

In another letter (25) he reminded his friend 
of their mutual love, their home at Burdigala, his 
oountry-house with its vine- slopes, fields, woods, 
etc., and went on : 

Yet without thee no year advanoeth with grateful 
change of season 1 the rainy mio^ passeth without 
flower, the doe-star bums with olasmg heat, Pomona 
bringeth not tne changing scents of autumn, Aquarius 
pours forth his waters and saddens winter. F&ntius, 
dear heart, seest thou what thou hast done ? 

Closing in the same tender strain with a picture of 
his hope fulfilled : 

Now he leaves the snowy towns of the Iberians, now 
he hMs the fields of the TarbeUians, now passeth he 
beneath the halls of Ebromagus, now he is gliding 
down the stream, and now he knocketh at thy door t 
Can we believe it ? Or do they who love, 
themselves dreams ? 
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Tbe greater mwardneas of fedm^ here, as ocm- 
trasted with daasic times, is imdeniabie; the tone 
veiges on the sentimentality of the correspondences 
between ^beautifal aoids* in the ei^^teenth centmy* 
Panliniis was tondiine^ devoted to his former 
teadher Ansonios, and in every way a i^san of fine 
ai^ trader f eelme. He gave himself with seal to 
Christianity, ana became an ascetic and bishop. 

It was a bitter grief to him that his Ansonins 
remained a heathen wbtn he himself had sworn 
allegiance to Christ and said adieu to Ap6Do. Ttore 
is a fine mbanity and hnmanity in his writings, bot 
he did not, like Ansonins, love Nature for fair own 
sake. The one took the Qmstian ascetic point of 
view, the other the dassic heathen, with synq>athy 
and sentiment in addition. 

Panlinus recognised the diflference, and contrasted 
their ideas of soKtode. * They are not erased, nor 
is it their savage fierceness that makes men choose 
to Uve in lonely qpots; rather, tuminc their eyes to 
the kfty stais, thiev contemplate God, and set the 
leisaie that is free irom enq>ty cares, to fathom the 
draths of truth they love.' 

In answer to fais mend's praise of home, he praised 
Spain, in which he was hving, and many copious 
descriptions of time and place run through his other 
writiDgs^; but while he yidded nothing to Ausonius 
in the matter of friendship, * sooner shall life dis- 
appear from my body than thy image from my 
heart,' he was without his qmet musing ddig^t 
in Nature. For her the heathen had the dearer 
eye and wanner heart ; ttie Christian bishop only ac- 
knowledged her existence in relation to his Create^*, 
>dedaring with pride that no power had been given 
to us over the elements, nor to them over us, and 
that not from the stars but from our own hearts 
come the hindrances to virtue. 

lives of the saints and paraphrases of the story of 
creation were the prindpal themes of the Christian 
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poets of the fourth and fifth centuries. In some of 
these the hermit was extolled with a dash of Robinson 
Crusoe romance^ and the descriptions of natural 
phenomena in connection with Genesis often showed 
a feeling for the beauty of Nature in poetic langua|;e. 
Dracontius drew a detailed picture of Paradise with 
much self-satisfaction. 

Then in flight the joyous feathered throng passed 
through the heavens, beating ihe air with sounding 
wings, various notes do they pour forth in soothing 
harmony, and, methinks, together praise for that they 
were accounted worthy to he created.^ 

For the charming legend pf Paradise was to many 
Christian minds of this time what the long-lost bliss 
of Elysium and the Golden Age had been to the 
Hellenic poets and the Roman elegist — ^the theme 
^ of much vivid imagery and highly-coloured word- 
painting. 

Eternal spring softens the air, a healing flame floods 
the world with hght, all the elements glow in healing 
J warmth ; as the shades of ni^ht fade, day rises. . 

Then the feathered flocks fly joyfully through tbe air, 
beating it with their wings in the rush of their passage, 
and with flattering satismction their vdlces are heard, 
and I think they praise God that they were found worthy 
to be created ; some shine in snowy white, some in 
purple, some in safiEron, some in yellow sold ; others 
have white feathers round the eyes, whue neck and 
breast are of the bright tint of the h3racinth .... and 
upon the branches, the birds are moved to and fit> with 
them by ihe wind. 

This shews careful observation of detail ; but, for 
the most part, such idyllic feeling was diecked by 
lofty rdigious thoughts. 

'Man,' he cries, should rule over Nature, over 
all that it contains, over all earth offers in fruit, 
flowers, and verdure that tree and vine, sea and 
spring, can give.' He summons all creation to praise 
the Creator — stars and seasons, hail -storm and 
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K^jhtning, earth, sea, river and qving, dood and 
ni^t, fMUints, animals, and lig^t ; and he describes 
the flood in bold flights of U£cy. 

In the three boolra of Avitos " we have ' a complete 
poem of the lost Paradise, far removed from a mere 
paraphrase or versification of the BiUe,** which 
shews artistic leanincs and s]fmpathetic f eding here 
and there. As Catmhis " pictures the stars looking 
down iqxm the qniet love of mortals b^ night, and 
Theocritus* makes the c ypre s s e s their only wit* 
nesses, the Christian poet sorroonds the marriage of 
our fiist parents with the sjmipathy (d Nature : 

And sqmI voices joined in liannoiijr and taag to tiie 
chaste and pure ; Piuadisewastiieirwedding-cEamber, 
earth their doimr, and the stars of heaven rejdoed 
with s^adaome radiance. • • • The kindness ol heaven 
maintains eternal spring tiiere ; the tonmltiioiis south 
wind does not peMtrate^ the doods lofsaka an air 
which is ahravs pure. . . . The soil has no need ol 
rains to refresn it, and the plants prosper by virtue 
of tiieir own dew. The earm is always verdant, and 
its suriaee animated by a sweet warmth resplendent 
with beanbr. Hesbe never abandon the hilli^ me trees 
never lose their leavee, etc 

And when Adam and Eve leave it, they find all 
the rest of the beautiful world u^ and narrow in 
comparison. * Day is daric to theur eyes, and under 
the dear sun they complain that the light has dis- 




It was the reflection of their own condition in 
Nature. Amonc; heathen writers who were influ- 
enced, without being entirely swayed, by Qmstian 
teaching, and imitated the rhetorical Roman style 
in describing Nature, Apdlonius Sidonius takes a 
prominent mace. In spite of many empty phrases 
and a stilted style, difficult to understand as well as 
to translate, lus poems, and still more his letters, 
give many interesting pictures of the culture of his 
part of the fifth centivy. In Cann. 2 he draws a 
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highly - coloured picture of the home of Pontius 
Leontas," a fine country property, and paints the 
charms of the villa with sol the art of his rhetoric 
and some real appreciation. The meeting of the 
two rivers, the Garonne and the Dordogne, in the 
introduction is poetically rendered, and he goes on 
to describe the cool hail and grottos, state-rooms, 

1 pillars — above afll, the splendid view : * There on the 
top of the fortress I sit down and lean back and gaze 

^ at the mountains covered by oUves, so dear to the 
Muse and the goats. I shall wander in their shade, 
and believe that coward Daphne grants me her love.' 
He deUghted in unspoilt Nature, and describes : 

My fountain, which, as it flows from the mountain- 
side, is overshado¥red by a many-covered grotto with 
•- its wide drcle. It needs not Art ; Nature has given it 
pirace. That no artisfs hand has touched it is its charm ; 
it is no masterpiece of skiU, no hammer with resoimding 
blow will adorn the rocks, nor marble fill iq> the place 
where the tufa is worn away. 

He lays stress upon the contrast between culture 
and Nature, town luxury and country solitude, in 
his second letter to Domidius, and describes the 
beauties of his own modest estate with sentimental 
deUght : 

You reproach me i<x loitering in the country; I 
might complain with more reasaa that you stay in the 
town when the earth shines in the light of spring, the ice 
is melting from the Alps, and the SKxil is mark^ by the 
dry fissures of tortuous furrows .... the stones in the 
stream, and the mud on the banks are dried up ... . 
here neither nude statues, comic actors, nor Hippo- 
drome are to be found .... the noise of the waters 
is so great that it drowns conversation. From the 
dining-ro(»n, if you have time to s^are at meals, you 
can occupy it witii the delight of looking at the scenery, 
and watch the fishing .... here you can find a hidden 
recess, cool even in sununer heat, a place to sleep in. 
Here what joy it is to listen to the cicadas chirping at 
noonday, and to the frogs croiJdng when the twilight is 
coming on, and to the swans iand geese ^ving note at the 
early hours of the night, and at midnight to the cocks 
crowing together, and to the boding crows with tluree- 
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fM note greeting the ruddy tofch of the riring dawn ; 
and in the half light of the morning to hear the night- 
ingale warbling in the bushes, and the swaUow twit- 
tering among the beams. . . . Between whiles, the 
shepherds play in their rustic fashion. Not Uir 0^ 
is a wood whoe the brtinches of tuiro hofle limes inter- 
lace, though their trunks are apart (in uieir shade we 
play ball)« and a lake that rises to such fury in a storm 
that the trees that border it are wetted by the spray. 

In another letter to DcHnidius he' described a visit 
to the country-seat of two of his friends : 

We were torn from one pleasure to another — games, 
feastings, chatting, rowing, bathing, fishing. 

As a true adherent even as a bishop of classic 
culture and humanity. Sidonius is thus an interesting- 
figure in these wild times, with his Pliny-like en- 
thusiasm for country rather than city» and his 
susceptibility to woodland and pastoral nfe. 

The limit of extravagance in the bombastic 
rhetoric of the period was reached in the traveb of 
Ennodius," who was scarcely more than a fantastic 
prattler. The purest, noblest, and most inM>ortant 
figure of the si:rth century was undoubtedly &etius ; 
but it is Cdssiodorus, a statesman of the first rank 
under Theodoric, who in his Variarium UMs gives 
the most interesting view of the attitude of his day 
towards Nature, ne revelled in her and in descriliK 
ing her. After praisin|^ Baja for its beauly" and 
liu^tarius for its healthmess, he said of Scyllacium : 

The city of Scyllacium hangs uimmi the hiDs like a 
cluster of grapes, not that it may pnde itself up<» their 
difficult ascent, but Ihat it may vcduptuously jnuee on 
verdantplainsand the blue back of the sea. The dty 
beholds the risiiig sun from its very cradle, when the 
day that is about to be bom sends forward no heralding 
Aurora ; but as soon as it begins to rise, the quivering 
brightness disidays its torch. It beholds Phoebus in 
his joy ; it is oathed in the brightness of that lumin- 
ary so that it might be thou^t to be itself the native 
land of the sun, the claims of Rhodes to that honour 
being out^ne. ... It enjoys a translucent air, but 
withal so temperate, that its winters are sunny and its 
summers cool, and life passes there without sorrow, since 
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hostile seasons aie feared bv none. Hence, too, maa 
himself is here freer of soul than elsewhere, for this 
temperateness of the cUmate prevails in all thhigs. . . . 
Assuredly for the body to imbibe muddy waters is a 
different thing from sucking in the transparency of 
a sweet fountain. Even so the vigour of we mind is 
xepr«Bsed when it is clogged b^ a heaw atmosphere. 
Nature itself hath made us subject to these influences 
^1 .... ckmds make us feel sad, and again a bright dav fills 
us witii joy. ... At the foot of the Mosdan lumnt 
we hollowed out the bowels of the rock, and taste* 
fully introduced therein the eddying waves of Nereus. 



Herie a troop of fishes sporting in finee captivity re* 
freshes all nunds with deUght, and charms all eyes with 
admiraticm. They nm greedily to the hand of man. 

He described the town as rich in vinejrards and 
olive woods, cornfields and villas. 

He awarded the palm of beauty to Como and its 
lake, and althoujgh he wrote in the dumsy lanraage 
of a decaying literature, this sixth-century sketdi 
stin strikes us as surjuisin^y complete ana artistic 
infedbag: 
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C010O9 with its predpitons mountains and its vast 
expanse of lake, seems placed there for the defence 
of the Province of Uguria ; and yet again, it is so 
beautiful, that one would think it was created for 
pleasure only. 

To the south lies a fertile plain with easy roads for 
the transport of provisions; on the north, a lake siztv 
miles long abounding in fish, soothing the mind witn 
delidous recreation. . . . Rightly is it called Como, 
because it Is adorned with such gifte. The lake lies 
in a shell-like valley with white margins. Above rises 
a diadem of lofty mountains, their slopes studded wi^ 
brifthtvillas; a girdle of olives below, vine3rards above, 
wlme a crest of thick chestnut woods adorns the very 
summit oi the hills. Streams of snowy clearness 
dash frbm the hill-sides into the lake. On the eastern 
side these unite to form the river Addua, so called 
because it contains the added volume of two streams. 
... So delightful a region makes men delicate 
and averse to labour. . . . Therefore the inhabitants 
deserve special ccmdderatimi, and for this reason we 
wish them to enjoy perpetually the royal bounty. 
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This shairs, beyoiid diqmte» that the taste lor the 
beautv of Nature, even at that wfld time, was not ; 
deadt^uid that the writer's attitude was not mahdy k. 
utilitarian. He noted the fertility of the land in 
wine and grain, and of the sea in fish, but he laid hi 
greater stress t^pon its charms and their influence 
upon the inhabitants. 

On a friori grounds (so mifJeading in questioos of 
this kind) one would scarodly eqpect the most dis- 
turbed paiod in the history of the European people ^^ 
to have produced a Venantius Fortunatus, the 
greatest and most cdebrated poet of the sixth 
centuiy. His whole personality, as well as his poetry, 
shewed the Uendii^ of heathenism and Chns- 
tianity, of Germanism and Romanism, and it is only 
now and then among the Roman degists and lata: y 
epic poets that we meet a f eelinff for Nature which " 
can be conqmred to his. like all the poets of this 
late period, his verse lacks form, is rugged and 
pompous, moving upon the stilts of classic reminis- 
cences, and coimn^ monstrous new expressions for 
itself ; but its fedmg is always sincere. It was the ^^ 
last ^eam of a setting sun of literature that fell 
xxfoa this one beneficent figure. He was Ixmh in the 
district of Treviso near Venice, and crossed the Alps 
a little before the great Lombard invasion, while the 
Merovingians, following in the steps of Chlodwig, 
were outdoing each otbsr in bloodshed and cruelty. 
In the midst of this hard time Fortunatus stood 
out alone among the poets by virtue of his talent 
and purity of character. lus poems are often 
disfijpored by bombast, prolixity, and misplaced 
learning ; but his keen eye for men and things is 
undeniable, and bis feeling for Nature shews not ^ 
only in dealing with scenery, but in linking it with 
the inner life. 

The lover's wish in On Virginity!^ one of 
longa: poems, suggests the VoU^eder : 
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O that I too might go, if my hurrying foot could 
poise amid the lights of heaven and hold on its stany 
course. But now» without thee, night comes drearily 
with its dark wings, and the day itseu and the ghttering 
suuhine is darlmess to me. Lil;^, narcissus, violet, 
rose, nard, amomumt brinf me no joy — ^nay, no flower 
delists my heart. That xmay see tiiee, I pass hover- 
ing through each cloud, and my love teaches my 
wandering eyes to pierce the mist, and lo! in dread 
fear I ask the stormy winds what they have to tell me 
of my locd. Before thy feet I long to wash the nave- 
men^ and with my hair to sweep l£y temples. What- 
ever it be, I will bear it ; all hard things are sweet ; if 
only I see thee, this pexialty is my joy. But be thou 
mindful, for thy vows do I yearn ; I have thee in my 
heart, have me in thy heart too. 

This is more tender in feeling than any poem by 
Catullus or Tibullus. We can only explam it by 
two facts — ^the deepening of the inner me through 
Christianity (we almost hear Christ's words about 
the 'great sinner'), and the intimate friendship 
which Fortunatus enjoyed with a German lady, who 
may justly be called the noblest and purest figure of 
her time m Franconia. 

This was Radegunde, the imhappy daughter of a 
Thuringian king, who first saw her father's kingdom 
lost, and then, fleeing from the cruelty of her husband, 
the bloodstained CUotaire, took the veil in Poitiers 
and founded a convent, of whidi she made Agnes, 
a noble Franconian lady, the abbess. When For- 
tunatus visited the place, these ladies became his 
devoted friends, and he remained there as a priest 
until the death of Radegunde. His poems to them, 
which were often letters and notes written off-hand, 
are full of affection and gratitude (he was, by the 
way, a gourmet, and the ladies made allowance for 
this weakness in dainty gifts), and form an enduring 
witness of a pure and most touching friendship. 
They contain many pretty sketches of Nature and 
delicate offerings of flowers. In one he said 9 * If the 
season brought white lilies or blossomed in red roses. 
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I would send them to yoti, but now you, must be 
content with purple vimets for a greeting * ; and in 
another, because gold and purple are not allowable, 
he sends her flowers, that she may have * her gcdd in 
crocuses, her purple in violets, and they may adorn 
her hair with even greater delight than she draws 
bom their fragrance/ Once, mien following pious 
custom, she had withdrawn into her cell, his stray- 
ing thoughts go in seardi of her ' : 

How quickly dost thou hide the light from mine 
ejts 1 for wittottt thee I am o'erweightea by the douds 
taat bear me down, and thongh thou flee and hide thy- 
self here but lor a lew short wys, tiiat month is longer 
than the whole hurrying year. Prithee, let the joys of 
Easter bring thee back in safety, and so may a two* 
fold light return to us at once. 

And when she comes out, he cries : 

Thou hadst robbed me of my happiness; now it 
returns to me with thee, thou makest me doub^ 
celebrate this solenm festivaL . . . Though the 
seedlings are only lust beginning to shoot up from the 
furrows, yet I to-day will reap my harvest in seeins 
thee once more. To^lay do I s^atner in the fruit and 
lay the peaceful sheaves togeuer. Though the field 
is bare, nor decked with ears of com, yet aU, through 
tiiy return, is radiant fulness. 

The comparison is tedious and spun out ; but the 
idea is i>oetic. We find it in the classics: for 
instance, in Theocritus, when he praises Nais, whose 
beauty draws even Nature under her sway, and 
whose coming makes spring everywhere: 

Where has my light hidden herself fran my straying 
eyes ? When I see not thee, I am ne'er satimed. 
Though the heavens be bright, thoueh the clouds have 
fled^ yet f(M: me is the day sunless, u it hide thee from 
me. 

The most touching evidence of this friendship is 
the poem On the Downfall of Thuringia. 
^ One must/ says Leo,** * refer the chief excellence 
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of the poem to the lad^ who tdls the tak, must 
grant that the irresistible power of the description, 
the spectacle of the freshly open wounds, the sym^ 
pathy in the consuming sorrow of a friend, gave 
unwonted power of the wing to this low-flying pen/ 
Rad^gunde b thinking of her only remaining 
rdative, Amalafried: 

When the wind mnnnnn» I listen if it bring me soma 
news, but of an my kindred not even a shadow pieaents 
itadf to me. • • . And tfaoa, Amalafried^ gentle son 
ol my father's bfother, does no anxiety for me consmne 
thy iieart ? Hast thou i orgo it en what Rad^gnnde 
was to thee in ^y earliest years, and how mnch thoa 
lovedst me, and howthoa bddstthe place of the father, 
mother, brother, and sister whom I IumI lost ? Anhour 
absent from Ihee seemed to me eternal ; now am pasB» 
and I never hear a word from thee. A whole world 
now lies betwixt those who loved each other and who 
of old were never separate. If others, for pity alone, 
cross the Atos to seek their lost slaves, wherefore am 
I forgotten F-*I who am bound to thee by Mood ? 
Where art thoa ? I ask the wind as it sighs, the clouds 
as they pass-* at least some bird misht bring me news 
of thee. If the holy endosore of vbis monastery did 
not restrain me, tixm shooldst see me suddenly appear 
beside thee. I could cross the stcnrmy seas in wmter 
if it were necessary. The tempest that alarms the 
sailors should cause no fear to me who love thee. If 
my vessel were dashed to pieces by the tempest, I should 
chng to a plank to reach thee, and if I could find 
notninsr to ciinff to. I should to to thee swimminsr. ex* 
hausted. If I could but see thee once more, I sboidd 
deny att the perils of the journey. . • • 

There is little about Nature in this beautiful 
avowal of love and longing, but the whcde colouring 
of the mood forms a background of feeling for his 
longer descriptions. His very long and tedious 
poem about me bridal Journey of uelesiuntha, the 
Spanish princess, who married King Chih)eric, shews 
deq> and toochin^; feeling in parts. She left her 
Toledo hcMue wiu a h^vy heart, crossing the 
Pyrenees, where * the mountains shining with snow 
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reach to the stars, and tfadr tfaaip peaks proj[ect 
over the rain doods.* In the same vem as Ausomns, 
when he urged Paulinns to write to him, she htsp 
her sister for news : 

By thy name loll aft I call thee, Geleiiimtha, sister 
miiid: with this namft ff w intains. woods, livsis. snd 
fieldsieeomuL ArtthoasQent^Gdeilimtiyi? Aaswer 
as to thy sister stones and moantains, groves and 
wateis and sky» ansirer in langnafe mute* 

In troubled thou^t and care she asked the very 
breeses, but of her sister's safety all were silent. 

Fortunatus, like Ausonius, not only looked at 
Natore with qrmpathy, but was a master in descrip- 
tion of soenenr. IBs lengthy descriptions of q»ring 
are mostly only decorative woric, but here uid there 
we find a realty poetic idea. For example : 



At the first nringt when earth has doffed her frost* 
the fuM is dotfaed with variegated graas ; the moon* 
tains stretch their leafy hftniii towards the 8ky» the 
shady tree renews its venlant foliage» the lov^ vine 
Is swdling with boddinff brsnches, giviag promise that 
a wei|^ of grapes shau hang from its prolific stems. 
While all joys retnm, the earfii is dead and dolL 



And: 



The eolt violets paint the field with their own imrple» 

ihfiSt 



the meadows are green with grasB, the graee is 
with its freA shoo ts. Uttle by litOe* Uke stars* &e 
fariglit fiowers trying up* and the sward is joyous and 
gay with iteciai of colonr, and the birds tmst timnigh 
the winter cold have been nmnb and sUm^ with im- 
prisoned song; are now recalled to their song. 

He describes the cold winter, and a hot summer's 
day, when 

Even in the focests no shade was to be fowid, and 
the traveller almost fainted on the bnming roads, 
longing lor shade and cool drinks. At last the mstle 
of a crystal stream is heard, he hurries to it with delight, 
he lies down and lays his limbs in the soft kisses of the 
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His poems about beautiful and noteworthy places 
include some on the Garonne and Gers (Egircius) : 

So dried up by heat that it is neither river nor land, 
' and the gmmbhng croak of the frog, sole ruler of the 

reahn.from which the fish are bani^ed, is heard in the 
lonely swamp ; but when the rain pours down, the 
flood swells, and what was a lake suddenly becomes 
a sea. 

He has many verses of this sort, written with little 
wit but great satisfaction. 

More attractive are descriptions of the Rhine 
and Moselle, recalling Ausomus, and due to love 
'^ partly of Nature, paSrtly of verbal scene-painting. 
The best and most famous of these is on his journey 
by the Moselle from Metz to Andemach on the 
lihine. Here he shews a keen eye and fine taste 
for wide views and high mountains, as well as for 
the minutis of scenery, with artistic treatment. 
He also blends his own thoughts and feelings with 
his impressions of Nature, making it clear that he 
values her not merely for decoration, but for her 
own sake. 

He has b^en called the last Roman poet ; in 
reality, he belonged not only to the period which 
direcuy succeeded his own, when the Roman world 
already lay in ruins, but to the fully - developed 
Middle Ages — the time when Christianity and 
Germanism had mated with Roman minds. 

In his best pieces, such as his famous el^^y, he 
caug^ht the classic tone to perfection, feeling Imnself 
in vital union with the ^eat of bygone centuries ; 
but in thought and feehng he was really modem 
and under the influence of the Christian Germanic 
spirit with all its depth and intensity. His touch- 
ing friendship with Radegunde is, as it were, a 
S3nnbol of the blending of the two elements out of 
which the modem sprang. It was the stimidating 
influence of the noble Germanic princess, herscdf 
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Christian in soul, which femned the d3ring sparks 
of classic poetry into a flame. 

Forttinatus stood upcm a borderland. Literature 
was retreating further and further from the classic 
models, and culture was declining to its fall. In 
Gaul, as in Spain and Italy, the shadows of coming 
night were broadening over literary activity, thought, 
and feeling. 

It is a diaracteristic fact in Roman literature, 
that not onlv its great lights, but the lesser ones 
who followed, them, were enthusiastically imitated. 
Latin poetry of the Bliddle Ages lived upon reooUec- 
tions of the past, or tried to raise itself again by its 
help ; even so late a comer as FcMrtunatus became 
in his turn an object of marvel, and was copied by 
poets who never reached his level. 

It is not surprising that feeling for Nature shewed 
a OMxesponding shallowness and lassitude. 

Not only bucolic but didactic writing was modelled 
upon the classic. Isodorus and J^da, in their 
works with identical titles * concermng the existence 
of things,* relied on Roman modds no less than 
Alcuin, who had formed himself on the pattern of 
Aueustine's time in his Conflict between Winter 
mu[ Springs as well as in many sing^ verses, directly 
in^ired by Virgil." 

His Farewell to his Cell caught the idyllic tone 
very neatly : 

Beloved cell» retirement's sweet abode ! 
Farewell, a last faieweU, thy poet bids thee ! 
Beloved cell, by smiling woods embraced. 
Whose branches, shaken by the genial breeze. 
To meditation oft xayr mind disposed. 
Around thee too, their health-reviving herbs 
In verdure gay the fertile meadows spread ; 
And murmuring near, by flowery banks confined. 
Through fragrant meaids the crystal streamlets gHde, 
Wherem his nets the joyful fisher casts. 
And fragrant with the apple bending bou^h. 
With rose and lily joined, the gardens smile ; 
While jubilant, atong thy verdant glades 
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At daim Us mdody each •ongster pom. 
And to lua Ciod attones the notes of praiae. 

These heartfelt efifnsions enpress a feeling which 
certainly insraied many monks ^hen they turned 
3 from their ^oomy ceQs to the gardens and woods 
' * beyond — a feeling CQnqxnmded of renmidation of 
the woM with id^lic comfort in tibeir sunxnmdin^. 
If their fmidamental feeling was worship and praise 
of the Creator, their constant outdoor work, which, 
during the first centuries, was strenuous cultivatioii 
of the soil, must have roused a deep appredatioo 
of Nature in the nobler minds among them. Their 

dioice of sites for monasteries and hermitages fuUy 
bears out this view.*' 

The Convict between Spring and Winter, with its 
dassic suggestions, is penetrated by a truly German 

1 love of Sf(tvD%!^ It described the time when the 
cuckoo smgs higfa in the branches, grass clothes 
earth with many tints, and ttie nightingale sin^ 
untiringly in the red-gold butcher's broom, capti* 
vating us with her changing melodies. 

Amon^ the savants whom Chariemagne gathered 
round lum was Angilbert. Virgil was his modd, 
but the influence oi the lighter fluency of Fw- 
tunatus was visiUe, as m so many of his contem- 

. pCMraries. With a vivid and artistic pen he described 
the wood and park of Aadien and the Kaiser's 
brilliant hunt*; the great forest grove, the ff^y 
m&aulows with brooks and all sorts of birds mtting 
about, the thidcet stodced with many kinds of game. 
At the same time, his writing betrayed the con- 
venticmal tone of courts in its praise of his great 
secular lord, and a * thou^^htful romantic indina- 

tion ' tor the eternal feminine, for the beautiful 

women with splendid ornaments, and necks shining 
like milk or snow or glowing like a rose, who, as 
Ebert puts it, ' lay far from the asceticism of the 
poetry of the saints.* 
Naso Muadorinus in his pastorals took Calpumius 
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and Nemesiaaiis lor his modds, just as they had 
taken Viml, and VmpLJShdocntas. Mnamrinns 
imitated the latterin'n& pastorab. 

In an altenme song of his between an old man 
and a boy, the old man draws an artistic contrast 
between the shady coolneas of the wood and the 
mid-day glow of tne son, while the boy praises Km 
whose songs the cre a t ur e s f dlow as once they 
followed OrfheoB with his Inte ; and at the end, 
Charicmagne, who was extolled at the beginning as 
a second uesar, is exalted to heaven as the ioiiMer 
of a new Golden Age. 

jjn the Candingian Renaissance of the Angnstine 
epodi of literature, Theodulf , Bishop of (Means, 
takes first place. At any rate, he CMScribed hi a 
very superior way, and, uke Fortunatus, with some 
humour, the draining of the Larte at Le Mans, 
Feb. 820 ; also, in a light and lively strain, the 
Battle of the Birds, and, with the same strong 
colouring, Paradise. 

The ioyll of the doister garden, so often treated, 
became famous in the much*read HcHktm of 
Wahlafried.'' 

De^te dassical flourishes from Vvapk and 
Columella, and pharmaceutical handling cmT plants, 
there is a eood deal of thoughtful observation of 
Nature in toese ^44 hexameters. 

They contain descriptions of seasons, of redpes, 
flowers and vwetaUes, of the gardener's pleasure in 
(fiming his fields in q[»ring, dearing them of netdes, 
and levdUng the ground thrown iq;> by the moles, 
in protecting his seedlings from rain and sun, and, 
later on, in his gay beds of dedduous plants. 

There is a toudi here and there irtikh is not 
unpoetic— f or instance : 

A bright green patch ol daik blue me paints this 
shady grove; it has short leaves and tinows out short 
umbels, and passes the breath ol the wind and the rajrs 
of the son rii^ down to the end ol the stalk, and at a 
gentie toodi gives forth a heavy soent 
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and: 

With what verse, with what song, can the dry thin- 
ness of my meagre muse rightly extol the shining lily, 
whose whiteness is as the whiteness of gleaming snow, 
whose sweet scent is as the scent of Sabian wo^is P 

He doses pleasantly tooy adjuring Grimald to^ 
read the book under the shade of the peach tree, 
while his school-fellows play round and pick the 
great delicate fruit which they can barely grasp 
with one hand. In the poem to the layman Ruod- 
bem (100 hexameters) he described the dangers 
of Alpine travelling, both from weather and 
other foes. In those days the difficulties of the 
road excluded all interest in mountain beauty. 
There is a tender and expressive poem in Sapphic 
metre, in which, homesick and cold in winter, he 
sang his longing for beautiful Reichenau. But even 
he. Joke most of his predecessors and all his followers, 
wielded his pen with labour, expression often failing 
to keep pace with thought. 

It only remains to mention Wandalbert, a monk 
of the monastery at Priin, whp, in a postscript to 
the Conchmo de$ Martyrolopum^ eives a charming 
account of a landowner's hfe in field, garden, and 
hunt. 

In the cloister, then, idyllic comfort, delighting in 
Nature and a quiet country life, was quite as much 
at home as scholarship and classical study. But we 
shall look there in vain for any trace of the senti- 
mental, the profoundly melancholy attitude of the 
Fathers of me Church, Basil and Gregory, or for 
Augustine's deep faith and devout admiration of the 
works of creation : even the tone of Ausonius and 
Fortunatus, in their charming descriptions of 
scenery, was now a thing of the past. Feeling for 
Nature--sentimental, sympathetic, cosmic, and dog- 
matic—had dwindled down to mere pleasure in cm- 
tivating flowers in the garden, to the level Aachen 
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landscape and such like ; and the power to describe 
the impression made by scenery was, like the im- 
pression itself, lame and weary. 

It was the night of the decline breaking over 
Latin literature. 

And how did it stand with German literature 
up to the eleventh century ? A Gaman Kingd<mi 
had existed from the treaties of Verdun and Mersen 
(842), but during this period traces of German 
poetry are few, outweighed by Latin. 

The two great Messianic poems, Heliamd and 
Kfist, stand out alone. In the HeUand the 
storm on the lake of Gennesaret is vividly painted : 

Then began the power of the storm ; in the whiil* 
wind the waves rose, night descended, the sea broke 
with uproar, wind and water battled together ; yeU 
obedient to the command and to the conteoDing word, 
the watMT stilled itMlf and flowed setendy. 

In Kfist there is a certain distinction in the 
description of the Ascension, as the rising figures 
soar past the constellations of stars, which (usappear 
baieath their feet ; for the rest, the symbolic so 
supplants the direct meaning, that in place of an 
epic we have a moralizing sermon. But there are 
traces of delight in the beauty of the outer worid, 
in the sunshme, and sympathy is attributed to 
Nature: 

She grew very angry at snch deeds. 

The poem MuspiUi (the world fire) shews the 
old northern feeling for Nature ; still more the few 
existing words of the Wessobrunner Prayer : 

This I heard as the greatest marvel among men. 
That cmoe there was no earth nor heaven above, 4 

The bright stars gave no li^t, the snn shone not, ; 

Nor the moon, nor the glorious sea. 

How plainly * the bright, stars ' and the Vglorious 
sea ' shew joy in the beauty of the world i 
In the oldest Scandinavian poems the inflexible 
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character of the Northenier and the niNthem land- 
scape is reflected ; the descriptions are short and 
scanty ; it is not mountain, rock, and sea which 
count as beautiful, but pleasant, and, above all, 
fruitful scenery. Tlie imagery is Ixdd : (Kenninger) 
the wind is tne wolf of wood or sail, the sea tlie 
pathway of the whale, the bath of the diving bird, 
etc. 

The Anglo-Saxon was especially distinguished by 
his forcible images and epithets. In Rynerwulf we 
have * ni^^t falls like a hehnet, dark brown covers 
the mountains.' ^The sky is the fortress of the 
storm, the sun the torch of the world, the jewel of 
splendour.' * Fire is eager, wild, blind, and raging ; 
rae sea is the gray sea, and the sparUing splenmd 
sea ; waves are graves of the dead,' etc. 

^vid feding for Nature is not amcm^ the diar- 
acteristic features of either Scandinavian or old 
German poetry. 

It w naJYt ^nd ^H^^^vft t^^ighftw^i and seldom 
wddity or fordUe. 

The Waltharius shews the influence of Virgil's 
language, in hie^y - cdoured and sympathetic 
descriptions like those of the Latin poetry of the 
r4iroliiigian Renaissance. 

Animal saga probaUy first arose just before the 
twelfth century, and their home was probably 
Franconia. 

Like the genial notices of plant life in the Latin 
poems of the Carlovingian period, the animal poems 
shewed interest in the animal world— the interest of 
a child who ponders individual differences and 
peculiarities, the virtues and failings so dosdy 
allied to its own. It was a naive * hand-and-glove ' 
footing between man and the creatures, whidi 
attributed all his wishes and weaknesses to them, 
wiped out an differences between them with perfect 
impartiality* and gave the characteristics of eadi 
annual with exactness and poetry. 
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The soil for the cultivation of poetry about animals 
was prepared by the symboUc and allegorical way of - y 
lookmg at Nature which held sway all through the ^ 
Middle Ages. 

The material was used as a symbolic language for 
the inmiaterial, the world of sense conceived of as 
a great picture-book of the tru^ of salvation, in 
whose pages God, the devil, and, between them 
man, figured : thus plant Ufe suggested the flower of 
the root of Jesse, foretold by Isaiah, red flowers the 
Saviour's womuk, and so forth. In the earUest 
Christian times, a remarkable letter existed in 
Alexandria, the so-called * Physicdogus,' which 
has affected the proverbial turns of speech in the 
world's literature up to the present day to an 
almost unequalled d^ee. 

It gave the s)mibo&c meanings of the different 
animals. The lamb and unicorn were symbols of 
C&rist ; sheep, fish, and deer, of his followers ; dragons, 
serpents, and bears, of the devil ; swine, hares, hyenas, 
of giuttoay; the disorderly luxuriance of snow 
meant death, Ihe jdioenix the resurrection, and so 
forth, indeed, whole categmes of animals were turned 
into allegories of the truths of salvation.^^ The 
cleverest fables of animals were in Isengritneny ^* 
published in Ghent about 1140 in Latin verse— the 
story of the sick lion and his cure by the fox, and 
the outwitting of the wolf. Such fables did not 
remain special to German national Uterature, but 
became popular subjects in the literature of the 
whcde world; and it is a significant fact that they 
afterwards tocdc root espec^y in Flanders, where 
tiae taste for still life and delight in Nature has 
always found a home, and which became the nursery, j 
in later times, of landscape, animal, and genre' 
painting. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE NAIVE FEELING AT THE TIME OF THE CRUSADES 

In the development and maturing of the race, as 
of the individual, nothing is more helpful than con- 
tact with foreign elements, people of other maimers, 
thoughts, and feelings. Intimate intercourse between 
di£Eerent nationalities rouses what is best in the soul 
of a nation, inviting, as it does, to discussion and 
^position, as well as to the acquisition of new ideas, 
llie conquests of Alexander the Great opened up a 
new world to the Greek, and a new culture arose — 
Hellenism. It was a new world that rose before the 
astonished eyes of the Crusader— -in his case too, the / 

East ; but the resulting culture did not last. The 
most diverse motives fused to bring about this 
great migration to a land at once unknown and yet^ 
through religion, familiar; and a great variety of 
characters and nations met under ^e banner of the 
Cross. 

Naturally this shaking up together, not only of 
Europeans among themselves, out of the eastern 
with the western world, brought about a complete 
revolution in manners, spee(£, art, science, trade, 
manufacture, thought, and feeling, and so became 
an important factor in |;eneral progress. 

The narrow boundanes of nationality, race, and 
education were broken through ; all felt equal 
before the leading idea ; men, places, plants, and 
animals were alike new and wondeitul. Little 
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wonder if Gennaii Imights returning home from the 
East wove fiction with their fact, uid produced the 
most fantastic and adventurous heroic songs. 

Man^ of the noblest of the nations johied the 
Crusades in pious aidour for the cause, and it is easy 
to imagine the effect of the complete novelty of scene 
upon them. With such tremendous new impres- 
sions to cope with» it is not surprising that even tiie 
best minds» untrained as they were, were unequal to 
the task, and that the descriptions <rf real experiences 
or events in poetic form failed to express miBt Hkty 
meant. Besides this, there is no doubt that in many 
ways the facts fell bdow their ideals ; also that ti^e 
Crusader's mantle covered at the same timea rabble, 
whidi joined from the lowest motives, the scum of 
Europe. It must also be remembered that it is far 
easier to experience or feel than to pass on that 
experience and fec&ic; to others ; that those who 
wrote <fid not always belong to the most educated; 
and that they wrote, for the most part, with difficulty 
in Greek or latin. When all this has been wd^^ed 
and admitted, the fact remains that in existing 
accounts of the Crusades there is great poverty cS 
description of scenery^ and lack of much f eding for 
Nature. The historian, as such, was bound to give 
first place to matters of factand practical import* 
ance, and so to j udge a place by its value to an army 
passing throu|^ or occupying it ; by its fertility, 
water-supply, its swamps or stony ground, and so 
forth ; bat still the modem reader is astonished to 
see how little impression the scenery of th$ Holy 
Land made, judged by the accounts we possess, upon 
the Crusaders. Even when it is conceded uiat 
other important concerns came first, and that 
danger, want, and hunger must often have made 
eve^hing disagreeable, still, references to Nature 
are very scanty, and one mav look in vain for any 
interest in beautiful scenery for its own sake. 

There is only matter-of-fact geographical and 
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mythological infonnation in William of Tours' 
] History of tite Crusades ; for instance, in his descrip- 
tion of tiie Bosphorns he does not waste a word 
over its beautjr. But, as ^ fruitful ' and * pleasant ' 
are ever-recurring adjectives with him, one cannot 
say that he absolutely ignored it. 

He said of Dmazzo: 'They weather the bad 
seasons of the year in fruitful districts rich in woods 
and fields, and all acceptable conditions ' ; of T3^e, 
' The town has a most excellent position on a plain, 
almost entirely surrounded by mountains. The soil 
is productive, the wood of value in many wa3rs.' 
Of Antioch, 'Its position is very convement and 
pleasant, it lies in valleys which have excellent and 
mtile scmI, and are most pleasantly watered by 
springs and streams. The mountains which enclose 
the town on both sides are really verj^ hi^h ; but 
send down very dear water, and their sides and 
sl^)es aiB covered by builcUngs up to the very 
^^ summits.' There is nothing about beautiful views, 

unless one takes this, whidi really only records a 
meteorological curiosity: 'From the top of one 
mountain one can see the ball of the sun at the 
fourth watdi of the night, and if one turns round at 
the time when the first rays light up the darkness, 
one has night on one side and day on the otha:.' 

Tyre is described again as 'omspicuous for the 
fertility oi its soil and the charm of its position.' 
its great waterworks are e^>ecially admired, since 
by their means 'not only the gardens and most 
fruitful orchards flourish, but the cane from which 
sugar is made, which is so useful to man for health 
aod other purposes, and is sent by merchants to the 
most distant parts of the world.' Other reporters 
were diarmed by the fertihty and wealth of the 
East. ' On those who came from the poorer and 
colder western countries, the rich resources of the 
sunny land in compariscMi with the poverty of home 
made an impression of overflowing plenty, and at 
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^ times almost of inexhaustihlaiess. The descrip-* 
tions of certain districts, extolled for their ^)eaal 
richness, sound almost enthusiastic' ^ 

Burkhard von Monte Sion was enthusiastic about 
Lebanon's wealth of meadows and gardens, and the 
^ain round Tripolis, and considered the I^ain of 
Esdraelcm the most desirable place in the worid ; 
but, on exact and unprejudiced examination, there 
is nothing in his woros b^ond homely admiration 
and matter-of-fact discussion of its great practical 
utility. 

He says of La Boneia, *That plain has many 
homesteads, and beautiful ^ves of olive and fig 
and other trees of various kmds, and much timber. 
Moreover, it abounds in no common measure in 
rivers and pasture land'; doses a geogratdiical 
account of Lebanon thus, * There are in Liranus 
and Antihbanus themselves fertile and well«tilled 
valleys, rich in pasture land, vineyards, gardens, 
plantations— in a word, in all the good things of the 
world * ; and says of the Plain of Galilee, I .never 
saw a loveher country, if our sins and wrong-doing 
did not prevent Christians from living there.' 

He had some feeHng too for a distant view. He 
wrote of Samaria: ^ The site was veiy beautiful; the 
view stretched right to the Sea of Joraa and to ' 
AntipatrB and Csesarea of Palestine, and over the 
whcAe mountain of Ephraim down to Ramathaym 
and Sophim and to Carmel near Aocon by the sea. 
And it is rich in fountains and gaxd^is and oUve 

groves, and all the good things this world desires.' 
ut it would be going too far to conclude from the 
following words that he appreciated the ccmtrast 
between simple and sublime scenery : ' It must be 
noticed too, that the river, from tiie source oi Jordan 
at the foot of Lebanon as far as the Desert of Pharan, 
has broad and pleasant plains oa both sides, and 
beyond these the fields are surrounded by very 
high mountains as far as the Red Sea.' 
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In deaUng with Gethsemane and the Mount of 
Olives, religious enthusiasm suppresses any referen(ce 
to scenery. 

These descriptions shew that the wealth and 
fertility of the country were praised before its 
beauty, and that this was only referred to in short, 
meagre phrases, which tell less about it than any 
raptures without special knowledge. 

It was much the same with Phokas, who visited 
the Holy Land in 1135.' 

He was greatly impressed by the position of 
Antioch, *mth its meadows and fruitful gardens, 
and the murmur of waters as the river, f ea by the 
torrents of the Castahan spring, flows <}uietly round 
the town and besprinkles its towers with its gentle 
waves . • . • but most to be admired of all is the 
mountain between town and sea, a noble and re- 
markable sight— indeed, a delight to the beholder's 
eye • . • • the Orontes flows with countless windings 
at the foot of it, and discharges itsdf into the sea/ 

He thought Lebanon very beautiful and worthy 
its praise in Holy Scripture : * The sun Ues like white 
hair upon its head ; its vallejrs are crowned with 
pines, cedars, and cypresses; streams, beautiful to 
look at and quite cdd, flow from the ravines and 
vallqrs down to the sea, and the freshly melted 
snow gives the flowing water its crystal deamess/ 

Tyre, too, was prai^ for its beauty: * Strangers 
were particulady delighted with one ^ring, which 
ran through meadows; and if one stands on the 
tower, one can see the dense growth of plants, the 
movement of the leaves in the glow of noon/ 

The plain of Nazareth, too, was ' a heaven on earth, 
the debght of the soul.' 

But recollections of the sacred story were dearer 
to Phokas than the scenery, and elsewhere he 
limited himself to noting the rich fruit gardens, 
shady groups of trees, and streams and rivers with 
pleasant banks. 
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Epiphanius Monachus Hagiopolitae, in his Enar- 
roHo Syria, was a very dry pioneer; so, too, 
the Anonymus de locis Hierosotymitanis ; Per- 
diccas, in his Hierosofyma, describes Sion thus : * It 
stands on an eminence so as to strike the eye, and 
is beautiful to behold, owing to a number of vines 
and flower gardens and pleasant spots.' 

It must be admitted men, that, beside utilitarian 
admiration of a Paradise of fniitfulness, there is 
some record of simple, even enthusiastic ddight in 
its beauty ; but oruy as to its general features, and 
in the most meagre terms. The country was more 
interesting to the Crusaders as the scene of the 
Christian story than as a place in which to rest and 
dream and acnnire Nature for her own sake. 

The accounts of German pilgrimages' of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries only contain diy 
notices, such as those of Jacob von Bern (1346-47), 
Pfintzing (1436-40), and Ulrich Leman (1472-00). 
The last-mentioned praises Damascus in this clumsy 
faishion : * The tpwn is very gay, quite surrounded 
by orchards, with many brooks and springs flowing 
inside and out, and an inexpressible number of 
people in it,' etc. Dietrich von Schachten describes 
Venice in this way : * Venice lies in the sea, and is 
built neither on land nor on mountain, but on wooden 
piles, which is unbelievable to one who has not seen 
it' ; and Candia: * Candia is a beautiful town in the 
sea, well binlt; also a very fruitful island, with all 
sorts of things that men need for living.' He 
describes a ride throufi;h Southern Italy : ' Saturdav 
we rode from Trepalda, but the same day through 
diestnut and ha^ woods; were told that these 
woods paid the king 16,000 ^den every year. 
After that we rode a German mile through a wood, 
where each tree had its vine— many trees carri^ 
3 ohms of wine, which is pleasant to see — ^and came 
to Nola.' 

Pe called Naples * very pretty and bi§,' and went 
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on : ^ Then the king took us to the sea and shewed 
us the ports, which are pretty and strong with 
bulwarks and gates; we saw many beautiful ships 
too/ etc. One does not know which is the more 
wonderful here, the poverty of the description ov 
the utter lack of personal observation : what the 
wood produced, and how one was protected from the 
sea, was more knportant to the writer than wood 
and sea thanselves, and this, even in speaking of the 
Bay of Naples, perhaps the most beautiful spot in 
Europe. But instances Uke these are t3^ical of 
German descriptions at the time, and their Alpine 
travels fared no better.* 

Geographical knowledge of the Al^s advanced 
very slowly ; there was as yet no aesthetic enjoyment 
of their beauly. The Prankish histmans (Gr^ory 
of Tours, Fredegar) chronicled ^>ecial events in the 
Alps, but very briefly. Fredegar, for instance, knew 
of the sudden appearance of a hot spring in the Lake 
of Thun, and Gregory of Tours notes that the land- 
slip in 563 at the foot oi the Dent du Midi, above' 
the point where the Rhine entors the Lake of Geneva, 
was a dreadful event. Not only was the Castle of 
Tauretuniun overwhehned, but the blocking of the 
Rhine caused a deluge lelt as far as Geneva. The 
pious prince of the Churdi explained this as a portent 
of another catastrophe, the pest, which ravaged Gaul 
soon after. 

Tliere was much fabling at that time in the legends 
of saints, about great muies of iron, gold, and silver, 
and about chamois and buck, cattle-breeding and 
A^)ine husbainiry in the * regio montana ' ; for 
example, in von Aribo's Vita S. Emmerani. When 
the Alps became more frequented, especially when, 
through Charlemagne, a pditical bndge came to 
unite Italy and Germany, new roads were made and 
the whole region was better known— in fact, early in 
mediaeval times, not only poUtical, but ecclesiastical 
and mercantile life spread its threads over a ^eat 
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Eart of the known wwld, and began to bind the 
ves of nations together, so that the Alps no 
longer remained ierra incognita to dwellers far and 
near. 

We have accounts of Alpine jonmeys by the Abb6 
llaj<dns T. Qugny (^^[o), Bernard v. Hildeshebn 
(iioi)» Aribert v. Bfailand, Anno v. Codn'), bnt 
without a trace of orography. They scarcel}r refer 
to the snow and glacier regions from the side of 
phydcal geo^aphy, or even of aesthetic feeling ; and 
do not m^ia(»i the mountain monarchs so familiar 
to-day— Mt. Blanc, the Jungfrau, Ortner, Glockner, 
etc.— which were of no value to their life, practical 
or scientific. These writers record nothing but names 
of {daces and their own troubles and dangers in 
travelling, especially in winter. And even at &e end 
of the fifteenth century, German travels across the 
Alps were written m the same strain— for exami>le, 
the account of the voyage of the Elector-Palatine 
Alexander v. Zweibnicken and G>unt Joh. Ludwig 
2U Nassau (1495--96) from Zurich Rapperschwyl and 
Wesen to WaJlensee : * This is the real Switzerland ; 
has few villages, just a house here and a house there, 
but beautiful meadows, much cattle, and very high 
mountains, on which snow lies, which falls before 
Christmas, and is as hard as any rock.' As an 
exception to this we have a vivid and poetic de- 
scription of the famous Verona Pass in Latin veise 
by Guntherus Ligurinus. 

Giinther's description of this notorious ravine, 
between sky-high Alps, with tiie torrent rushing 
at the bottom and a passage so narrow that men 
could only move forward one by one, sounds like 
a personal experience. This tweUth-century poem 
comes to us, in fact, like a belated echo of Fortunatus. 
We must now enquire whether the chief representa^ 
tives of German literature at this time shewed any 
<rf the national love of Nature, whether the influence 
of the Crusades was viable in them* bow far scenery 
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took a place in epic and song, and whether, as 
modems have so often stated, mediaeval Germany 
stood high above antiquity in this respect. Gervinus, 
a classic example on the last point, in the section of 
his history of German poetry which treats of the 
difEerence between the German fables about animals 
on the one hand, and Esop's and the Oriental on the 
other, said : 

The way in which animals axe handled in the fables 
demanded a far slighter familiarity between them and 
men ; so exact a knowledge as we see in the German 
fables, often involving knowledg[e of their natural 
history, such insight into the 'privacy of the animal 
world/ belonged to quite another kind of men. Antiquity 
did not delight in Nature, and deUght in Nature is 
tiie very foundation of these poems. Remote antiquity 
neither knew nor sought to know any natural history ; 
but only wondered at Nature. The art of hunting 
and the passion for it, often carried to excess in the 
Middle Ages, was unknown to it. It is a bold remark 
of Grimm's that he could smell the old smeU of the 
woods in the German animal poems» but it is one whose 
truth every one will feel, who turns to this simple 
poetry with an open mind, who cares for Nature and 
life in the open. 

This is a very tangle of empty phrases and mis- 
statements. No people stood m more heartfelt and 
naive relation to Nature, especially to the animal 
world, than the Hindoos and Persians. In earlier 
enquiries' we have reviewed ^the naive feeling dis- 
played in Homer and the sentimental in^Hellenism, 
and have seen that the taste for hunting increased 
knowledge of Nature in the open in Hdlenic days 
far more than in the Middle Ages. We shall see now 
that the level of feeling reached in those and imperial 
Roman da)^ was not r^ained in European literature 
until long after the fall of Latin poetry, and that it 
was the fertilising influence of that classic spirit, and 
that alone, which enabled the inborn German taste 
for Nature, and for hunting, and plant and animal 
life, to fin^ fistic expression. It w^ ^ too super- 
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fidal knowledge of classic literature, and an inclina- 
tion to synthesis, and clever a frion argument (a 
style impressed upon his day by H^d's metibod, 
and iortunatdy fast disappearing), which led Ger- 
vinus to exalt tiie Middle Ages at the expense of 
antiquity. It sounds like a weak concession "vdien 
he says elsewhere : 

Joy in Nature, whidi is pecnfiar to modem times, n 
in contrast to antiquity, wmch is seen in the earilest 
mediaeval poems, and in which, moreo v er, expiring 
antiquity came to meet the German-— this J<^ in Nature, 
in dwdun^ on plant and animal lile, is the very aonl 
of this (anund) poetry. As in its plastic art, so in all 
its poetry, antiquity only ooooecned itsell with gods 
ana heroes ; its glance was alwa3f8 turned up war ds . 

But, as afact, no one has ever stood with feet more 
firmly idanted on this earth than the Greek, enjoy- 
ing life and undeterred by much scruple or concern 
as to the powers above ; and centuries of development ' 
passed before German Uterature equalled Greek in 
love of Nature and expressive representation of her ; 
beauty. 

To rank the two national epics of Germany, the 
Nibdungenlied and dtdrun, side by side with the 
Iliad and Odyssey is to exaggerate their value. 
And here, as ever, overstraining the comparison is 
mischievous. 

The NibdungefiUed is undeniably charming with 
its laconic and yet plastic descriptions, its vigorous 
heroes, and the tragic course of their fate ; so is 
Gudnm^ that mdocuous poem of the North Sea. 
But they never, either in composition, method of 
representation, or descriptive ^ithets, reach the 
p^ect art of the Greek epics. What moral beautyi 
and plastic force there is in Homer's comparisons 
and m his descriptions of times and seasons I what 
a dear eye and warm heart he has for Natiure in all 
her moods I and what raw and scanty bcf[innincs 
of such things we have in the NtbdungenliM t . 
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It is true Homer had not attained to the d^ee 
of S3mflpathy which finds in Nature a friend, a 
sharer of one's jo}^ and sorrows ; she is pictured 
objectively in the form of epic comparisons; but 
how faithfully, and with what range and 
variety ! 

There can scoxceLy be another epic in the world 
so poor in descriptions of time and place as the 
I Nibelungenlied ; it cannot be used to prove German 
T ieding for Nature ! 

In^a, Persia, and Greece made natural phenomena 
the counterparts of human life, weaving into the tale, 
by wa3^ ol con^>arison or enviroprdent, charming 
genre pictures (d plant and animal Ufe, each complete 
in itsdf ; in the Nibelungefdied Nature plays no part 
at all, not even as framework. 

Time is indicated as sparsely as possible : 

* Upon the 7th day at Worms on the Rhine shore, 
the gallant horsemen arrived.' 

* On a Whitsun morning we saw them all go by * ; 
or * When it grew towards even, and near the sun's 
last ray, seeing the air was dboler'; or *He must 
hang, till lig^t morning threw its glow through the 
window.* The last is the most poetic ; dsCTrhere 
it is * Day was over, night fell.* 

i Terseness can be both a beauty and a force; 
but, in comparison with Greece, how very little 
feeling for Nature these expressions contain! 
It is no better with descnptions of place : 

* From the Rhine they rode through Hesse, their 
warriors as well, towards the Saxon country, where 
they to fighting feU.' 

* He found a fortress placed upon a mountain.* 

* Into a wide-roomed palace of fashion excellent, 
for there, beneath it rushing, one saw the Danube's 
flood.' 

Even the story of the hunt and the murder of 
Si^^fried is quite matter-of-fact and sparse as to 
scenery: ^ By a cold spring he soon lost his life . . . . 
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then they rode from there into a deep wood .... 
there they encamped l^ the green wood, where they 
wonld hnnt on me broad mead .... one heard 
momitain and tree echo.' 

*The spring of water was pnre and cool and 
good.' • . . 

'There fdl Chriemhild's husband among the 
flowers • ... all romid aboat the flowers were 
wetted with his blood/ 

One thinks instinctively of Indian and Greek 
poetry, of Adonis and the death of Baldur in the ^ 
i^rtfiemSaga. But even here, where the subject 
almost suggests it, there is no trace of Nature's 
S3nnpathy with man. 

References to the animal world too— Chriemhild's 
dreams of the falcons seised bv two ea^^, and 
the two wild boars which attacked Siegfried, the 
game hunted in the forests by tiie heroes who run 
Ske panthers— all ^ow it to be of no importance. 

Even such phrases as rosy-red, snow-white, etc., 
are rare—* Her lovely face became all rosy-red with 
pleasure ' ; but there is a certain tenderness in the 
conmarisons of Quiemhild : 

* ihen came the lovely maiden, even as morning 
red from sombre clouds outbreaking,' and, 'just 
as the moon in brightness excels the bnghtest 
stars, and suddenly outshining, athwart the douds 
appears,' so she excelled all otiier women. 

It has been said that one can hear the sighing of 
the north wind and the roar of the North Sea in 
GttJfun, but this is scarcely more than a pretty 
phrase. The 'dark tempestuous' sea, 'wild un- 
fathomable' waves, the shore 'wet from the 
blood of the ^lain,' are indeed mentioned, but 
that is all. 

Wat of Sturmland says to the young warriors : 
* The air is still and the moon shmes dear ..... 
when the red star yonder in the south dips his head/ 
in the brine, I shaj^ blow on my great horn that all 
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the hosts shall hear'; but it is hope of mornings 
not delight in the starry sky, that he is expressing. 

Indications of place too are of the bnefest, just 
* It was a broad neck of land, called the WiUpen- 
sand/ or/ In a few hours they saw the shores where 
they woidd land, a Uttle harbour lay in sight enfolded 
by low hills clothed with dark fir trees. 
-*> The first trace of sympathy with Nature occurs in 

the account of the effect of Horand's song. 

Like Orpheus, he charms the little birds and other 
creatures : * He sang with such a ^lendid voice, 
that the Uttle birds ceased their song.' 

* And as he began to sing again, all the birds in 
the copse round ceased their sweet songs.' 

^The very cattle left their green pastures to 
hearken, the Uttle gold beetles stopped running 
among the grass, the fishes ceased to shoot about in 
the brooks. He sang long hours, and it seemed but 
a brief moment. 'Die very church beUs sounded 
sweet no longer ; the folk left the choir songs of 
the priests and ran to hear him. All who heard his 
voice were beart-^ck after the singer, so grand and 
sweet was the strain.' 

Indications of time are rarely found more short and 
concise than here : 

When night ended and day began.- 

On the I2th day they quitted the country. 

In Maytime. On a cool morning. 

This is a Uttle richer : 

It was the time when leaves spring up deliRhtfully 
and birds of all sorts sing their b^ in the woods. 

Much more definite and distinct is : 

It was about that time of the year when departing 
winter sheds his last terrors upon the earth ; a sharp 
breeze was bk>wing and the sea was covered with broken 
up ice ; but there were gleams of sunshine upon the 
huls, and the little birds began to tune their throats 
tremulously, that they might be ready to sing tli^ 
lay when tibe March weather was past. 
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Gudnm trembled with cold ; her wet ffamieiit 
clung close to her white limbs ; the wind dasbed her 
golden hair abont her iauce. 

And later, when the momkig of Gudmn's ddiverance 
breaks, the indications of time, though short, are 
plastic enough : 

After the space of an hoar the red star went down 
upon the edge of the sea, and Wat of Stormland, 
standing upon the hill, blew a great blast on his honi, 
which was neard in the land for miles round. . . • Tb« 
sound of Wat's horn .... wakened a young maid, 
who, stealing on tiptoe to the window, looked over the 
bay and beheld the glimmering of spears and helms 
upon the sands. . . . 'Awake, mis&ess,' she died, 
' the host of the Hegelings is at hand.* 

Companions are few : 

He sprang like a wild Hon. 

The shower of stones flung down upon Wat 'is 
but an April shower.' 

Images are few too : 

This flower of lu>pe, to find repose here on the shore, 
Hartmouth and his friends did not bring to Uossom. 

Wilhehn Grimm rightly observes : 

At this epoch the poetxy of the Fatherland gave no 
separate descriptions of Nature— descriptions, that is, 
whose only object ¥ras to paint the impression of the 
landscape in glowing colours upon the mind. The 
old Gexman masters certainly did not lack feeling for 
Nature, but they have left us no other expression of 
it than such as its connection with histoncal events 
demanded. 

And further : 

The question, whether contact with Southern Italy, 
or, through the Crusades, with Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Palestine, did not enrich German poetry with new 
pictures of Nature, can only, as a general rule, be 
answered in the negative. 

In the courtly epics of chivalry, the place of real 
Nature was taken by a fabulous wonoerworld, full 
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of the most fantastic and romantic sceneiy, in which 
wood, fidd, plants, and animals were all distorted. 
For instance, in the Alexander saga (of Pfafien 
Lamprecht) Alexander the Great describes to his 
teacher Aristotle the wonders he has seen, and how 
one day he came with his army to a dark forest, 
where the interlacing boughs of tall trees completely 
shut out the sunhght. Clear, cool streams ran 
through it down to the valley, and birds' songs 
^oed in the shade. The ground was covered by 
an enormous quantity of flower buds of wondrous 
size, which looked like great balls, snow-white and 
rose-coloured, closely folded up. Presently, the 
fragrant goblets opened, and out of all these wonder- 
flowers stepped lovely maidens, rosy as dawn and 
white as day, and about twelve years old. All these 
thousands of charming beings raised their voices 
together and competed with the birds in son^, sway- 
ing up and down in charming lines, singmg and 
laughmg in the cool shade. They were dres^ in 
red and white, like the flowers from which they were 
bom ; but if sun rays fell on them, they would fade 
and die. They were only children of me woodland 
shade and the smnmer, and Uved no longer than the 
flowers, which May brings to Ufe and Autumn kills. 
In this wood Alexander and his host pitched their 
tents, and lived through the summer with the Uttle 
maids. But their hapjuness only lasted three months 
and twelve daj^ : 

When the time came to an end, our joy passed away 
too ; the flowers faded, and the pretty girls died ; trees 
lost their leaves, springs their flow, and the birds their 
song ; all pleasure passed away. Discomfort began to 
touch my heart with many sorrows, as day by day I saw 
the beautiful maidens die, the flowers fade : with a heavy 
heart, I departed with my men. 

This faiiy-hke tale, with its blending of human 
and plant hfe, is very poetically conceived ; but it is 
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only a play of fancy, one of the early steps towards 
the modem feeling. 

The battle scenes, as well as other scenes in this 
poem, are bold and exaggerated. Armies meet like 
roaring seas; missiles ^ from both sides as thick 
as snow ; after the dreaoful bath of blood, sim and 
moon veil their hght and turn away from the murder 
committed there. 

Hartmann von der Aue, too, did not draw real 
Nature, but only one of his own invention. 

For example, the wild forest with the magic spring 
in IwHn : 

I turned to the wilds next morning, and foiind sat 
extensive clearing, hidden in the forest, solitary and 
without husbandmen. There, to my distress, I descried 
a sad delight of the eyes — ^beasts of every kind that I 
know Renames of, attacking each other. . . .thisspiing 
is cold and very pure ; neither rain, sun, or wind reaSb, it ; 
it is screened by a most beautiful Mme tree. The tree 
is excessively tall and thick, so that neither sun nor rain 
can penetrate its foliage, winter does not inj ure it, nor 
lessen its beauty by one hair ; 'tis green and blossoming 
the whole year round. . . . Over the spring there is 
a wonderfully fine stone .... the tree was so covered 
with birds that I could scarcely see the branches, and 
even the foliage almost disappeared. The sweet songs 
were pleasant and resounded through the forest, which 
re-echoed them. . . . 

As I poured water upon the ruby, the sun, which 
had just come out, disappeared, the birds' song round 
about ceased, a black storm approached, dark heaw 
storm-clouds came from all four q^uarters of the vauft 
of heaven. It seemed no longer bnght day .... soon 
a thousand flashes of lightning played round me in the 
forest .... there came storm, rain, and hail .... the 
storm became so great that the forest broke down. 

He never shews a real love for Nature even in his 
lyrics, for the wish for flowers in Winter Complaint 
can hardly be said to imply that : 

He who cares for flowers must lament much at this 
heavy, dismal time ; a wife helps to shorten the long 
nights. In l^iis way I will shorten long winter without 
the birds' song. 
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I Wolfram von Eschenbach, too, is very sparing of 

^ references to Nature : time is given by sucn phrases 

as * when twilight b^an,' or * as the day broke/ 

•at the bright glow of morning' . . . . *as day 

akeady turned to evening.' 

His interest in real things was driven into 
the background W love-making and adventures — 
Arthur* s Round TcMe and the Holy Grail \ all 
the romance of knighthood. When he described 
a forest or a garden, he always decked it out 
lavishly. 
For instance, the garden in Orgeluse : 

A garden surrounding a mountain, planted with noble 
trees where pomegranates, figs, olives, vines, and other 
fruits grew nchly .... a spring poured from the rock, 
and (for all this would have been nothing to him with* 
out a fair lady) there he found what did not displease 
him — a ladv so beautiful and fair that he was charmed 
at the sight, the flower of womanly beauty. 

' Comparisons are few and not very poetic. In 
Songs of the Heart — 

The lady of the land watered herself with her heart's 
tears. 

Her eyes rained upcm the child. 

Her joy was drowned in lamentation. 

Gawan and Orgeluse, 

Spite their outer sweetness, as disagreeable as a 
shower of rain in sunshine. 

There were many fair flowers, but their colours 
could not compare with that of Orgeluse. 

His heroes are specially fond of birds. Young 
Parzival 

) ^ Felt Uttle care while the little birds sang round him ; 

it made his heart swell, he ran weeping into the house. 

and Gawan 

Found a door open into a garden ; he stept in to look 
round and enjoy the air and the singing of the birds. 
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So we see that in the NibdungenKed scaroehr a 
plant grew, and Hartmann and Wolfram's gardens 
belonged almost entirely to an unreal region ; there 
are no traces of a very deep feeling for Nature in 
all this. 

But Gottfried von Strassburg, with his vivid, 1 
sensuous imagination and keen eye for beauty, 1 
shewed a distinct advance both in taste and adiieve- 
ment« He, too, notes time briefly : 'And as it drew 
towards evening/ 'Now dajr had broke/ He 
repeats his comparisons: fair ladies are 'the 
wonder rose of May/ ' the longing white rose/ 
The two Isolts are sun and dawn. BrangHne is the 
full moon. The terrified girl is thus described : 

Her rosy mouth paled; the fair cok>iir, which was 
her ornament, died oat of her skin ; her bri^t eyes grew 
dim like night after day. 

Another comparison is 3 

Like the siren's song, drawing a bark to the reef 
as by a magnet, so the sweet 3roang queen attracted 
many hearts. 

Love is a usurious plant, whose sun never goes 
down ; a romance sweetens the mood as May dew 
sweetens the blood. 

Constant friendship is one which takes the^easore 
with the pain, the thorn with the rose, ihe last 
comparisons shew more thou|^t, and still more is 
seen in the beginning of the poem, Riwalin and 
Blanchefiuf, which has a diarming description of 
Spring. 

Now the festival was agreed upon and arranged 

For the four flowering weeks 

When sweet May attracts, till he flies ofl again. 

At Tinkapol upon a green plain 

High np on a wondmol meadow with spring colour 

Such as no eye has seen before or since. Sort sweet 

May 
Had dressed it with his own charming extravagance. 



\ 
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There were little wood birds, a joy to the ear, 
1 1 FlowerB and grass and green plants and summer 
' meads 

That were a delight to eye and heart. 

Od» found there whatever one would, whatever May 

should bring — 
Shade from the sun, limes by the brook, 
A gentle, breeze which brought the prattie 
' Of Mark's court people. May's fnend, the green 
turf. 
Had made hersdf a charminflf costume of flowers. 
In which she shone back at the guests with a festival 
of her own ; 
. The blossoming trees smiled so sweetly at every 
one. 
That heart and mind smiled back again. 
The pure notes of the birds, blessed and beautiful. 
Toucned heart and senses, filling lull and dale with 

X joy* 

I The dear nightlnfflle. 

Sweet bird, may it ever be blessed ! 

Sang so lustily upon the boufi;h 

That many a heart was filled with joy and good 

humour. 
There the company pitched itself 
With great delight on the green grass. 
The Umes gave enough shade. 
And many covered their tent roofs with green 

boughs. 

There is a heartfelt ring in this. We see that even 
this early period of Geraian mediaeval poetry was 
not enture^ lacking in dear voices to sing of 
Nature with real sympathy. 

The description of the Minne grotto is famous, 
with its magical accessories, its limes and other trees, 
birds, songs, and flowers, so that ' eye and ear aUke 
found sfMce * ; but the romantic love episode, 
interwoven as it is by the poet with the life of Nature, 
is more interesting for our purpose. 

They had a court, th^had a council which brought 
them nought but joy. Their courtiers were the green 
trees, the shade and the sunlight, the streamlet and 
the spring ; flowers, grass, leaf, and blossom, which 
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refreabed their eyeB. Thtir tervke wm tbe song ol 
the hiids, the Httle bfown nightingfttet, the throraets 
and the merles and other wood Uraa. The aialdn and 
the ringdove vied with each other to do them pleaaoie. 
aU day long their mnaic rejoiced ear and aooL Their 
love was tneir hiffh feast. • . . The man was idlh 
the woman, and mt woman with the man ; they had 
the fellowship they meet desired, and were where they 
would be. • • . 



In the dewy moradng they gat them forth to the 
meadow where grass and flowers alike had been re* 
freshed. The glade was their pteasore-gronnd ; thev 
wandered hithar and thither heaikening each other^ 
speech, and waldng the song of the birds by their 
f ootstep s . Then they turned them to where the cod 
clear spring rippled forth, and sat beside its stream 
and watched its flow till the son grew high in the 
heaven, and they felt its shade. Iiien they betook 
them to the linden, its branches offered them a welcome 
shelter, the breeses were sweet and soft beneatii its 
shade, and the conch at its feet was decked with the 
fairest grass and flowers. 

With these lovers, love of Nature is only second 
to love of each other. So in the following : 



i| 



That same moniing had Tristan and his lady-love 
-stolen forth hand in hand and come foil early, throoffh 
the morning dew, to the flowery meadow and the lov^ 
vale. Dove and nightinjgale sainted them sweethr, 
greeting; their friends Tristan and Isenlt. The wild ! 
wood birds bade them welcome in their own tongue ..... 
it was as if they had conspired amoiu^ themselves to 

the leafy branches m changeful wise, answering each ^ 
other in song and refrain. The spring that charmed 
their eye and ear whispered a welcome, even as did 
the linden with its rustling leaves. The blossoming 
trees, the fair meadow, the flowers, and the green grass — 
all that bloomed laughed at their coming; the dew 
which cooled their feet and refreshed their heart 
offered a silent greeting. 

The amorous passion was the soil in which, in its 
early narrow stages, sympathy for Nature grew up. 
Was it the thirteenth-century fyrics, the love-songs of " 
the Minnesingers, which unfolded the germ ? For the 
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lyric is the form in which the deepest expression can 
be given to feeling for Nature, and in which she 
either appears as background, frame, or ornament, 
or, by borrowing a soul or symbolizing thought and 
feeUngy blends with the inner hfe. 

As the German court epics took their material 
from France, so the German love-songs were inspired 
/ : by the Proven9al troubadours. The national cuffer- 
ences stand out dear to view : the vivid glowing 
Proven9al is fresher, more vehement, and mettlesome ; 
the dreamy German more monotonous, tame, and 
melancholy. The one is given to proud daring, 
wooing, battle, and the triumph of victor}^ ; the other 
to musing, loving, and brooding enthusiasm. The 
stamp of the occasional, of improvisation, is upon 
all Ftovenfal work ; while with the German Minne- 
singers, everything — ^Nature as well as love— tends to 
be stereotyped, monotonous. 

The scanty remains of Troubadour songs* often 
shew mind and Nature very strikingly brought 
together, either in harmony or contrast. For 
example, Bernard von Ventadour (1195) : 

It may annoy others to see the foliage faU from 
the trees, but it pleases me matly ; one cannot famcy 
I shonld long for leaves and flowers when she, my dear 
one, is haughty to me. 

Cold and snow become flowers and greenery under her 
charming glance. 

\ As I slumber at night, I am waked by the sweet song 

I of the nightingale ; nothinjg; but love in my mind quite 
thrilled l^ shudders of delight. 

God I could I be a swallow and sweep through the 
air, I would go at midnight to her little chamber. 

When I behold the lark up spring 

To meet the bright sun joyfully, 

How he forgets to poise his wing 

In his gay spirit's revelry. 

Alas I that mournful thoughts should spring 

E'en from that happy sonp;ster's glee ! 

Strange that such gladdenmg sight should bring 

Not joy but pining care to me. 
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A vary modem thought which calls to mind 
Theodore Stonn's toiM^iog lines after the death 
of his wife: 

But this I cannot endure, that the 8im smiles as 
before, clocks strike and bells ring as in thy liletime, 
and day and night still follow each other. 

He connects q)ring with love : 

When grass grows gresn and fresh leaves iqpdng 
And flowers are budding on the plain. 
When nightingales so sweetly sins; 
And throueh the greenwood swells the strain. 
Then joy I in the song and in the flower. 



Joy in m3r8elf but in my lady more; 
All objects round my spirit turns to loy. 
But most from her my rapture rises high* 



Arnold von Mareuil (about 1200) sings in the same n 
way: 

O I how sweet the breeze of JApril '* \ 

Breathing soft, as May draws near. 

While through nights serene and gentle 

Songs of glaaneas meet the ear. 

Every bird his weU-known language 

Warbling in the morning's pride, 

ReveOing on in jov and gladness ^ 

By his happy Parmer's side .... 

With such sounds of bliss around me. 

Who could wear a saddened heart ? 

He calls his lady-love 

The fairest creature which Nature has produced here •« 
below, fairer than I can express and fairer than a beauti- ) 
f ul May day, than sunshine in March, shade in summer, 
than May ros^, April rain, the flower of beauty, mirror 
of love, the key of Fame. 

Bertran de Bom too sings : 

The beautiful spring delights me well 
When flowers and leaves are growing. 
And it pleases my heart to hear the swell 
Of the bird's sweet chorus flowing 
In the echoing wood, etc. 



n 
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The Greek lyrists up to Alexandrian times con- 
tented themsdves with implying indirectly that 
nothing delighted them so much as May and its 
delights ; but these singers impUcitly state it. The 
German Minnesingers too' are loud in praise of 
spring, as in that anonjnnous song : 

I think nothing so good nor worthy of praise 
As a fair rose and my ^ood man's love; 
The song of the little birds in the woods is clear to 
many a heart. 

and summer is greeted with : 

The eood are glad that summer comes. See what 
a benefit it is to many hearts. 

The Troubadour motive is here too : 

Winter and snow seem as beautiful flowers and clover 
to me» when I have embraced her. 

and Kiirenberg makes a lady smg: 

When I stand there alone in my shift and think of 
thee, noble knight, I blush like a rose on its thorn. 

DeUght in summer, complaint of winter — ^this is the 
fundamental chord struck again and again ; there is 
scarcely any trace of blending the feelings of the lover 
with those of Nature. It is a monotonous repetition 
of a few themes, of flowers and Uttle birds as mes- 
sengers of love, and lady-loves who are brighter than 
the Sim, whose presence brings spring in winter or 
cheers a grey and snowy day. 

Deitmar von Eist greets spring with : 

Ah! now the time of the Uttle birds' singing is 
coming for us, the great lime is greening, the long 
winter is past, one sees well-shaped flowers spread their 
glory over the heath. 'Tis a joy to many hearts, and 
a comfort too to mine. 

In another song the birds and roses remind him 
of a happy past and of the lady of his heart. 
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A little bird sang on the lime o'erhead* ^ 

Its song resoiinded thrcragh the wood 
And tamed my heart bade to another place ; 
And once again I saw the roses blow, 
And they brought back the many thon^ts 
I cherish of a Udy. 

A lady says to a falcon : 

Yon happy ialcoa 3ron I Yon fly whither 3^00 will t 
And choose the tree yon like in the wood. 
I have done the same. I chose a husband 
For myselit whom my ^^es chose. 
So 'tis fittuig for beantirol women. 

In winter he complains : 

Alas for summer ddightl The birds' song has 
disappeared with the leaves of the lime. Time has 
cha^ied» the nightingales are dumb. They have given 
m> tnebr sweet song and the wood has faded fxoBk 
above. 

Uhland's beautiful motive in Spring Faith, that 
li^ht and hope will come back to the oppressed heart 
with the flowers and the green, is given, though stiffly 
and dimly, by Heinri<^ von Veidegge : 

I have some delightful news ; the flowers are sprout- 
ing on the heath, the birds singing in the wood, where 
snow lay before, there is now green clover, bedewed in 
the morning. Who will may enjoy it. No one forces 
me to, I am not ftte from cares. 

and elsewhere : 

At the time when flowers and grass come to us, all 
that made my heart sad will be made good again. 

The loss of the beauty of summer makes him sad : 

Since the bright sunlight has changed to cold, and 
the little birds have left ofi singing their song, and cold \ 
nights have faded the foliage of the lime, my heart is { 
sad. 

Ulrich von Guotenberg makes a pretty com- ^ 
parison : 
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She is my summer joy, she sows flowers and clover 
In my heart's meadow, whence I, whate'er befall. 
Must teem with richer bliss: the light of her eyes 
Makes me bloom, as the hot sun the dripping 



Her fair salute, her mild command 
Softly inclining, make May rain drop down into my 
heart. 

^ Heinridi von Rugge laments winter : 

The dear nightingale too has forgotten how beauti- 
fully she sang .... the birds are mourning every- 
where. 

and longs for summer : 

I always craved blissful days .... I liked to hear 
the little birds' delightful songs. Winter cannot but 
be hard and immeasurably long. I should be glad 
if it would pass away. 

^ Heinrich von Morungen : 

How did you get into my heart ? 
It must ever be the same with me. 
As the noon receives her light from the sun. 
So the glance of your bright eyes, when you leave 
me, 
into my heart. 



He calls his love his light of May, his Easter Day : 

She is my sweetheart, a sweet May 
Bringing delights, a sunshine without cloud. 

and says, in promising fidelity : ^ My steady mind 
is not uke the wind.' 
Reimnar sajrs : 

When winter is over 
I saw the heath with the red flowers, delightful 

there. . . . 
The long winter is past away ; when I saw the green 

leaves 
I gave up much of my sorrow. 

In a time of trouble he cried i 

To me it must always be winter. 
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So we see that Troabadoor references to Nature 
were drawn from a very limited area. Individual : 
grasp of scenery was entirdy laddng, it did not 
occur to them to seek Nature for her own sake. *> 
Their comparisons were monotonous, and their scenes -* 
bare, stereo^ped arabe^ues, not woven into the 
tissue of Ijrnc feeling. Ineir ruling motives were j 
joy in spring and complaint of winter. Wood, 
flowers, dover, the bright sun, the moon (once), 
roses, lilies, and woodland birds, espedaUy the 
nightingale, served them as dementaiy or landscape 
figures. 

Wilhelm Grimm sajrs : 

The MiniMsingers talk often enough of mild May, the 
nightingale's aong, the dew shining on the flowers of the 
heath, bat always in relation only to their own feelings 
reflected in them. To indicate sad moods they nsed 
laded leaves, silent birds, seed boried in snow, 

and Humboldt : 

The question, whether contact with Southern Italy, 
or the umsades in Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, 
have enriched the art of poetry in Germany with new 
natural pictures, can onfy generally be answered by 
the nefiative. It is not remarked that the acquaint- 
ance with the East gave any new direction to the songs 
of the minstrels. 'Die Crusaders came little into actual 
contact with the Saracens ; they even lived in a state 
of great restraint with other nations who f ou^t in the 
same cause. One of the oldest lyric poets wasTriedrich 
of Hansen. He perished in the army of Barbarossa. 
His son^ contain many views of the Crusades ; but 
they chiefly express rdig^ous sentiments on the pain 
of being separated from ms dear friends. He found no 
occasion to say anything concerning the country or 
any of those who took part in the wars, as Reimnar the 
Elder, Rubin, Neidhaxt, and Ulrich of Lichtenstein. 
Reinmar came a pilgrim to S3nia, as it appears, in the 
train of Leopold the 6th, Duke of Austria. He com- 

glains that the recollections of his country alwa3rs 
aunted him, and drew away his thoughts from God. 
The date tree has here been mentidned sometimes, 
when ihey speak of the palm branches which pious 
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pilgrims bore upon their shoulders. I do not remember 
'that the splendid scenery in Italy has excited the fancy 
of the minstrels who crossed the Alps. Walther, who 
had wandered abont^ had only seen the river Po ; 
but Friedank was at Rome. He merely remarked 
that grass grew in the palaces of those wno formerly 
bore sway there. 

^ As a f act, even the greatest Minnesinger, Walther, 
the master l3nrist of ue thirteenth century, was not 
ahead of his contemporaries in this matter. His 

a spring Longing begins : 

Winter has wrought us harm everywhere. 
Forest and field are dreary and bare 
Where Ihe sweet voices of summer once were, 
Yet by the road where I see maiden fair 
Tossing the ball, the birds' song is there. 

and Spring and Women : 

When flowers through the ^ass begin to spring 
. As though to greet with smiles the sun's bnght rays, 
I On some May morning, and in joyous measure, 
' Small songbirds make the dewy forest ring 
With a sweet chorus of sweet roundelays, 
Hath life in all its store a purer pleasure ? 
Tis half a Paradise on eaim. 

Yet ask me what I hold of equal worth, \ 

And I will tell what better stfll 
Ofttimes before hatii pleased mine eyes. 
And, while I see it, ever will. 
When a noble maiden, fair and pure. 
With raiment rich and tresses deftly braided. 
Mingles, for |>leasure's sake, in company. 
High bred, with eyes that, laughingly demure, 
Gkuace round at tunes and make aU else seem faded. 
As, when the sun shines, all the stars must die. 
Let Biay bud forth in all its splendour; 
What sight so sweet can he engender 
As with this picture to compare ? 
Unheeded leave we buds and blooms. 
And gaze upon Hie lovely fair ! 

The grace in this rendering of a familiar motive, 
and the individuality in the following Complaint 
of Winter 9 were both miusual at the time ; 
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Erewlule the worid thone red aad blue 

And Sfeen in wood and npland too. 

And Dirdlets sang on the Donch. 

But now ifs gxown grey and lost its fjfow. 

And there's only the cfoak of the winter crow. 

Whence — ^many a mffled brow t 

Elsewhere he says that his lady's favour turns 
his winter to spring, and adds : 

Cold winter 'twas no more lor me. 
Though others lelt it bitterly ; 
To me it was mid Ifay. 

He has many pictures of Nature and pretty com- 
parisons, but the stereotyped style predominates— 
heath, flowers, grass, and nightmgaks. The pearl 
of the collection is the naive song which touches 
sensuous feeling, like the Sang of Sokman, mth 
the magic light of innocence : 

Under the lime on the heath where I sat witii my 

love. 
There yon would find 
The grass and the flowers all crashed — 
Sweetly the nightingale sang in the vale by the wood. 
Tandaradei I 
When I came up to the meadow my lover was waiting 

me there. 
Ah 1 what a sxeeting I had I Gracious Mary, 'tis bliss 
^^': 'to me still I 
Tandaradei I Did he kiss me, you ask ? Look at ihe 

red of my Ups 1 
Of sweet flowers of aU sorts he made us a bed, 
I wager who passes now smiles at the sight. 
The roses would stiU show just where my head lay* 

Tandftradfli I 
But how he caressed me, that any but one 
Should know that, God forbid ! I were shamed if 

they did; 
Only he and I know it. 
Ana one fitile bhrdie who never will telL 

So we see that interest in Nature in the literature 
of the Crusaders very sddom went beyond the 
utilitarian bounds of pleasure and admiraticm 
in fertility and pleasantness; and the German 
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national epics rardy alluded to her traits even by 
way of comparison. The court epics shewed some 
advance, and sjnnpathy was distinctly traceable 
in Gottfried, and even attained to artistic expression 
in his lyrics, where his own feelings chimed with 
Nature. 

For the rest, the Minnesingers' descriptions were 
all alike. The charm of Nature apart from other 
considerations, deUght in her for her own sake alone, 
was unknown to the time. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of Uterature. 

Feeling for Nature reveal itself in plastic art also, 
especially in painting ; and since the mind of a people 
is one united organism, the rdation between poetry 
and painting is not one of opposition and mutual 
exclusion — they rather enlarge and explain, or 
condition each other. 

As concerns feeling for Nature, it may be taken 
as a universal rule that landscape - painting only 
develops when Nature is sought for her own sake, and 
that so long as scenery merelv serves the purpose 
of ornament in literature, so long it merely serves 
as accessory and background in painting ; whereas, 
when Nature takes a wider spsjce in prose and poetrv, 
and becomes an end of representation in, herself, 
the moment for the birth of landscape-painting has 
come. We will follow the stages of the development 
of painting very briefly, from Woltmann and 
Woermann's excdlent book,* which, if it throws no 
fresh li^ht upon our subject, illustrates what has just 
been said in a striking manner. 

In the first centuries Anno Domini, painting was 
wholly proscribed by Christendom. Its technique 
did not differ from that of antiquity ; but Christen- 
dom took up an attitude of antagonism. The picture 
worship of the old religions was opposed to its very 
origin and essence, and was only gradually intro- 
duced into the Christian cult through heathen in- 
fluences. It is a fact too, easy to explain, especially 
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through its Jewish origin, that Christianity at first 
felt no need of art» and that this one-side<mess only 
ceased when the specifically Jewish element in it 
had died out, and Christendom passed to cultivated 
Greeks and Romans. In the cemeteries and cata- 
combs of the first three centuries, we find purdy 
deccHative work, light vines with Cupids, but also 
remains of landscapes ; for instance, in the oldest 
part of the cemetery of DomitiUa at Rome, where 
the ceiling decoration consists of shepherds, fibers, 
and Inbhcal scenes. The ceiling picture in St 
Lucina (second century) has apparently the Good 
Shepherd in the middle, and round it alternate 
pictures of Him and of the praying Madoima ; whilst 
m the middle it has also chanmng divisions with 
fidds, branches with leaves and flowers, birds, masks, 
and floating genii. 

In Byzantine painting too, the influence of 
antiquity was still visible, especially in a Pdaltory 
with a Commentary and fourteen laige pictures. 
David appears here as a shepherd; a beautiful 
woman's form, exhibiting the mdody, is leaning with 
her left aim upon his shoulder ; a nymjdi's head peeps 
out of the foliage ; and in front we have Bethlehem, 
and the mountain god resting in a bold position 
under a rock ; sheep, goats, and water aie dose by, 
and a landscape with classic buildings, streams, 
and mountains^ forms the background ; it is very 
poetically concdved. Elsewhere, too, personifications 
recur, in which dassic beauty is still visible, mixed 
with severe Christian forms. 

At the end of the tenth century began the Romantic 
period, whidi dosed in the thirteenth. 

The brilliant progress made by architecture paved 
the way for the other arts ; minds trained in its laws 
began to look for law in organic Nature too, and 
were no longer content with the old uncertain and 
arbitrary shapes. But as no independent feeling 
for Nature, in the widest sense of the term, existed, 
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mediaeval art treated her, not according to her own 
laws, but to those of architecture. With the 
development of the Gothic style, from the thirteenth 
century on, art became a citizen's craft, a branch 
of industry. Heretofore it had possessed but one 
means of expression — ^religious festival or ceremony, 
severdy ecclesiastical. This limit was now removed. 
The artist Uved a wide life, open to impressions from 
Nature, his imagination fed by poetry with new 
ideas and feelings, and constantly stimulated by the 
love of pleasure, which was so vehement among all 
classes that it turned every civil and ecclesiastical 
event to histrionic purposes, and even made its 
influence felt upon the clergy. The strong religious 
feeling which pervaded the Middle Ages still ruled, 
and even rose to greater enthusiasm, in accordance < 
with the spirit of the day ; but it was no longer 
a matter of blind submission of the will, but of 
conscious acceptance. 

It is true tnat knowledge of the external world 
* was as yet very limited ; the painter had not ex- 
plored and mastered it, but only used it as a means 
to represent a certain realm of feeling, studying it 
just so far as this demanded. We have seen the same 
m the case of i>oetry. The beginnings of realistic 
painting were visible, although, as, for example, in 
representing animals, no individuality was readied. 

From the middle of the fourteenth century a new 
French school sprang up. The external world was 
more keenly and accurately studied, especially on 
its graceful side. It was only at the end of that 
period tiiat painting felt the need to devdop the 
badcground, and indicate actual surroundings by 
blue sW, hills, Gothic buildings, and conventional 
trees. These were given in linear perspective ; of 
aerial perspective there was none. The earlier taste 
still nued m initiallmg and border decorations ; but 
little flowers were added by degrees to the thorn-leaf 
pattern, and birds, sometimes angels, introduced. 
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The altar-piece at Cologne^ at the end of the 
fourteenth century, is more subjective in conception, 
and full of Ijnric feeling. Poetic feding came into 
favour, espeaally in Madonna pictures of piurely 
idyllic character, which were painted with most 
charming surroundings. Instead of a throne and 
worshippinjg figures, Mary was placed sitting com- 
fortably with the Child on flowery turf, and saints 
around her; and although flie background might 
be golden instead of landscape, yet all the stems 
and Uossoms in the grass were naturally and accur- 
atdy treated. In a little picture in Ihe town museum 
at Frankfort, the Madonna is seated in a rose garden 
under fruit trees gay with birds, and reading a book ; 
a table with food and drinks stands dose by, and 
a battlemented wall surrounds the garden. She is 
absorbed in contemplation ; three female saints are 
attending to mundane business dose by, one drawing 
water fiom a brook, another piddns cherries, the 
third tfgidiing the child Christ to puiy the sithen 
There is real feeling in the whole picture, and the 
landscape is worked in with distinct reference to the 
diief idea. 

Hence, although there were many isolated attempts 
to shew that reauustic and individual study of Nature 
had begun, landscape-painting had not advanced 
beyond the position of a bac]^;round, treated in a 
way more or less suited to the main subject of the 
picture ; and trees, rocks, meadows, flowers, were 
still only fraunework, ornament, as in the poetry 
of the Minnesingers^** 
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CHAPTER IV 

INDIVIDUAUSlf AND SENTIMSNTAL FEEUNG 
AT THE RENAISSANCE 

In a certain sense all times are transitional to those 
who live in them, since what is did is always in process 
of being destroyed and giving way to the new. But 
there are landmarks in the general development of 
culture, which mark off definite periods and divide 
what has been from what is b^mning. Hellenism 
was such a landmark in antiquity, the Renaissance 
in the Middle Ages. 

Without overlooking the differences between 
Greek and Italian, classic and modem, which are 
relative and not absolute, it is instructive to note 
the great likeness between these two epochs. The 
limits of their culture will stand out more clearly, if, 
by the aid of Hdbig's researches and Burckhardt's 
masterly account of the Renaissance, we range the 
chief points of that likeness side by ^e. 

They were epochs in which an icy crust, which 
had been lying over human thought and feding, 
melted as if bdEore a spring breeze. It is true that 
the theory of life which now began to prevail was 
not absolutely new ; the stages of growth m a nation's 
culture are never isolated ; it was the result of the 
enlargement of various factors already present, and 
their fusion with a flood of incoming ones. 

The Ionic-Doric Greek kingdom widened out in 
Alexander's time to a Hellenic-Asiatic one, and the 
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barriers (rf the Romano-Gennanic Middle Ages f dl 
with the Crusades and the great vojrages of dis- 
covery. Hellenism and the Renaissance bron^t 
about the transition from antiquity and the mediaevs ' 
to the specifically modem; the Roman Empire 
inherited Hellenism, the Reformation the Renais- 
sance. Both had their roots in the past, both 
new growth which blossomed at a later time. In 
Hellenism, Oriental elements were mixed with the 
Gredc; in the Renaissance, it was a mixture of 
Germanic with the native Italian indiich caused the 
revival of classic antiquity and new culture. 
Burckhardt says^ : 

E ls ew h e r e in Europe man deliberately and with re- 
flectioa bor r o w e d this or the other dement ci riassicei 
civilization; in Italy, the SjrmpatJiies both of the learned 
and of the people were naturally engaged on the side 
of antiquity as a whole, which stood to them as a 
symbol of past greatness. The Latin language too 
was easy to an Italian, and the numerous monuments 
and documents in which the country abounded 
facilitated a return to the past With this tendency, 
other elements — ^the popular character which time had 
now greatly modififid, the political instittttions im* 
ported by the Lombards firom Germany, chivalry 
ft fi4 ngr thfrn ^"■'"m* of civilisatioQ, and the influence 
of xf^i^oa and the Church— combined to produce the 
modem Italian spirit, which was destined to serve as 
tiie model and ideal for the whole western wodd. 

^ The distance between the works of the Gredc 
artists and poets — between Homer, Sophodes» and 
Phidias on the one hand, and the Alexandrian 
Theocritus and Kallimachos and the Persamos 
sculptures on the other — is neater than lies between 
the rfibdungehlied and the Minnesingers, and Dante 
and Petraidi. In both cases one finds oneself in a 
new world of thought and feeling, where each and 
all bears the stamp of change, in matters political 
and social as well as artistic. If, for examjde, by the 
aid of Von Helbig's researches,' we conjure up a 
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picture of the chief pomts in the history of Greek 
culture, we are astonished to see how almost every 
point recurred at the Renaissance, as described by 
Biuxkhardt. 

The chief mark of both epochs was individualism, 
the discovery of the individual. In Hellenism it was 
the barriers of race and position which f eU ; in the 
Renaissance, the veil, woven of mysticism and de- 
lusion, which had obscured mediaeval faith, thought, 
and feeling. Every man recognised himself to be 
an independent unit of chur(£, state, people, cor- 
poration — of all those bodies in which in the Middle 
Ages he had been entirely merged. 

Monarchical institutions arose in Hellenism ; 
but the individual was no longer content to serve 
them only as one among many; he must needs 
develop Ids own poweii. Private affairs began 
to prep(Miderate over public ; the very ph3^i<^;nomy 
of the race shewed an individual stamp. 

After the time of Alexander the Great, portrait 
shewed most marked individuality^. Those of the 
previous period had a certain uniform expression; 
one would have looked in vain among them for the 
diversities in contemporary types shewn by comparing 
Alexander's vivid face full oi stormy energy, Menauoder's 
with its peculiar look of irony, and ib& elaborate 
savant-physiognomy of Aristotle. (Helbig.) 

And Burckhardt soys : 

At the dose of the thirteenth century Italy b^;an to 
swarm with individuality ; the charm laid upon human 
personality was dissolved, and a thousand figures meet 
us each in its own special shape and dress. . . . Des- 
potism, as we have suready seen, fostered in the highest 
degree -the individuality, not only of the tyiBUt or 
Condottiere himself, but also of the men whom he 
protected or used as his tools — ^the secretary, minister, 
poet, or companion. 

PoUtical indifference brought about a high d^ree 
of cosmopoUtanism, especially among those who 
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were banished. * My country is the whole world/ 
said Dante; andGhiberti: * Chily he who has learned 
everything is nowhere a stranger ; robbed of his 
fortune and without friends, he is yet a citizen 
of every country, and can fearlessly despise the 
changes of fortune.' 

In both Hellenism and the Renaissance^ an effort 
was made in art and science to see things as they 
really were. In art, detail was industriously culti- 
vated; but its naturalism, especially as to un- 
draped figures, was due to a soisuous refinement 
of gallantry and erotic feeling. The sensuous 
flounshed no less in Greek times than in those of 
Boccaccio ; but the most characteristic peculiarity 
of Hellenism was its intentional reveDing in feeling — 
its sentimentality. There was a trace of melancholy 
upon many faces of the time, and unhappy love 
in endless variations was the poet's main theme. 
Petrarch's Ijnre was toned to the same key; a melan- 
choly delight in grief was the constant burden of his 
song. 

In Greece the sight of f orei^ lands had furth^ed 
the natural sciences, espedally geography, astron- 
omy, zoology, and botany; and me striving for 
universality at the Renaissance, which was as mudi 
apart of its individualism as its passion for fame, was 
aided by the widening of the physical and mental 
horizons through the Crusades and voyages of 
discovery. Dante was not only the greatest poet 
of his time, bnt an astronomer; Petrarch was 
geographer and carto^pher, and, at the end of the 
nft^fh century, with Paolo Toscanelli, Lucca 
Bacdoli, and Leonardo da Vind, Italy was beyond 
all comparison the first nation in Europe in mathe- 
matics and natural sdence. 

A significant proof of the wide-spread interest in 
natural history is found in the zeal which shewed 
itself at an early p^iod lor the c<^ectioa and com- 
parative study of plants and animals. Italy claims 
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\ to be the first creator of botanical gardens .... 

I princes and wealthy men, in la3ning out their i>leasiire 
gardens, instinctively made a point of collecting the 
greatest possible number of different ^nts in all their 
species and varieties. (Burckhardt.) 

" Leon Battista Albert!, a man of wide theoretical 
knowledge as well as technical and artistic facility 
of all sorts, entered into the whole life around him 
witii a sympathetic intensity that might almost be 
called nervous. 

At tiie sight of noble trees and wavinj; corn-fields 
he shed tears .... more than once, when he was ill, 
tiie sight of a beautiful landscape cured him. 

(BURCKHARDT.) 

He defined a beautiful landscape as one in which 
one cotdd see in its different parts, sea, mountain, 
lal^ or spring, dry rocks or plains, wood and valley. 
Therefore he cared for variety ; and, what is more 
striking, in contrast to level count^, he admired 
mountains and rocks ! 

In Hellenism, hunting, to which only the Mace- 
donians had been addicted before, became a 
fashion, and was enjoyed with Oriental pomp in 

^ the paradeUai. Writers drew most of their compari- 
sons from it. In the Renaissance, Petrarch did the 
same, and animals often served as emblems of state 
— ^their condition ominous of good or evil — and 
were fostered with superstitious veneration, as, for 
example, the lions at Florence. 

I Thus the growth of the natural sciences increased 
interest in the esdtemal wodd, and sensitiveness 
brought about a sentimental attitude towards Nature 
in Hellenism and in the Renaissance. 

Both discovered in Nature a source of purest 
pl^isure; the Renaissance feding was, in fact, the 
extension asid enhancement of the Hellenic Burdc- 
hBidt overlooked the fact that beautiful scenery 
was a^redated and described for its own sake in 
Hellenism, but he says very justly : 
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The lialiaiis axe the fint among modem peoples by 
whom the outward world was seen and lelt as some- 
thing beantifal. ... By the year 1200, at the height 
of the Middle Ages, a genuine hearty enjoyment of 
the external world was a^iain in existence, and found 
lively expr ession in the minstrelsy of di£Euent nations, 
whiw gives evidence of the sjrmpathy fdt with all the 
simple phenomena of Nature sp ring with its ilowen, 
the green fields and the woods. But these pictures 
axe all foreground without perspective. 

Among the Miimesiiigers there were traces of 
feeling for Nature ; but only for certain stereotyped 
phases. Of the individuahty of a landscape, its 
characteristic colour, form, and li^t, not a woitl 
was said. 

Even the Carmina Burana were not much ahead 
of the Minnesingers in this respect, although ^ey 
deserve a closer examination. 

These Latin poems of wandering clerks probably 
bdons to the twelfth century, and though no doubt 
a product in which the whole of Europe had a share, 
their best pieces must be ascribed to a French hand. 
Latin poetry Uves again in them, with a freshness 
the Carlovingian Renaissance never reached ; they 
are medisevsd in form, but full of a frank enjoy- 
ment of life and its pleasures, which hardly any 
northerner of that day possessed. Often enou^ 
this degenerated into fnvoUty; but the stir of 
national awakening after the long sleep of the Middle 
Ages is fdt like a spring breeze tioroueh them all. 

It is a far cry from the view of Nature we saw 
in the Carlovin^an monks, to these highly-coloured 
verses. The dim light of churdies and bare cell 
walls may have doubled the monks' appreciation 
of Uue skies and open-air life; but mey were 
lettered by the constant fight with the senses; 
Nature to them must needs be less a work of God 
for man's ddight, than a dangerous means of 
seduction. * They wandered through Nature with 
timid mis^vin^;^ and their ^mxious fantasy depicted 
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forms, of terror or marvellous rescues.' * The idyllic 
pleiLSure in the simple charms of Nature, espeaally 
in the monastery garden of the Carlovingian time, 
contrasts strikingly with the tone of wese very 
mundane vaganUs clericij for whom Nature had not 
only long been absorbed and freed from all demoniac 
influence, but peopled by the charming forms of 
the old mythic poems, and made for the joy and 
profit of men, in the widest and naivest sense of the 
words. 

Spring songs, as with the Minnesingers, take up 
most of the space ; but the theme is treated with 
greater variety. Enjoyment of life and Nature 
breathes through them all. 

One runs thus : 

Spring cometh, and the earth is decked and studded 
with vernal flowers. The hannony of the birdff* 
retnmiiijg; song rouses tiie heart to be glad. It is the 
time of joy. 

Songs 98 to 118 rejoice that winter is gone; for 
instance: 

Now in the mild springtime Fkxra opens the lap 
which the cold frost had locked in cmel time d winter ; 
the zeph3rr with gentle murmur cometh with the spring ; 
the grove is clad in leaves. The nightingale is singinfc 
the nelds are gay with divers hues. It is sweet to wauc 
in the woodedglens, it is sweeter to phick the lily with 
the rose, it is sweetest ol all to sport with a lovely 



Another makes a similar confession, for Nature 
and amorous passion are the two strings of these 

lyres : 

Beneath the pleasant foliage of a tree 'tis sweet to 
rest, while the nightingale sings her plaintive song; 
sweeter still, to sport in the grass with a fair maiden. 
... O, to what changeful moods is the heart of the 
lover prone ! As the vessel that wanders o'er the waves 
without an anchor, so doth Love's uncertain warfare 
toss 'twixt fear and hope. 
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The beauties of Nature are drawn upon to describe 
the fair maiden ; her eyes are compared to stars, 
her colour to Hlies and snow, her mouth to a rose, 
her kiss ^doth rend in sunder aU the clouds of 



In the flowery aeaaon I sat beneath a shady tree 
while the birds sang in the groves .... and listened 
to my Tfaisbe's talk, the taUc I love and long lor; and 
we aipdkit of the sweet interchange of love, and in tiie 
doubtful balance of the mind wanton love and chastity 
were wavering. 

I have seen the bri^t green of flowers, I have seen 
the flower of flowen, I have seen the rose of May ; I 
have seen the star £hat is brighter tluui aU other, that 
is glorious and fair above aU other, through whom may 
I ever spend my life in love. 

On such a theme the poet rings endless changes. 
The most charming is the poem Phyllis and Flora. 
Actual landscape is not given, but details are treated 
with freshness and care : 

In the flowery season of the year, under a sky serene, 
while the earth's lap was painted with many colours, 
when the messenger of Aurora had put to flight the 
stars, sleep left the eyes of Fhvllis and of Flora, two 
maidens wboae htAuty answered to the morning liff ht. 
The breeze of spring was gently whispering, the place 
was green and gay with grass, and in the grass itself 
there flowed a Bving brook that played and babbled 
as it went. And that the sun's heat mi^t not harm 
the maidens, near the stream there was a spreading 
pine, decked with leaves and spreading far its inter- 
weaving branches, nor could the heat penetrate from 
without. The maidens sat, the grass supplied the 
seat. . . . They intend to go to Love's Faradise: 
at the entrance of the grove a rivulet murmurs ; the 
breeze is fr8«rant with m3nnrh and balsam ; thenr hear 
the music 01 a hundred timbrels and lutes. AU the 
notes of the birds resound in aU their fulness ; tb^ 
hear the sweet and pleasant song of the blackbird, 
the garrulous lark, tiie turtle and the nightingale, 
etc. ... He who stayed there would become im- 
mortal ; every tree tb^ rejoices in its own fruit ; 
the ways are scented with m3^rrh and cinnamon and 
junomum ; the master cotdd be forced out of his house. 
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The first to shew proof of a deepening effect of \ 

Nature on the human spirit was Dante. ' 

Dante and Petrarch elaborated the Hellenistic ^ 

feeling for Nature ; hence the further course of the 
Renaissance disfdayed all its elements, but with 
increased subjectivity and individuality. 

No one, since the days of Hellenism, had dimbed 
mountains for the sake of the vie w— 'D a nt e was tbe 
first to do it. And although, in rancpng heaven, 
earth, heU, and paradise in the Divina Commediat he ^ 

rarely described real Nature, and then mostly in 
comparisons ; yet, as Humboldt pointed out, how 
incomparably m a few vigorous lines he wakens the 
sense of the morning airs and the light on the distant 
sea in the first canto of Purgatorio: 

The dawn was vaooiiishiiig the tn^titi honrt 
Which fled before it, so that from afar 
I recognized the tremUing of the sea. 

And how vivid this is : ^ 

The air 
Impregnate changed to water. Fell the rain : 
And to the fosses came aU that the land 
Contain'd not, and, as mightiest streams are wont. 
To the great river with such headlong sweep 
Rush'd, that naught stayed its course. 

Throufi^ that celestial forest, whose thick shade 

With Bvely yeenness the new-sprinmng day 

Attempered, eager now to roam and search 

Its limits round, forthwith I left the bank ; 

Along the, champaign leisurely my way 

Pursuing, o'er the ground that on all sides 

Delicious odour breathed. A pleasant air. 

That intermitted never, never veered. 

Smote on my temples gently, as a idnd 

Of softest influence, at whioi the sprays. 

Obedient all, lean'd trembling to that part 

Where first the holy mountam casts his shade ; , 

Yet were not so disordered ; but that still 

Upon their top the feather'd quiristers 

Applied their wonted art, and with full joy 

Wwom^ tlipse hpurs of prime, an4 wpibM 9^"^ 
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Amid the leaves^that to tiidr jocond lays 
Kept teooor ; even as from branch to Imnch 
Alraff the piny forests on the shore 
Of C^iassi roUs the gathoring melody, 
When Eolas hath from his cavern loosed 
The drifiping sonth. Already had my steps* 
Tho' slow, so far into that aadent wood 
Transported me, I ooold not ken the place 
Where I had entered ; when bdiold I my path 
Was bounded by a ifil* which to the Mt 
With little xippiung waten bent the grass 
. That issned nom its brink* 

and this of the heavenly Paradise : 

I k)6ked. 
And, in the likeness of a river, saw 
Light flowing, from whose amber-seeming waves 
Flash'd np effulgence, as they folded on 
'Twixt banks, on either side, painted with spring. 
Incredible how laix ; and, from the tide. 
There, ever and anon oulsiartinff, flew 
Sparkles instinct with Ule ; and m the floweis 
End set theon, like to rubies chased in gold i 
Then, as if drunk with odours, plunged again 
Into the wondrous flood, from which, as one 
Re-ent^ed, still another rose. 

His numarous comparisons conjure up whole 
scenes, perfect in trut£ to Nature, and shewing a 
keen and widely ranging eye. For example : 



there groaned 
A noise, as of a sea In tempwt torn 
By warring winds. (Inferno.) 

O'er better waves to steer her rapid course 
The light bark of my genius lifts the sail. 
Wen pleased to leave so crud sea behind. 

(Purgatorio.) 

AQ ye, who in smaU bark have foUowihg sail'd. 

Eager to listen on the adventurous track 

Of my proud keel, that singing cuts her way. 

(Pdradiso.) 

As saik full spread and bellying with th^ wind 
Drop suddenly collapsed, if the mast split,^ 
So to the ground down dropp'd the cruel fiend. 

(Inlemo.) 



\ 
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As, near upon the hoar of dawn. 
Through the thick vapoms.Mars with fiery beam 
Glares down in west, over the ocean floor. 

(Purgatono.) 

As 'fore the sun 
That weighs our vision down, and veils his form 
In light transcendent, thns my virtue fail'd 
UnequaL (Puxgatorio.) 

As sunshine cheers 
Limbs numb'd by nigfatty cold, e'en thus my look 
Unloosed her tongue. 

And now there came o'er the perturbed waves. 
Loud crashing, terrible, a sound that made 
Either shore tr^nble, as if of a wind 
Impetuous, from conflictinr vapours sprung. 
That, 'gainst some forest driving all his might. 
Plucks off the branches, bea& them down, and 

hurls 
Afar ; then, onward pressing, proudly sweeps 
His whirlwind rage, while beasts and; shepherds fly. 

(Inferno.) 

As fl<Mrets, by the frosty air of night 

Bent down and closed, when day has blanch'd their 

leaves 
Rise aU unfolded on their spiry stems. 
So was my fainting vigour new restored. 

(Inferno.) 

As fall off the light autumnal leaves. 
One still another following, till the bough 
Strews all its honours on the earth beneath. 

(Inferno.) 

Bees, dolphins, rays of sunlight^ snow, starlings, 
doves, frogs, a bull, Mcons, fishes, larks, and rooks 
are all us^, generally with characteristic touches of 
detail. 

Specially tender is this : 

E'en as the bird, who 'mid the leafy bower 
Has, in her nest, sat darkling through the night 
With her sweet brood ; impatient to descry 
Their wished looks, and to bring home th^ food. 
In the fond quest, unconscious of her toil ; 
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Sh0y of the tune pfcvcoieoty <mi the flpiEy 
That overhangs tbdr couch, with wakeful gaae 
Expects the son, nor, ever, till the dawn 
Removetii ftom the east her eager Icen, 
So stood tiie dame erect. 

The most important forward step was made by 
Petrarcfa, and it is strange that this escaped Hum- 
boldt in his famous sketdi in the second v<dume of 
Costnos, as well as his commentator Schaller^ and 
Friedlander. 

For when we turn from Hellenism to Petrarch, it 
does not seem as if many centuries lay between ; but 
rather as if notes first struck in the one had just 
blended into distinct harmony in the other. 

The modem spirit arose from a union cd the genius 
of the Italian people of the thirteenth century with 
antiquity, and the feeling for Nature had a share 
in the wider culture, both as to sentimentality and 
^rasp ci scenery. Classic and modem joined hands 
m Petrarch. Many Hellenic motives handed on by 
Roman poets reappear in his poetry, but always 
witii that something in addition of which antiquity 
shewed but a trace — the modem subjectivity ana 
individuality. It was the change from eariy bud 
to full blossom. He was one of the first to deserve 
the name of modem — modem, that is, in his whole 
feeling and mode of thought, in his sentimentality 
and his melancholy, and in the fact that ^ more than 
most before and after him, he tried to know himself 
and to hand on to others what he knew.' (Geiger.) 
It is an appropriate remark of Hettner's, that the 
phrase, * he has discovered his heart,' might serve 
as a motto for Petrarch's songs and sonnets. He 
knew that he had that sentimental disorder which 
^ he called ' acedia,' and wished to be rid of it. This 
word has a history of its own. To the Greeks, to 
Apollonius, for instance,^ it meant carelessness, in- 
difference ; and, joined with the genitive v//oio— that 
is, of the mind — it meant, accordmg to the scholiasts, 
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as much as XyTni (Betrubnis) — ^that is, distress or grief. 
In the Middle Ages it became ' dislike of intellect so 
far as that is a divine gift' — ^that disease of the doister 
which a monkish chronicler defined as * a sadness or 
loathing and an immoderate distress of mind, caused 
b3r mental confusion, through which happiness of 
mind was destroyed, and the mind thrown back upon 
itself as from an abyss of despair.' 
To Dante it meant the state — 

Sad 
In the sweet air, made s^adaome by the son, 

distaste for the good and beautiful. 

The modem meaning which it took with Petrarch 
is well defined by Geiger as being neither ecclesiastic 
nor secular sin,* but 

Entirely hnman and peculiar to the cleverest — ^the 
battle between reality and seeming, the attempt to 
people the arid wastes of the oommoaplace with 
phiioeophic thought — ^the mihappiness and despair that 
arise from comparing the unconcern of the majority 
with one's own pamful imrest, from the know- 
ledge that the xesmts of striving do not express the 
effort made— that human life is but a ceaseless and 
unworthv rotation, in which the bad are always to the 
fore, and the good fan behind .... as pessimism, 
melancholy, worid pain (Weltschmerz)-— that tomient- 
ing feeling which mocks all attempt at definition, and 
is too vituly connected with erring and striving human 
• nature to te curable — ^that kni^^ng at once for human 
feUowship and soUtude, for active work and a life of 
contemplation. 

Petrarch knew too the pleasure of sadness, what 
Goethe called * Wonne der Wehmuth/ tihe dolendi 
voh&ptas. 

Lo, what new pleasure human wits devise I 

For oftentimes one loves 

Whatever new thing moves 

The sighs, that will in closest order go ; 

And I'm of those whom sorrowing behoves ; 

And that with some success 

I labour, you may guess, 

Wh^Q eyes with tears, and heart is brimmed with woe. 
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In Sonnet 190 : 

My frhiffftfft ploainro now is rnahin^ moaiu 

Oh irorid» oh Imitlees thoaght» 

Oh luck* my luck, who'rt led me thus for sptte I . . • 

For loviaff wdl, with pain Tm-rent • . • . 

Nor cen I yet zepenty 

My heart overflowed with deadly pleaiantnesB 

Now watt I from no less 

A foe than dealt me my first hlow, my last. 

And were I slain full nst, 

nTwonld seem a sort of mercy to my mind* . . . 

My ode, I shaU i' the field 

Stond firm ; to perish flinching were a shame» 

In fact» m3^self I tdame 

For snch laments ; mv portion is so sweet. 

Tears, sighs, and deatn I grset 

O reader that of death the servant art. 

Earth can no weal, to match my woes, impart 

His poems are full of scenes and comparisons from 
Nature ; for the sympathy for her which goes with 
this modem and sentimental tone is a deep one: 

In that sweet season of my age's prime 

Which saw the sprout and, as it were, green blade 

Of the wild passion. • . • 

Changed me 
From living man into green laurel whose 
Array by winter's cold no leaf can lose. 

(Ode X.) 

Love is that by which 

My darknesses were made as bright 

As clearest noonday Hght. (Ode 4.) 

Elsewhere it is the light of heaven breaking in his 
heart, and springtime which brin^ the flowers. 

In Sonnet 44 he plays with mipossibilities, like 
the Greek and Roman poets : 

Ah me I the sea wiU have no waves, the snow 
Will warm and darken, fish on Alps will dwell. 
And suns droop yonder, where from common cell 
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The springs of Tigris and Euphrates flow, 
Ch: ever I shall here have truce or peace 
Or love .... 

and uses the same comparisons, Sestina 7 : 

So many creatures throng not ocean's wave. 

So many, above the circle of the moon. 

Of stars were never yet beheld by night ; 

So many birds reside not in the groves ; 

So many herbs hath neither field nor shore. 

But my heart's thoughts outnumber them eac^ eve. 

Many of his poems witness to the truth that the 
love-passion is tiie best interpreter of Nature, especi- 
ally in its woes. The woes of love are his constant 
theme, and far more doquently expressed than its 
hhss : 

So fair I have not seen the sun arise. 

When heaven was clearest of all cloudy stain — 

The weDdn-bow I have not after rain 

Seen varkd with so many shifting dyes. 

But that her aspect in more splendid guise 

Upon the day when I took up Love's chain 

Divemely glowed, for nothing mcHial vies \l 

Therewith .... (Sonnet 112.) — ^ ' 

From each fair eyelid's tranquil firmament 

So brightly shine my stars untreacherous. 

That none, whose love thoughts are magnanimous, 

Would from aught else choose warmth or guidance lent. 

Oh, 'tis miraculous, when on the grass 

She sits, a very flower, or when she lays 

Upon its greeimess down her bosom white. 

(Sonnet 127.) 

Oh blithe and happy flowers, oh favoured sod. 
That by my lady m passive mood are pressed. 
Lawn, which her sweet words hear'st and treasurest. 
Faint traces, where her shapely foot hath trod. 
Smooth boughs, green leaves, which now raw juices 

load. 
Pale darling violets, and woods MHbich rest 
In shadow, till that sun's beam you attest. 
From which h&th all your pride and grandeur flowed ; 
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Oh land deU^taome, ok tboa river pme 
Which bath^ her fair face and fariuiant eym 
And winn'st a virtne from their living hght» 
I envy von each clear and comely guise 
In which she moves. (Sonnet 129.) 

These recall Nais in Theocritus s 

When she crept or trembling footsteps laid, ' 

Green bright and soft she made 

Woody water, earth, and stone ; yea» with conceit 

The grasses freshened *neath hor pahns and feet. 

And her fair eyes the fields aroand her dressed 

With flowers* and the winds and storms she stilled 

With utterance unskilled 

As from a tongue that seeketh yet the breast. 

(Sonnet 25.) 

As oft as yon white foot on fresh green sod 
Comelily sets the gentie step, a dower 
Of grace, that opens and revives each flower. 
Seems by the delicate palm to be bestowed. 

(Sonnet 132.) 

I seem to hear her, hearing airs and sprays. 
And leaves, and plaintive bird notes, suod the brook 
That steals and murmurs through the sedges green. 
Such pleasure in lone silence and the maze 
Of eerie shadowy woods I never took. 
Though too mudi tow'r'd my sun th^ intervene. 

(Sonnet 143.) 

and like Goethe's : 

I think of Ihee when the bright sunlight shimmers 
AdOBs the sea; 

When the clear fountain in the moonbeam glimmers 
I think of thee. • . • 

I hear thee, when the tossing waves' low rumbling 
Creeps up the hill; 

I go to the kme wood and listen trembling 
When all is stiU. 



• • 



So Petrarch sings in Ode 15 ; 

Now therefore, when in youthful guise I see 
The world attire itselfjhi soft green hue, 
I think that in-this age unripe I view 
That lovely girl, who's now a lady's mien. 
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Then, when tiie son ariaeth all aglow, 
I trace ^e wonted diow 

Of amorous fire, in some fine heart made qneen. . . . 
When leaves or boughs or violets on earth 
V I see, what time the winter's cold decays. 
And when the kindly stars are gathering might, 
Mine eye that violet and green portrays 
(And nothing else) which, at my warfare's birth. 
Armed Love so w^ that yet he worsts me quite. 
I see the delicate fine tissue light 
In which our little damsel's limbs are dressed. . . . 
Oft on the hills a feeble snow-streak lies. 
Which the sun smiteth in sequestered place. 
Let sun rule snow I Thou« Love, my ruler art. 
When on that fair and mote Hian miman face 
I muse, which from afar makes soft my eyes. . . . 
I I never yet saw after mighty rain 
/ The roving stars in the calm welkin glide 
And glitter back between the frost and dew, 
But straight those lavety eyes are at my side, . . . 
If ever yet, on roses white and red. 
My eyes have fallen, where in bowl of gold 
They were set down, fresh culled by virein hands. 
There have I seemed her aspect to bdiold. . . . 
But when the year has flecked 
Some deal with white and yellow flowers the braes, 
I forthwith recollect 

That day and place in which I first admired 
Laura's gold hair outspread, and straight was fired. • • . 
That I could number all the stars anon 
And shut the waters in a tiny glass 
Belike I thought, when in this narrow sheet 
I got a fancy to record, aJas, 
How many ways this Beauty's pazagcm 
Hath spread her light, while standing self ^complete. 
So that from her I never could retreat. , . . 
She's closed for me all paths in earth and sky. 

The reflective modem mind is dear in thiSy despite 
its loquadty. He was yet more eloquent and in- 
tense, more fertile in comparisons, when his happiest 
days were over. 

in Ode 24, standing at a window he watches the 
strange forms his imagination conjnres np-*a wld 
creature torn in pieces by two do^, a ship wrecked 
by a storm, a laurel shattered by lightning ; 
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Witiun tiiis wood, oat of a rock did rise 

A spring of water, mildly rumbling down. 

Whereto approached not in any wise 

The homely shepherd nor the rader clown. 

But many muses and the nymphs withaL • • • 

But while herein I took my cmef delight, 

I saw (alas!) the gaping earth devour 

The spring, the place, and all clean out of sight — 

Which yet agjgrieves my heart unto this hour. . . . 

At last, so fair a lady did I spy. 

That thinking yet on her I bum and quake. 

On herbs and flowers she walked pensively. . . . 

A stinging serpent by the heel her caught. 

Wherewith she languished as the gatheied flower. 

Now Zephyrus the blither days brings on. 
With flowers and leaves, his gallant retinue. 
And Progne's chiding, Fhilon^la's moan. 
And maiden spring afl white and pink of hue ; 
Now laugh the meadows, heaven is radiant grown. 
And blimely now doth Love his daughter view ; 
Air, water, earth, now breathe of love alone. 
And every creature plans again to woo. 
Ah me 1 but now return the heaviest sighs. 
Which my heart from its last resources yields 
To her that bore its keys to heaven away. 
And son^ of little birds and htonming Adds 
And gracious acts of ladies, fair and wise. 
Are aeaert land and uncouth beasts of prey. 

(Sonnet 269.) 

The nightingale, who maketh moan so sweet 
Over his brood belike or nest-mate dear. 
So deft and tender are his notes to hear. 
That. fields and skies are with delight replete s 
And all night long he seems with me to treat. 
And my hard lot recall unto my ear. 

(Sonnet 270.) 
In every ddl 
The sands of my deep sighs are drcumf used. 

(Ode I.) 

Oh banks, oh dales, oh woods, oh streams, oh fields 
Ye vouchers of my life's o'erburdened cause. 
How often Death you've heard me supplicate. 

(Ode 8.) 
Whereso my foot may pass, 
A hahny rapture wakes 
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When I think, here that darling light hath played. 

If flower I cull or grass, 

I ponder that it takes 

Root in that soil, where wontedly she strayed 

Betwixt the stresun and jg;lade. 

And found at times a seat 

Green, fresh, and flower-embossed. (Ode 13.) 

Whenever plaintive warblings, or the note 
Of leaves by smnmer breezes gently stirred. 
Or baffled murmur of bright waves I've heard 
Along the green and flowery shore to float. 
Where memtating love I sat and wrote, 
Then her whom earth conceals, whom heaven 

conferred, 
I hear and see, and know with living word 
She answereth my sighs, though so remote. 
* Ah, why art thou,' she pityingly says, 
' Piling away before thy nour ? ' 

(Sonnet 238.) 

The waters and the branches and the shore. 
Birds, fishes, flowers, grasses, talk of love. 
And me to love for ever all invite. 

(Sonnet 239.) 

Thou'st left the world, oh Death, without a sun. . . • 
Her mourners should be earth and sea and air. 

(Sonnet 294.) 

Here we have happiness and misery f dt in the 
modem way, and Nature in the modem way (kawn 
into the circle of thought and feeling, and personified. 

Petrarch was the first, since the days of Hdlenism, 
to enjoy the pleasures of soUtude quite consdomdy. 

How often to my darling place of rest, 
r Fleeing from all, could I myself but flee, 

I walk and wet with tears my path and breast. 

(Sonnet 240.) 

He shared Schiller's thought : 

Oh Nature is perfect wherever we stray, 
*Tis man that deforms it with care. 

As love from thought to thought, from hill to hill. 
Directs me, when all ways that people tread 
Seem to the quiet of my being, iocs. 
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If some lone shore, or fountain-heady or rill 
Or shady glen, between two slopes outspread^ 
I find— my daunted soul doth mere repose. . • • 
On mountain heights, in briary woods, I find 
Some rest ; but every dwellinff place on earth ^ 
Appeareth to my eyes a deacuy bane. . . • 
where some tall pine or hillock spreads a shade, 
I sometimes halt, and on the nearest brink 
Her lovely face I picture from my mind. . • . 
Oft hath her living likeness met my sight, 
. (Oh who'll beHeve the word ?) in waters dear, 

^ On beechen stems, on some green lawny space. 

Or in white doud. . . . 
Her lovdiest p(»rtrait there my fancy draws. 
And when Truth overawes 
That sweet delusion, frozen to the core, 
I then sit down, on living rock, dead stone. 
And seem to muse, and weep and write thereon. . . . 
Then touch my thoughts and sense 
Those widths of air which hence her beauty part. 
Which always is so near, yet far away. . . . 
Beyond that Alp, my Ode, 
Where heaven above is gladdest and most clear. 
Again thou'lt meet me where the streamlet flows 

> And thriUing airs disdose 

The fresh and scented laurel thicket near. 
There is my heart and she that steaktii it. 

(Ode 17.) 

It is the same idea as Goethe's in Knowest thou 

the Land ? Again : 

Alone, engrossed, the least ib:equented strands 
I traverse with my footsteps faint and slow. 
And often wary glances round me throw. 
To flee, should human trace imprint the sands. 

(Sonnet 28.) 

> A life of solitude I've ever sought. 

This many a field and forest mows, and wilL 

(Sonnet 221.) 

Love of solitude and feeling for Nature limit or 
increase each other ; and Petrarch; like Dante, took 
scientific interest in her, and found her a stimulant 
to m^ital work. 

Burckhardt says : ' The enjoyment of Nature is 
for him the favourite accompaniment of intellectual 
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purstdts ; it was ta c6mbine the two that he lived 
m learned retirement at Vaucluse and ebewhere, 
that he from time to time fled from the world and 
from his age.' 

He wrote a book v On a Life of Solitude (De Vita 
Solitaria) by the littiie river Sorgue, and said in a 
letter from V auduse : * O if vou could imagine the 
delight with which I breathe here, free and far from 
the world, with forests and momitains, rivers and 
springs, and the books of clever men.' 

Purdy objective descriptions, such as his picture 
of the (jrulf of Spezzia and Porto Venere at tiie end 
of the sixth book of the Africa^ were rare with him ; 
but, as we have already seen, he admired mountain 
scenery. He refers to the hills on the Riviera di 
Levante as ' hills distinguished by most pleasant 
wildness and wonderful fertility.' • 

The scenery of Reggio moved him, as he said,^ to 
compose a poem. He described the storm at Naples 
in 1343, and the earthquake at Basle. As we have 
seen from one of his odes, he deUghted in the wide 
view from mountain heights, and the freedom from 
the Gfppression of the air lower down. In this respect 
he was one of Rousseau's forerunners, though his 
• romantic ' f eeUng was restrained within character- 
istic limits. In a letter of April 26, 1335, interesting 
both as to the period and the personality of the writer, 
he described to Dionisius da Borgo San Sepolchro 
the ascent of Mt. Ventoux near Avignon which he 
made when he was thirtjr-two, and greatly enjoyed, 
though those who were with him did not understand 
hLs enjoyment. When they had laboured through 
the difficulties of the climb, and saw the clouds below 
them, he was immensely impressed. It was in 
accordance with hk love of solitude that lonely 
mountain tops should attract him, and the letter 
shows that he fully appreciated both climb and 
view. 

* It vras a long day, the air fine. We enjoyed the 
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advantages of vigour of iiimd» and strength and 
agility of body, and everything else essential to those 
engaged in snch an undertaking, and so had no other 
difficulties to face than those of the region itself.' 
... * At first, owing to the unaccustomed quality 
of the air and the enect of the great sweep of view 
spread out before me, I stood like one dazed. I 
behdd the doods under our feet, and what I had 
read of Athos and Olympus seemed less incredible 
as I myself witnessed the same things from a moun« 
tain of less fame. I turned my eyes towards Italy, 
whither my heart most indined. The Alps, rugged 
and snow-capped, seemed to rise dose by, although 
th^ were really at a great distance. • • . The Bay 
of Marseilles, the Rhone itsdf, lay in sight.' 

It was a very modem efiect of the wide view that 
* his whole past life with all its f oUies rose before his 
mind ; he remembered that ten years ago, that day, 
he had quitted Bologna a young man, and tmned a 
longing gaze towards his native country : heqpened' 
a TOok wluch was then his constant companion. 
The Confessums of St Augustine, and his eye fdl 
on the passage in the tenth chapter : 

And men go about and admire lofb^ mountains and 
btoad seas, and roaring torrents and the ocean, and 
tfaB course of the stars, and forget their own selves 
while doing so. 

His brother, to whom he read these words, could 
not understand why he dosed the book and said no 
more. His feeling had suddenly changed. 

He knew, when he b^an the dimb, that he was 
d<Miig something very unusual, even unheard of 
among his contraiporaries, and justified himsdf 
by the example of Philip V. of Macedon, arguing 
that a young man of private station might surdy be 
excused for what was not thought blamable in a 
grey-haired long. Then on the mountain top, lost 
in the view, the passage in St Augustine suddenly 
occurred to him, and he started Uaming himseU 
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for admiring earthly thin£[s so much. * I was amazed 
.... an^y with mysdi for marvelling but now at 
earthly things, when I ought to have learnt long 
ago that nouing save the soul was marvellous, and 
that to the greatness of the soul noujB;ht else was 
great' ; and he dosed with an explanation flavoured 
with theolo^ to the taste of his confessor, to whom 
he was writing. The mixture of thoroughly modem 
delight in Nature ' with ascetic dogma in this letter, 
gives us a glimpse into the divided f edings of 
one who stood upon the threshold between two 
eras, mediaeval and modem, into the reaction of 
the mediaeval mind against the budding modem 
feeling. 

This is, at any rate, the first mountain ascent 
for pleasure since Hellenic days, of whidi we have 
detsoled information. From Greece before Alexander 
we have nothing ; but the Persian King Darius, in 
his expedition against the Scythians in the r^on 
of Chalcedon, ascended the mountain on which stood 
the Urios temple to Zeus, and there ' sitting in the 
temple, he took a view of the Euxine Sea, which is 
worthy of admiration.' (Herodotus.) 

PhiUp V. of Macedon ascended the Haemus B.C. i8i, 
and ApoUonios Rhodios describes the panorama 
spread out before the Argonauts as they ascended 
the Dindjmion, and dsewhere recalls the view from 
Mt. Oljonpus. . These are the oldest descriptions of 
distant views conceived as landscape in the classic 
literature preserved to us. Petrarch's ascent comes 
next in order. 

This sentimental and subjective feeling for Nature, 
half - idyllic, half - romantic, which seemed to arise 
suddenly and spontaneously in Petrarch, is not to 
be whollv explained bj^ a marked individuahty, 
nourished by the tendencies of the period ; the influ- 
ence of Roman Uterature, the re-birth of the classic, 
must also be taken into account. For the Renais- 
sance attitude towards Nature was dosely allied to 
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the Roman, and therefore to the Hellenic ; and the 
fact that the first modem man arose on Italian soil 
was dne to the revival of antiquity plus its union 
with the genius of the Italian people. Many 
direct analogies can be traced between Petrardb 
and the Roman poets ; it was in their school that 
his eyes opened to the wonders of Nature, and he 
learnt to blend the inner with the outer life. 

Boccaccio does not lead us much further. There 
is idyllic quality in his description of a wood in the 
Amdof and especially in FxammeUa^ in which he 
praises country life and describes the spring games 
of the Florentme youth. 
This is thedescnption of a valley in the Decameron : 
* After a walk of nearly a mile, they came to the 
Ladies' Valley, which they entered by a straight 
path, whence there issued forth a fine crystal current, 
and they found it so extremely beautiful and pleasant, 
e^pedauy at that sultry season, that nothing could 
exceed it, and, as some of them told me afterwards, 
the plain in the valley was so exact a circle, as if 
it had been described by a pair of compasses, though 
it seemed rather the work of Nature than of art, and 
was about half a mile in drcfimference, surrounded 
by six hills of moderate height, on each of which 
was a palace built in the f oom of a little c^iKUe. . .' . 
The part that looks towam the south Was planted 
as tmck as they could smnd to^eth^with vines, 
olives, almonds, cherries,/figs, ana cp^t other kinds 
of fruit trees, and on the nor^beAi side were fine 
plantations of oak,-tK!di,'"^6^, so tall and regular 
that nothing could be more beautiful. The vale, 
which had mily that one entrance, was full of firs, 
cypress trees, laurels, and pines, all placed in such 
order as if it had been done by the direction of some 
exquisite artist, and through which little or no sun 
comd penetrate to the ground, which was covered 
with a thousand different flowers. . . . But what 
gave no less delight than any of the rest was a 
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rivulet that came through a valley which divided 
two of the mountains^ and nuuiing throtigh the vein 
of a rock, made a most agreeable mtomur with its 
fall, appearing, as it was dashed and sfHinlded into 
drops, like so much quicksilver.' 

Description of scenery for its own sake is scarcely 
more than attempted here, nor do Petrarch's lyrics, 
with their free thought of passion and overpower- 
ing consciousness of the joys and sorrows of love, 
reach the level of Hellenism in this respect. Yet 
it advanced with the Renaissance. Poi>e Pius II. 
(^leas Sylvius) was the first to desmbe actual 
landscape (Italian), not merely in a few subjective 
hues, but with genuine modem enjoyment. He 
was one of those figures in the world's history in' 
whom all the intellectual life and feeling of a time 
come to a focus. 

He had a heart for everything, and an all-round 
enthusiasm for Nature unique in his day. Antiquity 
and Nature were his two passions, and the most 
beautiful descriptions of Nature before Rousseau 
and Goethe are contained in his Commentaries. 

Writing of the country round his h<Mne, he says : 

^The sweet spring time had begun, and round 
about Siena the smiling hills were clothed with leaves 
and flowers, and the crops were rising in plenty in 
the fields. Even the pasture land quite dose to the 
town affords an unspeakably lovely view ; gently 
sloping hills, either planted with homely trees or 
vines, or plou|;hed for com, look down on pleasant 
valleys in which grow crops, or green fields are to 
be seen, and brooks are even flowing. There are, 
too, many plantations, either natural or artificial, 
in which the birds sing with wondrous sweetness. 
Nor is there a mound on which the citizens have not 
built a magnificent estate ; they are thus a Uttle way 
out of the town. Through tiiis district the Pope 
walked with joyous head.' 

Again and again love of Nature drew him away 
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even in old age from town life and the drde of 
courtiers and flatterers; he was for ever findmg 
new reasons to prolong his vUUggiatura^ de^te 
the gmmbling of lus court, which had to put up with 
wretched inns or monasteries overrun \>y nuce, where 
the rain came through the roo& and the necessaries^ 
of life were scanty.** 

His taste for these beantifully-situated monastic 
solitudes was a riddle to those around him. He 
wrote of his summer residence in Tibur : 

* On all sides round the town in summer there are 
most lovely plantations, to which the Pope with his 
cardinals often retired for rdaxation, sitting ^bme- 
times on some greoi sward beneath the oUves, some- 
times in a greai meadow on the bank of the river 
Aino, whence he could see the dear waters. There 
are some meadows in a retired |[len, watered by 
many streams ; Pins often rested m these meadows 
near the luxuriant streams and the shady trees. He 
Uved at Tibur with the Minorites on an deration 
whence he could see the town and the course of the 
Aino as it flowed into the plain beneath him and 
through the quiet gardens, nor did an}^thing dse 
give him pleasure. 

^ When the sununer was over, he had his bedro(»n 
in the house overlooking the Amo ; from there the 
most beautiful view was to be seen, and also from 
a neighbourii^ mountain on the other side of the 
river, still covered with a green and leafy grove . . . 
he comjdeted a great part of his journey with the 
greatest enjcmnent.' 

In May 1402 he went to the baths at Vitesrbo, and, 
old man as he was, gives this appredative description 
of spring beauties by the way : 

* The road by which he made for Sorianum was 
at that time of the year deUghtful ; there was a 
tremendous quantity of genista, so that a great part 
of the fidd seemed a mass of flowering yellow, while 
the rest, covered as it was by shrubs and various 
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grasses, brought purple and white and a thousand 
different colours before the eyes. It was the month 
of May^ and everything was green. On one side were 
the smiling fields, on the other the smiling woods, 
in which ue birds made sweet harmony. At early 
dawn he used to walk into the fields to catch the 
exquisite breeze before the day should grow hot, 
ana gaze at the green crops and the flowering flax, 
which then, emumting heaven's own blue, gave the 
greatest joy to all beholders. . . . Now the crows 
are holding vigil, and the ringdoves ; and the owl at 
times utt^ lament with funeral note. The place 
is most lovely ; the view in the direction of Siena 
stretches as ^ as Amiata, and in the west reaches 
Mt. Argentarius.' 

In the plains the plague was raging ; the sight of 
the people appealing to him as to a god, moved him 
to tears as he thought how few of the children would 
survive in the heat. He travelled to a castle 
charmingly placed on the lake of Bolsena, where 
' there is a shady circular walk in the vineyard under 
the big grapes ; stone steps shaded by the vine leaves 
lead down to the bank, where ilex oaks, alive with 
the songs of blackbirds, stand among the crags.' 
Halfway up the moimtain, in the monastery of San 
Salvatore, ne and his court took up their quarters. 

* The most lovely scenery met tne eye. As you 
look to the west from the higher houses, the view 
reaches beyond Ildnum and Siena as far as the 
Pistorian Alps. To the north a variety of hills and 
the pleasant green of woods presents itself, stretching 
a distance of five miles ; if your sight is good, your 
eye will travel as far as the Apennine range and can 
see Cortona.' 

There he passed the time, shooting birds, fishing, 
and rowing. 

' In the cool air of the hills, among the old oaks 
and chestnuts, on the green meadows where there 
were no thorns to wound the feet, and no snakes 
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or insects to hurt or annoy, the Pope passed days 
of unclouded hapnpmess.' 

This is thoroughly modem : * Silvarum amator/ as 
he calls himself, he includes both the details of the 
near and the general effect of the far-distant land- 
scape. 

And with age his appreciation of it only seemed 
to increase ; for instance, he savs of Todi : 

* A most lovdy view meets the eye wherever you 
turn ; you can see Perusiaand all the valley that lies 
between, full of wide - spreading forts and fertile 
fields, and honoured by the river Tiber, which, draw* 
ing its coils along like a snake, divides Tusda from 
Umbria, and, dose to the dty itsdf , enters many a 
mountain, passing through which it descends to the 
plain, murmuring as it goes, as though constrained 
against its will.' 

This is his description ci a lake storm, during an 
excursion to the Albanian Mountains : 

As far as Ostia * he had a delightful voyage ; at 
night the sea began to be most unwontedly troubled, 
ai^ a severe storm arose. The east wind rolled up 
the waters from their lowest d^ths, huge waves 
beat the shore; you could have heard the sea, as it 
were, groaning and waihng. So great was the force 
of the winds, that nothing seemed able to resist it ; 
they raged and altematdy fled and put one another 
to rout, they overturned woods and anything that 
withstood them. The air dittered with frequent 
lightning, the sky thunderea, and terrific thunder- 
bolts feu from the douds. • . . The night was 
pitdi dark, though the flashes of lightning were 
continuous.' 

And of a lake at rest he says : 

* The beauty of that lake is remarkable ; every- 
where it is surrounded by high rocks, the water is 
transparently dear. Nature, so far superior to art, 

i>rovided a most pleasant journey, llie Nemorian 
ake, with its cr3^tal-olear waters, reflects the faces 
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of those that look into it, and fills a deep basin. 
The descent from the top to the bottom is wooded. 
The poetic genius would never be awakened if it 
slept here ; you would say it was the dwelling-place 
of the MuseSj, the home of the Nyniphs, and, if there 
is any truth in legends, the hiding-place of Diana.' 

He visited the lakes among the moimtains, climb- 
ing and resting under the trees; the view from 
Monte Cavo was his favourite, from which he could 
see Terracina, the lakes of Nemi and Albano, etc. 
He noted their extent and formation, and added : 

'The genista, however, was especially deUghtful, 
covering, as it did with its flowers, the greater part 
of the plains. Then, moreover, Rome presented 
itself fuUy to the eyes, together with Soracte and the 
Sabine Land, and the Apennine range white with 
snow, and Tibur and Praeneste.' 

It is dear that it was a thoroughly modem 
enthusiasm which attracted Mneas Sylvius to the 
country and gave him this ready pen K)r everything 
in Nature—Everything, that is, except bare mountain 
summits. 

It is difficult to attribute this faculty for enjoying 
and describing scenery to the influence of antiquity 
alone, for, save the younger Pliny, I know of no 
Roman under the Empire who possessed it, and, 
brides, we do not know how far Pius II. was 
acquainted with Roman htauture. We know that 
the re-awakening of classic literature exerted an 
influence upon the directicm of the feeling for Nature 
in fi;eneral, and, for the rest, very various dements 
coalesced. Like times produce like streams of 
tendency, and Hellenism, the Roman Empire, and 
the Renaissance were alike to some extent in the 
cautions of their existence and the results that 
flowed from them ; the causal nexus between them 
is undeniat^, and makes them the chief stepping- 
stones on the way to the modem. 

Theocritus, Meleager, Petrarch, and Mn&as Sylvius 
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may serve as rmresentatives ol tiie devdopment of 
the feeling for Nature from classic to modem ; they 
are the ancestors of our enthusiasm, the links in the 
chain which leads up to Rousseau, Goetibe, B3n:on, 
and Shelley. 

From the autobiography of £neas Sylvius and 
the l3nics of Petrarch we gain a far truer picture of 
the f edmg of the period up to the sixteenm century 
than from any poetiy in other countries. Even 
ibe epic had a more modem tone in Italy ; Axiosto's ^ 
descnptions were far ahead of any German epic. 

Humboldt pointed out very ckarty the difference ** 
between the epic of the people and the epic of art 
— between Homer and Axiosto. Both, he said, are 
true painters of the world and Nature ; but Ariosto 

greases more by his brilliance and wealth of colour, ** 
omer by purity of form and beautv of composition. 
Ariosto adiieves throu^ general effect, Homer 
through perfection of form. Nature is more naive t« 
in Homer, the subject is paramount, and the singer 
disai^)ears; in Anosto, I^ature is sentimental, and - 
the poet always remains in view upon the stage. In 
Homer aU is closely knit, while Anosto's tiirc^ids are 
loosely spun, and he breaks them himself in play. 
Homer almost never describes, Ariosto always does. 

Ariosto's tMsenes and comparisons from Nature, \ 
being calculated for effect, are more subjective, and 
far more highly-coloured than Homer's. But they 
shew a sympathetic grasp. 

The modem bloom, so difficult to define, lies over 
them — something at once sensuous, sentim^ital, 
and chivalrous. He is given to describing; lonely 
woodland scenery, fit places for tiysts and lovers' 
rendezvous. 

In the ist Canto of Mad Orkmdoz 

With flowery thorns, vermilioix roses near 
Her, she upon a lovely bush doth meet, 
That mirrored doth in the bright waves appear. 
Shut oat by lofty oaks ttom the son's heat. 
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Amidst the thickest shades there is a dear 

Space in the middle for a cool retreat ; 

So mixed the leaves and botighs are, through them 

none 
Can see ; they are impervious to the snn. 

In the 6th Canto the HippogrifF carries Roger 
into a country : 

Nor conld he, had he searched the whole worid 

through. 
Than this a more delightful country see ... . 
Soft meads, dear streams, and banks affording 

shade. 
Hillocks and plains, by culture fertile made. 
Fair thickets of the cedar, palm and no 
Less pleasant myrtle, of iiie laurel sweet. 
Of oran^ trees, whoe fruit and fkyw'rs did grow. 
And which in various forms, all lovdy, meet 
With their thick shades against the fervid glow 
Of summer davs, afforded a retreat ; 
And nightinfi;ales, devoid of fear, among 
Those branches fluttered, pouring forth their song. 
Amid the lilies white and roses red. 
Ever more freshened by the tepid air. 
The staff was seen, witiii his proud lofty head. 
And f eeung safe, tiie rabbit and tiie hare . . • • 
Sapphires and rubies, topases, pearls, gold. 
Hyacinths, chrysolite and diamonds were 
like the night flow'rs, which did their leaves unfold 
There on those glad plains, painted by the air 
So green the grass, that if we did benold 
It here, no emeralds could therewith compare ; 
As fair the foliage of the trees was, which 
With fruit and now'r eternally were rich. 
Amid the boughs, sing yellow, white, and blue. 
And red and green small feathered creatures gay; 
The crystals less limpidity of hue 
Than {he still lakes or murmuring brooks display. 
A gentie breeze, that seemeth still to woo 
^nd never change from its accustomed way, 
f Made all around so tremulous the air 
'. That no annojranoe was the day^B hot glare* 

(Canto 34.) 

Descriptions of time are short : 

From the hard face of earth the sun's bright hue 
Not yet its vdl obscure and dark did rend ; 
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The Lycaonian o£Espring scarcely thnragh 
The furrows of the sky his plough did send. 

(Canto 80.) 

Comparisons, especially about the beauty of 
womenrare very fistic, recalling Sappho and 
Catullus: 

The tender maid is like unto the rose \ 

In the fair garden on its native thorn; 

Whilst it alone and safely doth repose. 

Nor flock nor shepherd crops it ; dewy mom. 

Water and earth, the breese that sweetly blows, 

Are gracious to it; lovely dames adorn 

With it their bosoms and their beautiful 

Brows ; it enamoured youths delight to cull. 

(Canto I.) 

Only, Akina fairest was by far 

As IS the sun more fair tlian every star. . . . 

Milk is the bosom, of luxuriant size. 

And the fair neck is round and snowy white ; 

Two unripe ivory apples fall and rise 

Like waves upon the sea-beach when a slight 

Breexe stirs the ocean. (Canto 7.) 

Now in a gulf of bliss up to the eyes 
And of fair things, to swim he doth begin. 

(Canto 7.) 

So closely doth the ivy not enlace 
The tree where firmly rooted it doth stand. 
As dasp each otiier m their warm embrace 
These lovers, by each other's sweet breath fanned. 
Sweet flower, of which on India's shore no trace 
Is, or on the Sabeean odorous sand. 

(Canto 7.) 

Her fair face the appearance did maintain 
That sometimes shewn is by the sl^ in spring. 
When at the very time that falls the rain, 
The sun aside his cloudy veil doth fling. 
And as the nightingale its pleasant strain 
Then on the boughs of the green trees doth sing. 
Thus Love doth bathe his pmions at those bright 
But tearful eyes, enjoying tbe clear light. 

(Canton.) 
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But as more fickle than the leaf was she, 
When it in autumn doth more sapless grow, 
And the old wind doth strip it from the tree, 
And doth before it in its fury grow. 

(Canto 21.) 

He uses the sea : 

As when a bark doth the deep ocean plous^h, 
That two winds strike with an alternate blast, 
'Tis now sent forward by the one, and now 
Back by the other in its first place cast. 
And wmrled from prow to poop, from poop to prow* 
But urged by the most potent wind at last 
Philan^ thus irresolute between 
The two thoughts, did to the least wicked lean. 

(Canto 21.) 

As comes the wave upon the salt sea shore 

Which the smooth wind at first in thought hath 

fanned; 
Greater the second is than that before 
It, and the third more fiercely follows, and 
Each time the humour more abounds, and more 
Doth it extend its scourge upon the land : 
Against Orlando thus from vales below 
And hills abov6, doth the vile rabble grow. 

(Canto 24.) 

These comparisons not only shew faithful and 
personal observation, but are far more subjective 
and subtle than, for instance, Dante's. The same 
holds good of Tasso. How beautiful in detail, 
and how sentimental too, is this from Jerusalem 
Delivered : 

> Behold how lovely blooms the vernal rose 
When scarce the leaves her early bud disclose. 
When, half unwrapt, and half to view revealed, 
She gives new pleasure from her charms concealed. 
But when she shews her bosom wide displayed. 
How soon her sweets exhale, her beauties fade ! 
No more she seems the flower so lately loved^ 
By \irnna cherished and by youths approved. 
So swiftly fleeting with the transient day 
Passes the flower of mortal life away. 
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Not less subjective is : 

like a ray of Ught on water 
A smile of soft desire played in^fier liquid eyes. 1 

(Sonnet 18.) 

The most famous lines in this poem are those 
whidi describe a romantic garden so vividly that 
Humboldt says ^it reminds one of the charming 
scenery of Sorrento/ It certainly proves that even 
epic poetry tried to describe Nature for her own 
sake : 

The garden then unfolds a^beauteous scene. 
With flowers adorned and ever living green; 
There silver lakes reflect the beaming day. 
Here crvstal streams in gurgling fountains play. 
Cool vales descend and sunny hills arise. 
And ffroves and caves and grottos strike the eyes. 
Art showed her utmost power ; but art concealed 
With greater charm the pleased attention held. 
It seemed as Nature played a sportive part 
And strove to mock the mimic works of art: 
By powerful magic breathes the vernal air. 
And fragrant trees eternal blossoms bear : 
'Eternal fruits on everv branch endure. 
Those swelling from their buds, and these matures 
The joyous burds, concealed in every grove. 
With gentle strife prolong the notes of love. 
Soft z^hyrs breathe on woods and waters round/ 
The wobcui and waters yield a murmuring sound ; 
When cease the tuneful choir, the wind replies. 
But, when they sing, in gentle whisper dies ; . 
By turns they sink, by turns their music raise 
And blend, with equal skill, harmonious lays. 

But even here the scene is surrounded by an 

imagmaiyjataiQ^diere ; flowers, fruit, creatures, and 

^^tmdsphere all he under a magic charm. Tasso's 

importance for our subject lies far more in his much* 

imitated pastorals. 

The Arcadia of Jacopo Sannazaro, which appeared 
in 1504, a work of poetic beauty and still greater 
Uterary importance," paved the way for pastoral 
poetry, which, like the sonnet, was interwoven with 
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prose. The shepherd's occupations are described 
with cap, though many of the songs and terms of 
expression rather fit the man of culture than the 
child of Nature, and he had that genuine enthusiasm 
for the rural which begets a convincing eloquence. 
* *Tis you,' he saj^ at the end, addressmg the Muse, 
* who firet woke the sleeping woods, and taught the 
shepherds how to strike up their lost songs.^ 
\ oembo wrote this inscription for his grave : 

Strew flowers o'er the sacred ashes, here lies Sannazaro ; 
With thee, gentle Virgil, he shares Muse and grave. 

Virgil too was industriously imitated in the 
didactic poetry of his country. 

Giovanni Rucellai (bom 1475) wrote a didactic 
poem. The Bees, which begins : 

*0 chaste virgins, winged visitants of flowery 
banks, whilst I prepared to sing your praise in 
lofty verse, at peep of day I was overcome by sleep, 
and then appeared a chorus of your tiny folk, and 
from their nch mellifluous haunts, in a clear voice 
these words flowed forth. . . . And I will sing how 
liquid and serene the air distils sweet honey, heavenly 
gift, on flowerets and on grass, and how the bees, 
chaste and industrious, gather it, and thereof with 
care and skill make perfumed wax to grace the altars 
of our God.' 

And a didactic poem by Luigi Alamanni (bom 
1495), called Husbandry f has : ' O blessed is he 
who dwells in peace, the actual tiller of his joyous 
fields, to whom, in his remoteness, the most righteous 
earth brin^ food, and secure in well-being, he re- 
joices in his heart. If thou art not surrounded by 
society ridi with purple and gems, nor with houses 
adorned with costly woods, statues, and gold ; . . . 
at least, secure in the humble dwelling of wood from 
the copse hard by, and common stones collected 
close at hand, which thine own hand has founded 
and built, whenever thou awakenest at the approach 
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of dawn« thou dost not find outside those who 
news of a thousand events contrary to thy desires. 
. . . Thou wanderest at will, now quickly, now 
slowly, across the green meadow, through the wood, 
over the grassy hul, or by the stream. Now here, 
now there . . . thou handiest the hatchet, axe, 
sc3rthe, or hoe\ . • • To enjoy in sober comfort 
at almost all seasons, with thy dear children, the 
fruits of thine own tree, the tree planted by thyself, 
this brings a sweetness sweet beyond all others/ 

These didactic writings, inspired by Virgilian 
Geoigics, show a distinct preference for the idyllic. 

Sannazaro's Arcadia went through sixty 
editions in the sixteenth century alone. Tasso 
reckoned with the prevalent taste of his day in 
Aminta, which improved the then method of 
dramatizing a romantic idyll. The whole poem 
bears the stamp of an idealizing and romantic 
imagination, and embodies in Ijrric form his senti- 
mental idea of the Golden Age and an ideal world 
of Nature. Even down to its details Aminta 
recalls the pastorals of Longos; and Daphne's 
words (Act I. Scene i) suggest the most feeling 
outpourings of Kallimachos and Nonnos : 

A&d caUest thou sweet spring-tiiiie 

The time of rage and enmity. 

Which breathing now and smiling. 

Reminds the whole creation. 

The animal, the human. 

Of loving ! Dost thon see not 

How aB things are enamomed 

Of this enamourer, rich with joy and health ? 

Obscarve that turtle-dove. 

How, toying with his didcet murmuring. 

He kisses his companion. Hear that mghtingale 

Who goes from bough to bough 

Singing with his loud heart, *I love!' 'I love!' • . • 

I 

The veiy tiees 
Are loving. See with what affection there. 
And in how many a clinging turn and twhie. 
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The vine holds fast its husband. Fir loves fir. 
The pine the pine, and ash and willow and beech 
Each towards me other yearns, and sighs and trembles. 
»i That oak tree wluch appears 
So rustic and so rou&[h. 

Even that has someuiing warm in its sotmd heart; 
And hadst thou but a spirit and sense of love. 
Thou hadst found out a meaning for its whispers. 
Now tell me, would thou be 
Less than the very plants and have no love ? 

One seems to hear Sakuntala and her friends 
talking, or Akontios complaining. So, too, when the 
mihappy lover laments (Aminta) : 

In my lamentings I have found 
A verv pity in the pebbly waters. 
And 1 have found tibe trees 
Return them a kind voice : 
But never have I found. 
Nor ever hope to find. 
Compassion m this hard and beautiful 
What shaU I call her ? 

Aminta describes to Tirsis how his love grew from 
boyhood up : 

There grew by little and little in my heart, 
I knew not from what root. 
But just as the grass grows that sows itself, 
An unknown something which continually 
Made me feel anxious to be with her. 

Sylvia kisses him : 

Never did bee from flower 

Suck sugar so divine 

As was the honey that I gathered then y 

From those twin roses fredL 

In Act 11. Scene i, the rejected Satyr, like the 
rejected Polyphemus or Amaryllis in Ilieocritus, 
complains in antitheses which recall Longos : 

The woods hide serpents, lions, and bears under their 
green shade, and in your bosom hatred, disdain, and 
cruelty dwell. . . . Alas, when I bring the eariiest 
flowers, you refuse them obstinately, perhaps because 
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lovelier ones bloom on your own face ; if I offer beanti- 
ful apples, yon reject them anjgrily, perhaps because 
your beautuul bosom swells with lovelier ones .... 
and yet I am not to be despised, for I saw myself latdy 
in the clear water, when winds were stOl and there 
were no waves. 

This is the sentimental pastoral poetry of / 
Hellenism reborn and intensified. ' 

So with the elegiac motive so loved by Alexandrian 
and Roman poets, praise of a happy past time ; the 
chorus sings in Amnta : 

O lovely age of gold. 

Not that l£e rivers rolled 

With milk, or that the woods wept honeydew ; 

Not that the ready ground 

Produced without a wound, 

Or the mild serpent had no tooth that slew .... 

But solely that .... the law of gold. 

That glad and golden law, all free, all fitted. 

Which Nature's own hand wrote — What pleases is 

permitted 1 . . • 
Go I let us love, the daylight dies, is bom ; 
But unto us the light 
Dies once for all, and sleep brings on eternal nig^t. 

Over thirty pastoral plajrs can be ascribed to Italy 
in the last third of the sixteenth century. The 
most successful imitator of Tasso was uiovanni 
Battista Guarini (bom 1537) in The True Shepherd 
{II Pastor Fido). One quotation will shew how he 
outvied Aminta. In Act I. Scene i, Linko says : 

Look round thee, Sylvia ; behold 

All in the world that's amiable and fair 

Is love's sweet work : heaven loves, the earth, the sea. 

Are full of love and own his mighty sway. 

Love through the woods 

The fiercest beasts ; love through the waves attends 

Swift gliding dolphins and the sluggish whales. 

That httle bird which sings .... 

Oh, had he human sense, 

• I bum with love,' he'd cry, ' I bum with love,' 

And in his heart he truly bums, 

And in his warble speaks 

A language, well by his dear mate conceived, 

yr^o answering cries, 'And I too bum with love.' 
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^ He praises woodland solitude : 

Dear happy groves ! 

And thou aU silent, solitary gloom, 

True residence of peace and of repose ! 

How willingly, how willingly my steps 

To you return, and oh 1 u but my stars 

Bem^htly had decreed 

My life for solitude, and as my wish 

Would naturally prompt to pass my days — 

No, not the Elysian fields. 

Those happy gardens of the demi-gods. 

Would I exchange for yon enchanting shades. 

The love lyrics of the later Renaissance are 
remarkably rich in vivid pictures of Nature com- 
bined witn much personal sentiment. Petrarch's 
are the model ; he inspired Vittoria Colonna, and 
she too revelled in sad feeUngs and memories, 
especially about the death of her husband : " 

'When I see the earth adorned and beautiful 
with a thousand lovely and sweet flowers, and how 
in the heavens every star is resplendent with varied 
colours ; when I see that eveiy soUtary and Uvely 
creature is moved by natural mstinct to come out 
of the forests and ancient caverns to seek its fellow 
by day and by night ; and when I see the plaijos 
adorned again with glorious flowers and new leaves, 
and hear every babbling brook with grateful mur- 
murs bathing its flowery banks, so that Nature, 
in love with herself, deUghts to gaze on the beauty 
of her works, I say to myself, reflecting: "How 
brief is this our miserable mortal Ufe ! " Yesterday 
this plain was covered with snow, to-day it is green 
and flowery. And again in a moment the beauty 
of the heavens is overclouded by a fierce wind, and 
the happy loving creatures remain hidden amidst 
the mountains and the woods ; nor can the sweet 
songs of the tender plants and happy birds be heard, 
for these cruel storms have dried up the flowers on 
the ground; the birds are mute, the most rapid 
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streams and smallest rivulets are checked by frost» 
and what was one hour so beautiful and joyous, is; 
for a season, miserable and dead.' 

Here the two pictures in the inner and outer life 
are equally vivid to the poetess; it is the real 
* pleasure of sorrow/ and she lingers over them with 
delight. 

Bojardo, too, reminds us of Petrarch ; for examjde, 
in Sonnet 89:" 

ThoQ shady wood, inured my griefe to hear. 
So oft expressed 'in quick and broken sighs; 
Thou gknnous sun, unused to set or rise 
But as the witness of my daily fear ; 

Ye wandering Inrds, ye flocks and ranging deer, 

Exempt from my consuming agonies ; 

Thou sunny stream to whom my sorrow flies 

'llfid savage rocks and wilds, no human traces near. 

O witnesses eternal, how I live I 

My sufferings hear, and win to their rehef 

That scornful beauty — ^tell her how I grieve I 

But Uttle 'tis to her to hear m^ grief. 

To her, who sees the pangs which I receive, 

And seeing, deigns them not the least relief. 

Lorenzo de Medici's idylls were particularly rich 
in descriptions of Nature and full of feeling. • Here 
too that delij^ht in pain, in telling of their ui&appiness 
and renunciation ; here too those wonderful tones 
which distinguish the sonnets of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries so favourably from those of a 
later time.' (Geiger.) 

There is a deUcate compliment in this soimet : 

O violets, sweet and fresh and pure indeed, 
Culled by that hand beyond all others fair I 
What ram or what pure air has striven to bear 
Flowers far excelling those 'tis wont to yield ? 
What pearly dew, what sun, or sooth wnat earth 
Did you with all these subtle charms adorn ; 
And wh^ncp is this sweet scent by Nature drawn. 
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Or heaven who deigns to grant it to such worth ? 

O, my dear violets, the hand which chose 

You from all others, that has made you fair, 

Twas that adorned you with such charm and worth ; 

Sweet hand 1 which took my heart altho' it knows 

Its lowliness, with that you may compare. 

To that give thanks, and to none else on earth. 

Thus we see that the Italians of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries were |>enetrated 
through and through by the modem spirit — were, 
indeed, its pioneers. They recognized their own 
individuality, pondered their own inner life, delighted 
in the charms of Nature, and described them in 
prose and poetry, both as counterparts to feeling 
and for her own sake. 

Over all the literature we have been considering — 
whether poetic comparison and personification, or 
saitimental descriptions of pastorsu life and a golden 
age, of blended inner and outer Ufe, or of the finest 
details of scenery — ^there lies that bloom of the 
modem, that breath of subjective personality, so 
hard to define. The rest of contemporary Europe 
had no such culture of heart and mind, no such 
marked individuality, to shew. 

The further growth of the Renaissance feeling, 
itself a rebirth of Hellenic and Roman feding, was 
long delayed. 

I^t us turn next to Spain and Portugal — the 
countries chiefly affected by the great voyages of 
discovery, not only socially and economically, but 
artistically — and see the effect of the new scenery 
upon their imagination. 
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CHAPTER V 

ENTHUSIASM FOR NATURE AMONG THE DISCOVERERS 

AND CATHOLIC MYSTICS 

The great achievement of the Italian Renaissance 
was the discovery of the world within, of the whde 
deep contents of the human spirit. Burckhart, 
praising thb achievement, says : 

If we were to collect the pearls from the coarthr and 
knightly poetry of all the countries of the West auring 
the two prececung centuries, we should have a mass m 
wonderful divinanons and single pictures of the inward 
life» which at first sight would seem to rival the poetry 
of the Italians. Leaving lyrical poetiy out of account, 
Godfrey of Strassburg gives us, m his Trisiram 
and Isoli, a representation of human passion, some 
features of whidi are immortaL But these pearls lie 
scattered in the ocean of artificial convention, and 
they are altogether something very different from a 
complete objective picture of the inward man and his 
spintual wealth. 

The discovery of the beauty of scenery followed 
as a necessary corollary of tliis awakening of in- 
dividnalism, this fathoming of the depths of human 
personality. For only to fully - developed man 
does Nature fully disclose herself. 

This had already been stated by one of the most 
philosophic minds of the time, Pico ddla Mirandola, 
m his speech on the dicpiity of man. God,^he^tdls 
us, made man at the do^e of creation to know the 
lavrs of the universe, to love its beauty, to admire its 
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greatness. He bound him to no fixed place, 
to no prescribed form of work, and by no iron 
necessity ; but gave him freedom to will and to 
move. 

* I have set thee,' said the Creator to Adam, ' in 
the midst of the world, that thou mayest the more 
easily behold and see all that is therem. I created 
thee a being neither heavenly nor earthly, neither 
mortal nor immortal, only that thou mightest be free 
to shape and to overcome thyself. Thou mayest 
sink into a beast, and be bom again to the Divine 
likeness. The brutes bring with them from their 
mothers' body what they will carry with them as 
long as they live ; the higher spirits are from the 
b^inning, or soon after, what they will be for ever. 
To thee alone is ^ven a growth and a development 
depending on thme own free will. Thou bearest 
in thee the germs of a imiversal hfe.' 

The best men of the Renaissance realized this 
ideal of an all-round development, and it was the 
^ory of Italy in the fomteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, that she found a new reahn in the inner man 
at the very time that her discoveries across the seas 
were enlarging the boundaries of the external world, 
and her science was studying it. Mixed as the 
motives of the discoverers must have been, like 
those of the crusaders before them, and probably, for 
the most part, self-interested, it is easy to imagine 
the surprise they must have felt at seeing ignorant 
people, who, to quote Peter Martyr (de rebus 
oceanicis) : ^ 

Naked* without weights or measures or death-dealing 
* money, Hve in a Golden Age without laws, without 
slanderous judges, without me scales of the balance. 
Contented with Nature, they spend their lives utterly 
untroubled for the future. . . . Theirs is a Golden 
Age ; they do not enclose their farms with trench or 
wall or hurdle ; their gardens are open. Without laws, 
without the scales of the balance, without judges, they 
guard the right by Nature's light. 
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And their wonder at the novelties in climate and 
v^etation, the strange forests, brilliant birds, and 
splendid stars of the tropics, must have been no 
less. 

Yet it is one thin^ to feel , and another to find words 
to convey the feelmg to others; and the explorers 
often expressed regret for their lack of skiU m this 
respect. 

Also, and this is more important in critidnng 
what they wrote, these seamen were mostly simple, 
unlettered folk, to whom a country's wealth in natural 
products and their practical value made the strongest 
appeal, and whose admiration of bays, harbours, 
trees, fields of ^ain, etc., was measured by the same 
standard of utility. Even such unskiUea r^>orters 
did not entirely fail to refer to the beauty of Nature ; 
but had it not been for the original and powerful 
mind of Christopher Columbus, we should have had 
Uttle more in the way of description than ' pleasant,' 
* pretty,* and such words. 

Marco Polo described his journey to the coast of 
Cormos' in very matter-of-fact fashion, but not 
without a touch of satisfaction at the peculiarities 
of the place : 

Yon then approach the very beantifiil plain of 
Formosa, wat^d by fine rivers, with j^lantations of 
the date palms, and having the air filled with franoolins, 
parrots, and other birds unknown to oar climate. 
You ride two days to it, and then arrive at the ocean, 
on which there is a city and a fort named Cormos. The 
ships of India bring tiiither all kinds of spiceries, 
precious stones, and pearls, cloths of silk and jgpld, 
elephants' teeth, and many other articles. . . . Thev 
sow wheat, barley, and other kinds of grain in the month 
of November, and reap them in March, when thev 
become ripe and perfect ; but none except the date will 
endure till May, oeing dried up by the extreme heat. 

Elsewhere he wrote of scenery in the same strain : 
of the Persian deserts, and the green table-lands and 
wild gorges of Badadishan, Japan with its g^den 
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roofed palaces, paradisaical Sunda Islands with 
their * abundance of treasure and costly spices/ 
Java the less with its eight Idngdoms, etc. ; but 
natuniQy his chief interest was given to the manners 
and customs of the various races, and the fertiUty 
and uses of their countries. 

In Bishop Osorio's History of Emmanuel^ King 
of Portugal^ we see some pleasure in the beauties of 
liature peeping through the matter-of-fact t<me of 
the day. 

Thus, spealdne of the companions of Vasco da 
Gama, he says that they adnured the far coast of 
Africa: 

They descried some little islands, which appeared 
extremely pleasant ; the trees were lofty, the m^ulows 
of a beaumnl verdure, and great numbers of cattle 
frisked about everywhere; they could see the in- 
habitants walking upon the shore in vast numbers. . . . 

Of Mozambique he says : 

The palm trees are of a great height, covered with long 
prickly leaves ; broad-spreading boughs afford an agree- 
able snade, and belir nuts of a great size, called cocoes. 

Of Melinda : 

The city stands in a beautiful plain, surrounded with 
a variety of fine ^urdens ; these are stocked with all 
sorts of trees, especially the orange, the flowers of which 
yield a most graceful diffusive smell. The country is 
ridi and plentiful, abounding not only with tame and 
domestic cattle, but with game of all kinds, which 
the natives hunt down or take with nets. 

Of Zannbar : 

The soil of this place is rich and fertile, and it abounds 
witii S]^rings of tke most excellent water ; the whole 
island is covered with beautiful woods, which are ex- 
tremely fragrajit from the many wild citrons growing 
there, which diffuse the most grateful scent. 

Of Brazil, which is ' extremely pleasant and the soil 
fruitful * : 
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Clothed with a beautifiil verdure* covered with tall 
trees, abounding with plenty of excellent water .... 
and 80 healthy that the innabitants make no use of 
medicines, lor almost all who die here are not cut off 
by any distemper, but worn out by age. Here are 
many large rivers, besides a vast number of delightful 
spriiMjs. The plains are large and spacious* and afford 
excelfent pasture. • . . In short, the whole country 
affords a most beautiful prospect, beinff diversified 
with hills and valleys, and these coverea with thick 
shady woods stocked with great variety of trees, many 
of which our people were quite strangers to : ol these 
there was one of aparticular nature, the leaves of which, 
when cut, sent rarth a kind of balsam. Tlie trees 
used in dyeing scarlet grow here in great plenty and 
to a great heignt. The soil likewise produces the most 
useful plants. 

Of Ormuz, near Arabia : 

The name of the island seems to be taken from the 
ancient dty of Armuza in Caramania . . . the place 
is sandy and barren, and the soil so very poor that it 
produces nothing fit for human sustenance, neither 
by nature nor by the most laborious cultivation . . 
yet here you might see ^eater plenty of these, as well 
as all luxurious superflmties, than in most other coun- 
tries of a richer and more fertile soil, for the place, 
poor in itself, having become the great mart for the 
commodities of India, Persia, and Arabia, was thus 
abundantly stocked with the produce of all these 
countries. 

Peter Martjnr's ' point of view was much the same. 
He was full of surprise at the si)lendour round 
him, and the advantages such fertility offered to 
husbanchy : 

Thus after a few days with cheerful hearts they 
espied the land long looked for. . . . 

As they coasted along by the shore of certain of these | 
islands, they heard nightingales sing in the thick woods 1 
in the month of November. 

They found also great rivers of fresh water and 
natural havens of capacity to harbour great navies 
of ships. . . . They iound there wild geese, turtle- 
doves, and ducks, much greater than ours, and as white 
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as swans, with heads of purple colour. Also popinjays, 
of the which some are green, some yellow, and hav- 
ing their feathers intermingled wi^ green, yellow, 
and purple, which varieties delighted the sense not a 
little. . . . They entered into a main laree sea, hav- 
ing in it innumerable islands, marvellously oifEerin^ one 
from another; for some of them were very fnutful, 
full of herbs and trees, other, some very dry, barren, 
and rough, with high rocky mountains of stone, whereof 
some were of bright blue, or azurine colour, and other 
glistening white. 

He filled a whole page with descriptions of the 
wonderful wealth of flowers, fruit, and vegetables 
of all kinds, which the ground yidds even in Feb- 
ruary. The richness of Qie prairie grass, the charm 
of the rivers, the wealth of fruit, the enormous size 
of the trees (with a view to native houses), the various 
kinds of pines, palms, and chestnuts, and their uses, 
the immense downfall of water carried to the sea 
by the rivers— all this he noted with admiration ; 
but industrial interest outweighed the aesthetic, 
even when he called Spain happier than Italy. 
There is no trace of any real feeling for scenery» any 
grasp of landscape as a whole ; he did not aavance 
beyond scattered details, which attracted his eye 
chiefly for their material uses. 

But there is real delight in Nature in the account 
of a journey to the Cape Verde Islands, undertaken 
on the suggestion of Henry the Navigator by Aloise 
da Mosto,^ an intelligent Venetian nobleman : 

Cape de Verde is so called because the Portuguese, 
who nad discovered it about a year before, found it 
covered with trees, which continue g^reen all the vear 
round. This is a high and beaunful Cape, which 
runs a good length into the sea, and has two hiUs or 
little mountains at the point thereof. There are 
several villages of negroes from Senega, oh and about 
the promontory, who dwell in thatched houses close 
to the shore, and in sight of those who sail by. . . . 
The coast is all low and full of fine large trees, which 
are constantly green ; that is, they never wither as 
those in Europe do, for the new leaves grow before the 
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old ones fall off. These trees aie so near the shoco 
that thev seem to drink oat of the sea. It is a most 
beautiful coast to behold, and the anthor, who had 
sailed both in the East and West, never saw any 
comparable with it. 

As Ruge says : 

The delight of this solid and prudent citixen of 
Strasburg in tiie beauty^ of the tropics is lost in transla- 
tion, but very evident in the original account.* 

After reading it, we cannot quite say with Hum- 
boldt that Columbus was the very first to give fluent 
expression to Nature's beauty on the shores of the 
New World ; none the less, and opBit from his 
importance in other respects, he remains the chief 
representative of his time in the matter. Humboldt 
noted this in his critical examination of the history 
of geoj^phy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
in which ne pointed out his deep feeling for Nature, 
and also, what only those who know the difficulties 
of langua^ at the time can appreciate, the beauty 
and simphdty of his expression of it/ 

Columbus is a striking example of the fact that a 
man's openness to Nature increases with his general 
inner growth. No one doubts that une(uicated 
sailors, like other unlettered people, are vividly im- 
pressed bv fine scenery, especially when it is new to 
them, if mey possess a spark of mental refinement. 
They have the feeling, but are unable to express 
it in words. But, as Humboldt sa3rs, feeling im- 
proves speech ; with increased culture, the power of 
esmression increases. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Fernandez de 
Navarrete^ for the Diary in which we can trace 
Columbus' love for Nature increasing to * a deep and 
poetic feeling for the majesty of creation.* 

He wrote, October 8th, 1492, in his diary : 

'Thanks be to God/ says the Admiral, ' the air is I 
verv soft like the April at Seville, and it is a pleasure \ 
to De there, so bsdmy are the breezes.' 
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And Humboldt says : 

The phjrsiognomy and forms of the vegetation, the 
impenetrable thickets of the forests, in which one can 
scarcely distinguish the stems to which the several 
blossoms and leaves belong, the wild luxuriance of the 
flowering soil along the humid shores, and the rose* 
coloured flamingoes which, fishing at early morning at 
the mouth of the rivers, impact animation to the 
scenery, — ^all in turn arrested the attention of the old 
mariner as he sailed along the shores of Cuba, between 
the small Lucayan Islands and the Jardinillos. 

Each new country seemed to him more beautiful 
than the last ; he complained that he could not find 
new words in which to give the Queen an impression 
of the beauty of the Cuban coast. 

It will repay us to examine the Diary more closely^ 
since Humboldt only treated it shortly and m 
scattered extracts, and it has been partly falsified, 
unintentionally, by attempts to modernize the 
language instead of adhering to Uteral translation. 
What Peschd says, for instance, is pretty but 
distinctly exaggerated : 

Columbus was never weary of listening to the night- 
ingales, comparing the genial Indian dimate with the 
Andalusian spring, and admiring the luxuriant wilder- 
ness on these humid shores, with their dense vegetation 
and forests so rich in all kinds of plants, and alive with 
swarms of parrots . . . with an open eye for all ^^e 
beauties of Nature and all the wonders of creation, he 
looked at the splendour of the tropics very much as a 
tender father looks into the bright eyes of his child.' 

The Diary of November 3rd says : 

He could see nothing, owing to the dense f diage of 

the trees, which were very fresh and odoriferous ; so tiiat 

he felt no doubt that there were aromatic herbs among 

, them. He said that all he saw was so beautiful that his 

f eyes could never tire of gazing upon such loveHnessi nor 

' his ears of listening to the songs of iHrds. 

November 14th : 

He saw so many islands that he could not count them 
all, with ver^ high land covered with trees of many 
Idnds and an infinite number of palms. He was much 
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astonished to see so many lofty islands, and assured 
the Sovereigns that the mountains and islands he had 
seen since yesterday seemed to him to be second to 
none in the world, so hi|;h and clear of clouds and 
snow, with the sea at theur bases so deep. 

November 25th : 

He saw a large stream of beautiful water falling 
from the mountains above, with a loud noiaa. . . . 
Just then the sailor boys called out that the3r had found 
kurge pines. The Admiral kx>ked up the hill and saw 
that they were so wonderfuUy lar|[e, that he could 
not exaggerate their height and straightness, like stout 
yet fine spindles. He perceived that here there was 
material lor great store of planks and masts for the 
largest ships in Spain . . . the mountains are very hi^h, 
whence descend many limpid streams, and all the hills 
are covered with pines, and an infinity of diverse and 
beautiful trees. 

November 27th : 

The ireshness and beauty of the trees, the clearness 
of the water and the birds, made it all so delightful 
that he wished never to leave them. He said to the 
men who were with him that to give a true relation 
to the Sovereifipos of the things they had seen, a thousand 
tongues would not suffice, nor his hand to write it, for 
that it was like a scene of enchantment. 

December 13th : 

The nine men well armed, whom he sent to ex- 
plore a certain place, said, with r^;ard to the beau^ 
of the land they saw, that the b^t land in Cftstilfe 
could not be compared with it. The Admiral also 
said that there was no comparison between tbrat, nor 
did the Plain of Cordova come near them, the difference 
being as great as between night and day. They said 
that all mese lands were cultivated, and that a very 
wide and large river passed through the centre of ttus 
valley and could irrigate all the fields. All the trees 
were green and full of fruit, and the plants tall and 
covert with flowers. The roads were broad and 
good. The climate waslike April in Castille ; the night- 
ingale and other birds sang as they do in Spain during 
that month, and it was the most pleasant place in the 
world. Some birds sing sweetlv at night, the crickets 
and frogs are heard a good deal. 
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All this shews a naive and spontaneous delight 
in Nature, as free from sentimentality as from any 
grasp of landscape as a distinct entity. 

In a letter about Cuba, which Humboldt gives, he 
sa3rs: 

The lands are high, and there are many verv lofty 
mountauis . . . aU most beantifiil, of a thcnisand differ- 
ent shapes, accessible and covered with trees of a 
thousand kinds of sach great height that they seemed 
to reach the skies. I am toki that the trees never lose 
their foliage, and I can weU beUeve it, for I observed 
that they were as green and luxuriant as in Spain in 
the monm of May. Some were in bloom, others bearing 
fruit, and others otherwise according to their nature. 
There were palm trees of six or eijg^ht kinds, wonderful 
in their beautiful variety ; but this is the case with aU 
the other trees ; fruits and grasses, trees, plants and 
fruits filled us wiih admiranon. It contains extra- 
ordinary pine groves and very extensive plains. 

Humboldt here comments that these often-repeated 
expressions of admiration prove a strong feeling for 
the beauty of Nature, since they are concerned with 
foliage and shade, not with precious metals. The 
next letter shews the growing power of description : 

Reaching the harbour of Bastimentos, I put in. . . . 
The storm and a rapid current kept me in xor fourteen 
days, when I again set sail, but not with favourable 
weatiier. ... I had already made four leagues wheal 
the storm recommenced and wearied me to such a 
degree that I absolutely knew not what to do ; my 
wound re-opened, and for nine days my Vdt was de- 
spaired cd. Never was the sea seen so high, so terrific, 
and so covered with foam ; not only did the wind 
oppose our proceeding onward, but it also rendered 
it highly dangerous to run in for any headland, and 
kept me in tiiiat sea, which seemed to me a sea of blood, 
seething like a cauldron on a mighty fire. Never did 
the sky look more fearful ; dunnff one day and one 
night it burned like a furnace, and emitted flashes in 
such fashion that each time I looked to see if my 
masts and my sails were not destroyed ; these flashes 
came with such alarming fury that we idl thought the 
ship must have been consumed. AH this time the 
waters from heaven never ceased, not to say that it 
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rained, lor it was like a repetitioii of the Dduce. The 
men were at this time so crashed in spirit, that tbmy 
longed for death as a deliverance from so many martyr- 
doms. Twice already had the ships safteied Ion in 
boats, anchors, and figging^ and were now lying bare 
without sails. 

These extracts shew how feeling for Nature in 
unlettered minds coidd develop into an enthusiasm 
which begot to some extent its own power of 
expression. Columbus was entirely deficient in aJI 
previous knowledge of natural history ; but he was 
gifted with deep feeling (the account of the noctamal 
visions in the Lettera Kanssima is proof of this)\ 
mental energy, and a capacity for exact observation 
which many of the other explorers did not possess, 
and these faculties made up for what he lacked in 
education. 

In Cuba alone, he distinguishes seven or eight 
different species of palm more beautiful and taller than 
the date tree ; he mf orms his learned Mend Anghiera 
that he has seen pines and palms wonderfully associ- 
ated together in one and the same plain, and he even 
so acutSy observed the vegetation around him, that he 
was the first to notice tnat there were pines in the , 
mountains of Cibao, whose fruits are not nr cones but i 
berries like the olives of the Axarafe de SeviUa. ( 

(Cosmos*) 

Most of Vespucci's narratives of travel, especially 
his letters to the Medici, only contain adventures 
and descriptions of manners and customs. He 
lacked the originality and enthusiasm which gave 
the power of the wing to Columbus. 

That imposing Portuguese poem, the Lusiad of < 
Camoens, is full of jubilation over the discovery of the 
New World. Camoens made his notes of foreign places 
at first hand ; he had served as a soldier, fought at 
the foot of Atlas in the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, 
had doubled the Cape twice, and, inspired by a deep 
love for Nature, had spent sixteen years in examininc[ 
the phenomena of tne ocean on the Indian ana 
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Chinese shores. He was a great sea painter. 
Vis poetic and inventive power remind one at 
times of Dante — for instance, in the description 
of the Dream Face; and he pictures forei^ 
lands with the clearness and detail of the dis- 
coverers and later travellers. Here and there 
his poetry is Uke the Diary of Columbus translated 
into verse— epic verse. 

He had the same fiery spirit, nerve, and fresh 
insight, with the poet's gift added. 

(None the less, the classic apparatus of deities 
in Thetjrs' Apology is no adornment.) 

Comparisons from Nature and animals are few 
but detailed : 

E'en as the prudent ants which towards their nest 
Bearing the araortioned heavy burden go. 
Exercise all their forces at their best. 
Hostile to hostile winter's frost and snow ; 
There, all their toib and labours stand confessed, 
There, never looked-for energy they show; 
So, from the Lusitanians to avert 
Their horrid Fate, the nymphs their power exert 

Thus, as in some sequestered sylvan mere 
The frogs (the Lycian people formerly), 
If that by chance some person should appear 
While out of water they incautious be. 
Awake the pool by hopping here and there. 
To fly the danger which they deem they see. 
And gathering to some safe retreat they know. 
Only their h^uls above the water show — So fly the 
Moors. 

E'en as when o'er the parching flame there glows 
A flame, which may from some chance cause ignite, 
(All while the whistling, puffing Boreas blows). 
Fanned by the wind sets all the growth alight. 
The shepherd's group, lying in their repose 
Of quiet sleep, aroused in wild afright 
At crackling flames that spread both wide and high. 
Gather their goods and to the village fly ; 
So doth the Moor. 

E'en as the daisy which once farip;htly smiled. 
Plucked by unruly hands before its hour. 
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And harshly treated by the careleas child, 
All in her chafdet tied with artless power. 
Droops, of its ookMir and its scent oespoiled. 
So seems this pale and lifeless damsel flower ; 
The roses of her lips are dry and dead. 
With her sweet life the mingled white and red. 

The following simile reminds us of the far-fetched 
comparison of Apollonios Rhodios *^ : 

As the reflected lustre from the bright 
Steel mirror, or of beauteous crystal fine. 
Which, being stricken by the solar light. 
Strikes back and on some other part doth shine ; 
And when, to please the child's vain curious sight. 
Moved o'er the house, as may his hand incHne, 
Dances on walls and roof and everywhere. 
Restless and tremulous, now here now there. 
So did the wandering judgment fluctuate. 

He sajrs of Diana : 

And, as confronted on her way she pressed. 
So beautiful her form and bearing were, ' 

That everything that saw her love confessed. 
The stars, the heaven, and the surrounding air. 

The Indus and Ganges are personified in stanza 
xiv. 74, the Cape in v. 50. 

His time references are mostly mixed up with 
ancient mythology : 

As soon, however, as the enamelled mom 

O'er t^e calm heaven her lovely looks outspread. 

Opening to bright Hyperion, new-bom, 

tier purple portals as he raised his head. 

Then the whole fleet their ships with flags adorn. 

and: 

So soon, however, as great Sol has spread 
His rays o'er «arth, whom instantly to meet. 
Her purple brow Aurora rising shews. 
And rudely life around the horizon throws. 

He is at his best in writing of the sea. 

He says of the explorers on first setting sail : 
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Now were they sailing o'er wide ocean bright. 
The restless waves dividing as they flew; 
The winds were breathing prosperous and light. 
The vessels' hollow sails were nlled to view ; 
The seas were covered o'er with fosMning wMte 
Where the advancing prows were catting through 
The consecrated waters of the deep. . . . 
Thus went we forth these unknown seas to explore, 
Which by no people yet explored had been ; 
Seeing new isles and climes which long before 
: Great Henry, first discoverer, had seen. 

Now did the moon in purest lustre rise 
On Neptune's silvery waves her beams to pour, 
With stars attendant gUttered all the skies. 
E'en like a meadow daisy-spangled o'er ; 
The fury of the winds all peaceful lies 
In the dark caverns close along the shore. 
But still the night-watch constant vigils l^p, 
As long had been their custom on the deep. 

To tell thee of the dangers of the sea 
At length, which human understanding scare, 
Thunder-storms, sudden, dreadful in d^;ree. 
Lightnings, which seem to set on fire me air. 
Dark floods of rain, nights of obscurity. 
Rollings of thunder which the world would tear. 
Were not less labour than a great mistake. 
E'en if I had an iron voice to speak. 

He describes the electric fires of St Elmo and the 
gradual development of the waterspout : 

I saw, and clearly saw, the living light 
Which sailors ever3rwhere as sacred hold 
In time of storm and crossing winds that fighti 
Of temp^ dark and desperation cold ; 
Nor less it was to all a marvel quite. 
And matter surely to alarm the Ex>ld, 
To observe the sea-clouds, with a tube immense. 
Suck ¥rater up from Ocean's deep expanse. ... 
A fume or vapour thin and subtle rose, 
f And by the wind begin revolving there ; 

Thence to the topmost clouds a tube it throws. 
But of a substance so exceeding rare. . . . 
But when it was quite gorged it then withdrew 
The foot that on tiie sea beneath had grown, 
And o'er the heavens in fine it raining flew. 
The jacent waters watering with its own. 
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The storm at sea reminds us of fsdiylus in 
sploidour : 

The winds were such, that scaiody could they shew 

^th ipreater force or gxeater rage aromid. 

Than if it were this purpose th«i to blow 

The mic^ty tower of Babel to the gronnd. • • . 

Now rising to the clouds they seem to go 

O'er the wild waves of Neptune borne on end; 

Now to the bowels of the deep below ; 

It seems to aQ their i m *«w ^, tnev dencftnd : 

Noti&s and Auster, Boreas, AquOa, 

The very world's machinery would rend ; 



While flashings fire the Mack and v^y nicht . 

And shed from pole to pole a dagishng light. • • . / 
But now the star of love beamed forth its ray» 



Before the sun, upon the horison dear. 

And visited, as messenger ol day. 

The earth and spreading sea, with brow to cheer. . . • 

And, as it subsides : 

The mountains that we saw at first appeared, | 

In the iax view, like clouds and nothmg more. j 

Off the coast of India : 

Now o'er the hills broke forth the morning light 
Where Ganges' stream is murmuring heard to flow. 
Free from tixe storm and from the first sea's fight. 
Vain tenor from their hearts is banished now. 

His magic island, the Dha of Venus, could only 
have been imagined by a poet who had travelled 
widdy . All the ddights of the New World are there, 
with the vegetation of Southern Europe added. It 
is a poet's triumphant rendering of impressions 
which the discoverers so often fdt their inability 
to convey : 

From far they saw the island fresh and fair. 
Which Venus o'er the waters guiding drove 
(E'en as the wind the canvas white doth bear) .... 
Where the coast forms a bay for resting-place, 
Curved and all quiet, and whose shining sand 
Is painted with red shells by Venus' hauid. . . . 
Three beauteous mounts rise nobly to the view, 
lifting with graceful pride their sweeling head. 
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O'er which enamelled grass adorning grew. 

In this delightful lovely island glad. 

Bright limpid streams their rushing waters threw 

From heignts with rich luxuriant .verdure clad, 

'Midst the white rocks above, their source derive. 

The streams sonorous, sweet, and fugitive. . . . 

A thousand trees toward heaven their summits raise, 

With fruits odoriferous and fair ; 

The orange in its produce bright displays 

The tint that Daphne carried in her hair ; 

The citron on the ground its branches ISLys, 

Laden with yellow weights it cannot bear ; 

The beauteous melons, which the whole perfume 

The' virgin bosom in tiieir form assume. 

The forest trees, which on the hills combine 

To ennoble them with leafy hair o'ergrown. 

Are poplars of Alddes ; laurels shine. 

The which the shining God loved as his own ; 

Myrtles of Cytherea with the pine 

Of Cybele, by other love o'ertibrown ; 

The spreading cypress tree points out where lies 

The seat of tide ethereal paradise. . . • 

Pomegranates rubicund break forth and shine, 

A tint whereby thou, ruby, losest sheen. 

'Twixt the elm branches hangs the jocund vine. 

With branches some of red and some of green. . . . 

Hien the refined and splendid tapestry, 

Covering the rustic ground beneath the feet. 

Makes tiiat of Achemeina dull to be. 

But makes the shady valley far more sweet. 

Cephisian flowers with head inclined we see 

About the calm and lucid lake's retreat. • • • 

'Twas difficult to fancy which was true. 

Seeing on heaven and earth all tints the same. 

If fair Aurora gave the flowers their time. 

Or from the lovely flowers to her it came ; 

Flora and Zephyr there in painting drew 

The violets tmted, as of lovers' flame. 

The iris, and the rose all fair and fresh 

E'en as it doth on cheek of maiden blush. • . . 

Along the water sings the snow-white swan, 

While from the branch respondeth Philomel. . . . 

Here, in its bill, to the dear nest, with care. 

The rapid Uttle bird the food doth bear. 

Subjective feeling for Nature is better displayed 
in the lyric than the epic. 
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The Spaniard, Fray Luis de Leon, was a typical 
example of a sixteenth-century Ijnist ; full of mild 
enthusiasm for Nature, the theosophico-mystical 
attitude of the Catholic. 

A most fervid feeling for Nature from the religious 
side breathed in St Francis of Assisi — ^the feeling , 
which inspired his hymn to Brother Sun {Caniico del , 
Sole), ana led his brother Egidio, intoxicated with 
love to his Creator, to kiss trees and rocks and 
weep over them " : 

Praised by His creatures all. 

Praised be the Lord my God 

By Messer Sun, my brother above all. 

Who by his rays hfhts us and liehts the day — 

Radiant is she, ymn. his great sptendour stored. 

Thy jflory. Lord, confessing. 

By Sister Moon and Stars my Lord is praised. 

Where clear and fair they in the heavens are raised i 

By Brother Wind, etc. ... 

His follower, Bonaventura, too, in his verses 
counted — 

The smallest creatures his brothers and sisters, 
and called upon crops, vine3rards, trees, flowers, and 
stars to praise God. 

Bernard von Clairvaux made it a principle 'to 1 
learn tram the earth, trees, com, flowers, and grass ' ; ; 
and he wrote in his letter to Heinrich Murdach 
(Letter 106) : 

Believe me, I have proved it ; you will find more in . 
the woods than in books ; trees and stones will teach 
you what no other teacher can. 

He looked upon all natural objects as * rays of the 
Godhead,' copies of a great original. 

His contemporary, Hugo von St Victor, wrote : \ 

The whole visible world is like a book written by 
the finger of God. It is created by divine power, and 
all human beinc^s are figures placed in it, not to shew 
the free -will of man, but as a revelation and visible 
sign, by divine will, of God's invisible wisdom. But 
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as one who only glances at an open book sees marks 
on it» but does not read the letters, so the wicked and 
sensnal man, in whom the mrit of God is not, sees 
only tiie oater sorfaoe of visible beings and not their 
deeper parts. 

German mystics wrote in the same strain; for 
instance, the popular Franciscan preacher, Berthold 
von Regensburg (1272), 

Whose sermons on fields and meadows drew many 
thousands of hearers, and moved them partly l^ 
the unusual freshness and vitality of his pious feeling 
for Nature, 

in spite of many florid sj^mbolical accessories, such 
as we find a^am in Ekkehart and other fifteenth- 
century mystics, and especially in Tauler, Suso, and 
Ruysbroek. 

The northern prophetess and foundress of an Order 
Birgitta (I3;^3) hda that the breath of the Creator 
was in aU visible things : ' We feel it pervading us 
in her visions,* saj^ Hammerich,^' 

Whether by gurgling brook or snow-covered firs. 
It is with us when the prophetess leads us along the 
ridges of the Swedish coast with their surging waves 
or down the shaft of a mine, or to wander in toid <}uiet 
of evening through vineyards between roses and hUes, 
while the dew is falling and the bells ring out the 
Ave Maria. 

Vincentius von Beauvais (1264) in his Speculum 
NaUiTiB demonstrates the value of studying Nature 
from a religious and moral point of view ; and the 
Carthusian general, Dionysius von Rickel (i47i)» in 
his paper On the beauty of the world and the glory of 
God {be venustate mundi et de pulchritudine Dei) 
sa3rs in Chapter xxii. : ^ All the beauty of the 
animal world is nothing but the reflection and out- 
flow of the original b^uty of God,' and gives as 
special examples : 

Roses, lilies, and other beautiful and frasrant 
flowers, shady woods, pine trees, pleasant meadows. 
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high, monntaiiiB, springs^ ttteuiis and rivera» and the 
broad arm of the immeasurable sea . . • and above 
all shine the stars, completing their course in the 
clear sly in wond^iul splendonr and majestic order. 

Raymundus von Sabieude, a Spaniard, who 
stucUed medicine and philosopliy at Tooloase, and 
wrote his Theolopa Naturalis in 1436, considered 
Nature, Uke Thomas Aquinas, from a mystical and 
scholastic point of view, as made up of living beings 
in a graduated scale from the lowest to the nicest; 
and he lauded her in terms which even Pope 
Qement VII. thought exaggerated. Piety in hun 
went hand in hand with a natural philosophy like 
Bacon's, and his interest in Nature was rattier a 
matter of intettect than feeling. 

God has given os two books — ^the book of all living 
beings, or Nature, and the Holv Scriptures. The 
first was given to man from the neyinning when all 
things were created, for each living beinff is but a letter 
of the alphabet written by the finger <» God, and the 
book is composed of them all together as a book is 
of letters . . . man is the capital letter of this book. 
This hock is not like the other, falsified and spoilt, but 
familiar and inteUigiUe; it makes man joyous and 
humble and obedient, a hater offevil and a lover of 
virtue. 

Among the savants of the Renaissance who 
applied the inductive method to Nature before 
Bacon,^* we must include the thoughtful and pious 
Spaniard Luis Vives (1540), who wrote concerning 
the useless speculations ot alchemists and astndogers 
about occult things : * It is not arguing that is nei^ed 
here, but silent observation of Nature.' Knowledge 
of Nature, he said, would serve both body and som. 

The tender religious lyrics of the mystic, Luis de 
Leon, followed next.'* His life (1521-1591) brings us 
up to the days of the Inquisition. He himself, an 
excellent teacher and man of science, was imprisoned 
for years for opuiions too openlv expressed in his 
writings ; but with all his varied fortunes he never 
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lost his innate manliness and tenderness. His 
biographer tells us, that as soon as the holidays 
began, he would hurry away from the gloomy lecture 
rooms and the noisy students at Salamanca, to the 
country, where he had taken an estate belonging 
to a monastery at the foot of a hill by a river, with 
a little island dose by. 

It had a large uncultivated garden, made beautiful 
by fine old trees, with paths among the vines and a 
stream running through it to the river, and a long 
avenue of poplars whose rustle blended with the noise 
of the mill-wheel. Beyond was a view of fields. Leon 
woidd sit for hours here undisturbed, dipping his feet 
in the brook under a poplar — ^the tree which was re* 
puted to floiuish on sand alone and give shelter to 
all the birds under heaven — ^while the rustle of the 
leaves sang his melancholy to sleep. His biographer 
goes on to say that he nad the Spaniard's special 
delight in Nature, and understood her language and 
her secrets ; and the veiled splendour of her tones, 
colours, and forms could move him to tears. As he 
sat there gazing at the clouds, he felt lifted up in 
heart by the insignificance of all things in comparison 
with the spirit of man. 

In the pitching and tossing of his ^ ships of thought ' 
he never lost the consciousness of Nature's beauty, 
and would pray the clouds to carry his sighs with 
them in their tranciuil course through heaven. He 
loved the sunrise, birds, flowers, bees, fishes ; nothing 
was meaningless to him ; all things were letters in 
a divine alphabet, which might bring him a message 
from above. Nature was symbolic ; tiie glow of dawn 
meant the glow of divine love; a wide view, true 
freedom ; rays of sunshine, rays of divine glory ; the 
setting sun, eternal Ught; stars, flowers of light in 
an everlasting spring. 

His love for the country, especially for its peace- 
fuhiess, was free from the fouy and excess of the 
pastoral poetry of his day. He did not paint Nature 
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entirely for her own sake ; man was always her 
master ^^ in his poems, and he sometimes, very finely, 
introduced himself and his affairs at the dose, and 
represented Nature as addressing himself. 

His descriptions are short, and he often tries to 
represent sounds onomato-poeticalhr. 

This is from his ode, Qutet Life " : *" 

O happy he who flies 

Far j&om the noisy world away — 

Who with the w<»thy and the wise 

Hath chosen the narrow way. 

The ^ence of the secret road 

That l^uls the soul to virtue and to God I . . . 

O streams, and shades, and hills on high. 

Unto the stillness of 3rour breast 

My wounded spirit longs to fly — 

To fly and be at rest. 

Thus from tiie world's tempestuous sea, 

O gentle Nature, do I turn to thee. ... 

A garden by the mountain side 

Is mine, whose flowery blossoming 

Shews, even in springes luxuriant pride. 

What Autumn's suns shaU bring : 

And from mountain's lofty crown 

A dear and sparlding rill comes tumbling down ; 

Then, pausing in its downward force 

The venerable trees among. 

It gurgles on its winding course ; 

And, as it glides along. 

Gives freshness to the day and pranks 

With ever changing flowers its mossy banks. 

The whisper of the balmy breeze 

Scatters a thousand sweets around. 

And sweeps in music through the trees 

With an enchanting sound 

That laps the soul in calm delight 

Where crowns and kingdoms are forgotten quite. 

The poem, The Starry Sky^^ is full of lofty 
enthusiasm for Nature and piety: 

When yonder glorious sky 

Lighted with million lamps I contemplate. 

And turn my dazzled eye 

To this vain mortal state 

All mean and visionary, mean and desolate. 
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A minffled joy and grief 

Fills au my soul witii dark solicitade. . . . 

List to tiie concert pure 

Of yon harmonious countless worlds of light. 

See, in his orbit sue 

Each takes his journey bright. 

Led by an unseen hand through the vast mase of 

night. 
See how the pale moon roUs 
Her silver wheeL . . . 
See Saturn, father of the golden hours. 
While round him, bright and blest, 
Tlie whole empyrean showers 
Its glorious streams of light on this low world of 

ours. 
But who to these can turn 

And weigh them 'gainst a weeping worid like this. 
Nor feel his spirit bum 
To grasp so sweet a bliss 

And mourn that exile hard which here his portion is ? 
For thore, and there alone. 
Are peace and joy and never dying love : 
Day that shall never cease. 
No night there threatening. 
No winter there to chill joy's ever-during spring. 
Ye fields of changeless green 
Cova:ed with living streams and fadeless flowers; 
Thou paradise serene. 
Eternal joyful hours 
Thy disonbodied soul shall weloome in thy towers t 

It was duefiy in Spanish literature at this time 
/ that Nature was used aU^oricaUY* Tieck ^ says : 
i * In Calderon's poetry, and mat of ms contemporanes, 
we often find, in romances and song-like metres, most 
channing descriptions of the sea, mountains, gardens^ 
and woody valleys, but almost always ui^ aUe- 
gorically, and with an artistic polish which ends by 
giving us, not so much a real impression of Nature, 
as one of dever description in musical verse, re- 
peated again and agam with slight variations.' 
This is true of Leon, but far more of Calderon, since 
it belong;s to the very essence of drama. But, 
despite ms passion for description and his Catholic 
and conventional tone, there is ineidiaustible fancy, 
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splendid colour, and a modem element of Individ* 
uality in his poems. His heroes are conscious of 
their own ^o, feel themselves to be * a miniature 
world,' and search out tiieir own feelings * in the wild 
waves of emotion' (as Aurelian, for example, in 
Zenobia). 
Fernando says in The Constant Prince : 

These flowers awoke in beauty and delight 
At early dawii» when stars bqgan to set; 
At eve they leave us but a fond regret. 
Locked m the cold embraces of the night. 
These shades that shame the rainbow's arch of lights 
Where gold and snow in purple pomp are met, 
AU give a warning man snould not forget. 
When one brief day can darken things so bright. 
Tis but to wither that the roses bloom — I 

'Tis to grow old they bear their beauteous flowers, ' 
One crimson bud their cradle and their tomb. 
Such are man's fortunes in this world of ours ; 
They hve, they die ; one day doth end their doom. 
For ages past but seem to us like hours. 

The warning which' Zenobia gives her captor in 
his hour of tnumph to beware of sudden reverses 
of fortune is finely conceived : 

Mom comes forth with rays to crown her. 
While tbe sun afar is spreading 
Golden ck>ths most finely woven 
AU to dry her tear-drc^ purely. 
Up to noon he climbs, then straightway 
Sinks, and then dark n^^ht makes ready 
For tiie burial of the sea 
Canopies of black outstretching — 
TaU ships fly on linen pinions, 
On with speed the breezes send it. 
Small the wide seas seem and straitened. 
To its quick flight onward tending. 
Yet one moment, yet one instant. 
And the tempest roars, uprearing 
Waves that might the stars extinguish. 
Lifted for that ship's overwhelming. 
Day, with fear, looks ever nightmrds, 
Cahns must storm await with trembling; 
Close behind the hack of pleasure 
Evermore stalks sadness dreary. 
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In Lif^s a Dream Prince Sigismund, chained in 
a dark prison, says : 

What siimed I mcKre herein 

Than others, who were also bom ? ^ 

Bom the bird was, yet with gay 

Gala vesture, beauty's dower. 

Scarcely 'tis a winged flower 

Or a nchly plumaged spray. 

Ere the aerial halls of day 

It divideth rapidly. 

And no more will debtor be 

To the nest it hates to q uit ; 

But, with more of soul than it, 

I am grudged its liberty. 

And the beast was bom, whose skin 

Scarce those beauteous spots and bars. 

Like to constellated stars, 

Doth from its greater painter win 

Ere the instinct doth begin: 

Of its fierceness and its pride. 

And its lair on every sioe. 

It has measured far and nigh; 

While, with better instinct, I 

Am its liberty denied. 

Bom the mute fish was also. 

Child of ooze and ocean weed; 

Scarce a finny bark of speed 

To the surface brought, and lo I 

In vast circuits to and fro 

Measures it on every side 

Its illimitable home ; 

While, with greater will to roam« 

I that freedom am denied. 

Bom the streamlet was, a snake 

Which unwinds the flowers among. 

Silver serpent, that not long 

May to them sweet music make. 

Ere it quits the flowery brake. 

Onward hastemng to me sea 

With majestic course and free. 

Which the open plains supply ; 

While, with more life gifted, I 

Am denied its liberty. 

In Act 11. Clotardo tells how he has talked 
to the young prince, brought up in solitude and 
confinement : 
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There I spoke with him 
Of the human arts and letters. 
Which the stiU and silent aspect 
Of the mountains and the heavens 
Him have taught — ^that school divine 
Where he has been long a learner. 
And the voices of the Dirds 
And the beasts has apprehended. 

Descriptions of time and place are very rich in 
cdlour. 

One morning on the ocean. 
When the half -awakened snn. 
Trampling down the lingering shadows 
Of the we s tern vapours dun. 
Spread its ruby-tinted tresses 
Over jessamine and rose, 
Dried with cloths of gold Aurora's 
Tears of mingled fire and snows 
Which to pearl his glance converted. 

Since these gardens cannot steal 
Away your oft returning woes. 
Though to beauteous spring they build 
Snow-white jasmine temples filliMi 
With radiant statues of the rose ; 
Come into the sea and make 
Thy bark the chariot of the sun. 
And when the golden splendours run 
Athwart the waves, alon^ thy wake 
The garden to the sea will say 
(By melancholy fears depresty— 
"Ine sun already gilds tne west. 
How very short has been this day.' 

There is a striking remark about a garden; 
Menon says : 

A beautiful garden surrounded by wild forest 
Is the more beautiful the nearer it approaches its 
opposite. 1 

Si)lendoiir of colour was everything with Calderon, \ 
but it was splendour of so stin and formal a kind> 
that, like the whole of his intensely severe,^even 
inquisitorial outlook, it leaves us cola. 

We must turn to Shakespeare to learn how strongly 
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the ptdse of sympafhy for Nature could beat in 
contemporary drama. Goethe said : * In Calderon 
you have the wine as the last artificial result of the 
grape, but exnressed into the goblet, highly q)iced 
and sweetened, and so given you to drmk ; but in 

. Shakespeare you have the whole natural process 
of its ripening besides, and the grapes themselves 
one by one, for your enjoyment, ifytoa will/ 

In Worship at the Cross there is pious feding 
for Nature and mystical feeling side by side with 
an obnoxious fanaticism, superstition, and other 
objectionable traits*; and mjrstical confessions of 
the same sort may be gathered in numbers from the 
works of contemporary monks and nuns. Even of 
such a fanatic and self-tormentor as the Spaoish 
Franciscan Petrus von Alcantara (1562), his bio- 
grapher savs that despite his strict renunciation 
of the world, he retained a most warm and deep 
feeling for Nature. 

* Whatever he saw of the outer world increased 
his devotion and gave it wings. The starry sky 
seen through his uttle monastery window, often 
kept him rapt in deep meditation for hours ; often 
he was as if beside himself, so strong was his pious 
feeling when he saw the power and glory of God 
reflected in charming flowers and plants.' 

f When Gregorio Lopez (1596), a man who had 
studied many sides of Nature, was asked if so much 

; Imowledjge confused him, he answered ; * I find God 

' in all thmgs, great and small.' Similar remarks are 
attributed to many others. 
Next to Leon, as a poet in enthusiasm and mysti- 

^' cism, came St Teresa von Avila. She was espeaally 
notable for the ravishingly pretty pictures and com- 

Earisons she drew from Nature to explain the soul 
fe of the Christian.*^ 

In all these outpourings of mystic feding for 
Nature, there was no interest in her entirely for her 
own sake; they were all more or less dktated by 
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reUgious feelmg. It was in fhe later German and 
Itauan mystics — ^for example, Bnmo, Campanella, 
and Jacob Boehme — ^that a more subjective and 
individual point of view was attained through 
Pantheism and Protestantism. 

The Protestant free-speaking Shakespeare shewed 
a far more intense feeling for Nature than the 
Catholic Calderon. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SHAKESPEARE'S SYMPATHY FOR NATURE 

The poetry of India may serve as a measure of the 
part which Nature can play in drama ; it is fuJl 
of comparisons and personifications, and eloquent 
expressions of intimate sympathy with plants and 
animals. In Greek tragecfy. Nature stepped into the 
background ; metaphors, comparisons, and personibfi- 
cations are rarer ; it was only by d^ees, especially 
in Sophocles and Euripides, in the choruses and 
monologues, that man's interest in her appeared, 
and he began to greet the light or the sky, land or 
sea, to attribute love, pity, or hate to her, or find 
comfort in her lonely places. During the Middle 
Ages, drama lay fallow, and the blossoming period 
of French tragedy, educated to the pathos of Seneca, 
only produced cold declamation, frosty rhetoric ; of 
any real sympathy between man and Nature there 
was no question. 

Over uiis medieval void Calderon was the bridge 
to Shakespeare. 

i Shakespeare reached the Greek standpoint and 
advanced far beyond it. He was not only the great- 
est dramatist of modem times as to human action, 
suffering, and-character, but also a genius in the 
interpretation of Nature.^ 

In place of the narrow limits of the old dramatists, 
he had the wider and maturer modem vision, and, 
despite his mastery of language, he was free both 
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from the exaggeration and redundance of Oriental 
drama, and from the mere passion for describing, 
which so often carried Calderon away. 

In him too, the subjectivity, which the Renaissance 
brought into modem art, was still more fidly 
devdk>ped. His metaphors and comparisons shew 
this, and, most of all, the very perfect art with wUch 
he assigns Nature a part in the play, and makes her 
not only form the appropriate back^oimd, dajrk 
or bright as required, but exert a distmct influence 
upon human fate. 

As Carridre points out : 

At a period which had painting for itB leading art, 
and was tarning its attention to music, his mental 
accord produced effects in his works to which antiquity 
* ' was a stranger. 

Herder had already noted that Shakespeare gives \ 
colour and atmosphere where the Greek only gave j 
outline. And although Shakespeare's outlines are 
drawn with more regard to fid^ty than to actual 
beauty, yet, like a ^eat painter, he brings all Nature 
into sympathy with man. We feel the ghostly i 
shudder of the November night in Hatnlet, &eathe / 
the bracing Highland air in Macbeth, the air of the ! 
woods in As You Like It ; the storm on the heath ^ 
roars through Lear's mad outburst, the nightingale 
sings in the pomegranate outside Julia's wmdow. 

* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank,^ 
when Love solves all differences in the Merchant ' 
of Venice I On the other hand, when Macbeth is 
meditating the murder of Duncan, the wolf howls, 
the owl hoots, and the cricket cries. And since ( 
Shakespeare's diaracters often act out of part, so \ 
that intelligible motive fails, while it is important 
to the poet that each scene be raised to dramatic 
levd and viewed in a special light, Goethe's words 
apply : 

Here everjrthing which in a great world event passes 
secretly through the air, ever3rthing which at the very 
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moment of a terrible occanence men hide away in 
their hearts, is expressed ; that which they caretully 
shut up and lock away in ilieir minds is here freely and 
eloquently brought to light ; we recognize the truth to 
Uf e, but know not how it is achieved. 

Amorous passion in his hands is an interpreter 
of Nature ; in one of his sonnets he compares it to 
an ocean which cannot quench thirst. 

In Sonnet 130 he says : 

My mistress' eyes are nothing like the sun ; 

Coral is far more red than her lips' red ; 

If snow be white, why then her oreasts are dim ; 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 

I have seen roses damask'd, red and white. 

But no such roses see I in her chedks ; 

And in some perfumes is these more delight 

Than in the breatii that from my mistress reeks * * ♦ « 

And yet, by Heaven, I think my love as rare 

As any she belied by false compare. 

His lady-love is a mirror in which the whole world 
is reflected : 

Since I left you, mine eye is in my mind .... 
For if it see tiie rudest or gentlest sight. 
The most sweet favour or deformed'st creature. 
The mountain or the sea, the day or night. 
The crow or dove, it shapes them to yowc feature. 

(Sonnet 113.) 

""^ When she leaves him it seems winter even in spring ; 
'For summer and his pleasures wait on thee. 
And thou away, the very birds are mute.' 

(Sonnet 97.) 

Here, as in the dramas,' contrasts in Nature are 
^ften used to point contrasts in life : 

How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame 
Which like a canker in the fragrant rose 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name I 
O in wnat sweets dost thou thy sins enclose I 

(Sonnet 95.) 

and 

I No more be grieved at that which thou hast done; 
' Roses have thorns and silver fountains mud ; 
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Clouds and eclipfles stain both moon and mm, ^ 
And loathsome canker lives in sw ee t e st bad. 

(Sonnet 35.) 

In an opposite sense is Sonnet 70 : 

The ornament of beauty is suspect 
A crow that flies in heaven's sweetest air. 
For canker vice the sweetest buds did love. 
And thou presentest a pure unstained prime. 

Sonnet 7 has9 , 

Lo I in the orient when the gracious light 
lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new-appearing sight. 
Serving witia looks his sacred majesty* 

Sonnet 18 : 

Shall I compare thee to a summer's day ? ' 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate, ^ 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, : 
And summer's lease hath all too short a date-* ^ 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade. 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in his shade. 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest: 
So long as men can breathe or eyes can see. 
So long lives this, and this gives Ufe to thee. 

Sonnet 60: 

Like as the waves make toward the pebbled shore. 
So do our minutes hasten to their end ; 
Each changing place with that which goes before. 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 

Sonnet 73 : 

That time of life thou mayst in me behold, W 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang] \ 

Upon mose boughs which shake against the (xdd, \ 

Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds sang] ! 

In me thou see'st the twilight of such day ^ 

As after sunset fadeth in the west. 

Which by-and-by black night doth take away, 

Death's second self, that seals up aU in rest. 

In me thou see'st the flowing of such fire 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie 
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As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 
Consamed with that which it was nourished by. 
This thon perceivest, which makes thy love more 

strone 
To love tnat well which thou must leave ere long. 

There are no better similes for the oncoming of age 
and death, than the sere leaf trembling in the wind» 
the twilight of the setting snn» the esroiring flame. 

Almost all the comparisons frcon Nature in his 
plays are original, and rallxer keen and lightning-like 
than daborate, oftoi with the terseness of proverbs : 

The strawberry grows underneath the nettle. 

(Hetiry V.) 

\ Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep. 

(Henry VI.) 

The waters swell before a boisterous stomu 

{Richard III.) 

Sometimes they are heaped up, like Calderon's^ 
* making it ' (true love) 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream. 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night 
That in a spleen unfolds both heaven and earth. 
And ere a man hath power to say ' Behold ! ' 
The jaws of darkness do devour it m. 

(Midsummer Ntghfs Dremm.) 

Compared with Homer's they are very bold, and 
shew an astonishing play of imagination ; in place 
of the naive simpliaty and naturalness of antiquity, 
this modem gemus gives us a dazzling display of wit 
and thought. To quote only ^ort examples ' : 

' Open as day,' ' deaf as the sea,' ' poor as winter,' 
' chaste as unsunn'd snow.' 

^ He ranges all Nature. These are characteristic 
examples : 

King Richard doth himself appear 
As doth the blushing discontented sim 
Ftx>m out tiie fiery portal of the east, 
When he perceives tiie envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory and to stain the track 
Of his bright passage to the Occident. 

(Richard 11.) 
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Since the more fair crystal is tlie sky. 
The Qglier seem the cfouds that in it fly. 

As when the |[olden son salutes the mom. 

And, having gilt the ocean with his beams. 

Gallops the zodiac in his glistering coach 

And overlooks the highest peering hills. 

So Tamonu (fitus Andramcus.) 

As all the world is cheered by the snn. 
So I by that; it is my day, my life. 

(Richard III.) 

So sweet a kiss the fjolden son gives not 

To those fresh mormng drops npon the rose. 

As th^ eye-beams, wh^ their fresh xayn have smote 

The ni^ht of dew that on my cheek down flows; 

Nor shmes the silver moon one half so bright 

Throagh the transparent bosom of the deep, 

As doui thy face through tears of mine give light; 

Thou shinest on every tear that I do weep. 

(Love's Labour^ s Lost) 

This is modem down to its finest detail, and much 
richer in individuality than the most famous com- 
parisons of the same kind in antiquity. 

Sea and stream are used : 

Like an unseasonable stormy day 

Which makes the silver rivers drown their shores 

As if the world were all dissolved to tears. 

So high above his limits swells the rage 

Of Bolingbioke. (Rtchard IL) 

The current that with gentle murmur glides. 

Thou know'st, being stopped, impatientiy doth rage ; 

But when his fair course is not nindeied. 

He makes sweet music with the enamell'd stones. 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh on his pilgrimage ; 

And so by many winding nooks he strays 

With wiUmg sport to the wild ocean. 

Then let me go, and hinder not my course. 

(Two Crenmmsn of Verona,) 

Faster than spring-time showers comes thought on 
thought. 

You are the fount that makes small brooks to flow. 

And what is Edward but a ruthless sea ? 

(Henry VL) 
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If there were reason for these miseries* 

Then into limits could I bind my woes; 

When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o'er- 

flow ? 
If the winds rage» doth not the sea wax mad. 
Threatening the welkin with his big-swoln face ? 
And wilt tbon have a reason for this coil ? 
I am the sea : hark, how her sighs do blow ! 
She is the weeping wdldn, I the earth ; 
Then must my sea be moved with her sighs ; 
Then must my earth with her continual tears 
Become a deluge, overflow'd and drowned. 

{Tihts Andromcus.) 

This battle toes like to the morning's war 
When d3ring clouds contend with growing hght^ 
What time the shepherd btowing of his nails 
Can neither call it perfect day nor night. 
Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea 
Forced by the tide to combat witn tiie wind^ 
Now swa3rB it that way, like the self -same sea 
Forced to retire by fury of the wind. 
Sometime the flood prevails and then the wind : 
Now one the better, iiien another best ; 
Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast, 
Yet nei^r conqueror nor conquered. 
So is the equal poise of this f cuU war. 

{Henry VI.) 

In the last five examples the epic treatment and 
the personifications are noteworthy. 

Comparisons from animal life are forcible and 
striking: 

How like a deer, stricken by many princes. 
Dost thou lie hare 1 (Julius Obsot.) 

Richard III. is called s 

The wretched bloody and usurping boar 

That spoil'd your siunmer fiel<& and fruitful vines. 

Swills your warm blood like wash and makes his trough 

In your embowell'd bosoms ; this foul swine 

Lies now even in the centre of this isle« 

The tiger now hath seized the gentle hind. 

(Eichard III.) 

The smallest objects are noted : 

As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods; 
They kiU us for their sport. (King Lear.) 
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Marcus: Alas I my lord, I have but Idll'd a fly. 

Titus : But how if that fly had a father and a mother ? 
How would he hang his slender gilded wings. 
And bnzz lamenting doings in the air ! 
Poor harmless fly ! 

That, with his pretty bnszing melody. 
Came here to inake ns merry f and xhxm 
Hast kill'd him I 

(Titus Andfomcus.) 



Shakespeare has abundance ci this idyllic 
miniature painting, for which all the literature of 
Ihe day shewed a marked taste. 

Tamora says : 

My lovely Aaron, wherefore look'st thou sad* 
Vmsa everything doth make a gleeful boast ? 
The birds chant melody on every bush. 
The snake lies rolled in the chemnl son. 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind 
.^d make a chequer'd shadow on the ground. 

{Titus Andronicus.) 

And Valentine in Two Gentlemen of Verona : 



This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourishmg peopled towns ; 

Here can I sit alone, unseen of any. 

And to the nightingale's complaining notes 

Tune my distresses and record my woes. 

Like this, in degiac sentimentality, is Romeo : 

Before the worshijpp'd sun 
Peered forth the golden wmdow d the east . . • . 
Many a morning hath he there been seen 
With tears augmenting the fresh morning's dew^ 

Cymbeliney Winter^s Tale^ and As You Like It 
are particularly rich in idyllic traits ; the artificiality 
of court hf e is contrasted with life in the open ; there 
are songs, too, in praise of woodland 303^ : 

Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me. 
And tune his menry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat. 
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Come hither, come hither, come hither I 

Here shall he see 

No enemy 

Bat winter and rough weather. 

{As You Like It.) 

\ Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude. 
Thy tooth is not so keen. 
Because tiiou art not seen 
Altho' thy breath be rude. 
Heigh-ho, sin^ heigh-ho unto the ^reen holly I 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere loUy !^ 

(As You Like It.) 

Tumine again to comparisons, we find birds used 
abundantly : 

More pity that the eagle should be mewed 
While idtes and buzzards prey at liberty. 

(Richard III.) 

True hope is swift and flies with swallow's wings. 

(Richard III.) 

As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye. 



Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort 
ana c " _ " 

dveslmd madJy sweep i 
So at his sight away his fculows ny. 



— — ^^ w " ^ — — ' — -^ 

cawing at the gun's report 
madly s^ 



Sever themselves and madly sweep the sky, 

'lis fculows ny . 
(Midsumtner Nighfs Dream.) 

And plant life is touched with special tenderness : 

( 



All the bystanders had wet their cheeks 
like trees bedashed with rain. 

(Richard III.) 

>Vhy grow the branches when the root is gone ? 
Why wither not the leaves that want their sap ? 

(Richard III.) 

Their lips were four red rq^es on a stalk. 
Which m their summer beauty kiss'd each other. 

(Richard III.) 

Ah 1 my tender babes I 

My unblown flowers, new appearing sweets. 

(Richard III.) 
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Romeo is 

To hiiiiaell so secret and so dose . . . 
As is the bud bit with an envioos worm. 
Ere he can nxread his sweet leaves to the air 
(^ dedicate his beauty to the son. 

It is astonishing to see how Shakespeare noted 
the smallest and most fragile thines, and found the 
most poetic expression for Qiem without any sacrifice 
of truth to Nature. 

Juliet is *the sweetest flower of all the fidd.' 
Laertes sa]^ to Ophelia : 

For Hamlet and the trifling of his favour 
Hold it a fashion and a to^ in blood, 
A violet in the yonth of primy nature. 
Forward not permanent, sweet not lasting. 
The perfome and suppliance of a moment. 
The canker gaUs tiie mfants of the spring 
Too oft before their buttons be disclosed ; 
And in the mom and liquid dew d youth 
Contagious blastments are most imnunent. 

(Hafnkt.) 

Hamlet soliloquizes : 

How weary, stale, flat, and unpofitable 

Seems to me all the uses of this world. 

Fie on't, O fie ! 'tis an unweeded warden 

That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature 

Possess it merely. 

Indeed, it ffoes so heavily with my disposition that 
this goodly frame the earth seems to me a sterile 
promontonr, this most exceUent canopy the air, look 
3rou — ^this orave overhanging firmament, this majestical 
roof fretted with golden fixe, why, it appears no other 
thing to me but a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapours. 

But^the great advance which he made is seen far 
more in the sjmipathetic way in which he drew 
Nature into the action of the play. 

He established perfect harmony between human 
fate and the natural phenomena around it. 

There are moonlight nights for Romeo and Juliet's 
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brief dream, when all Nature, moon, stars, garden, 
seemed steeped in love together. 
He places his melancho^, brooding Hamlet 

In a land of mist and long nights, under a gloomy sky, 
where da^ is only night wiuiont sleep, and the tragedy 
holds us imprisoned like the North itself, that damp 
dungeon of Nature. (Bobrnb.) 

What a dark shudder lies o'er Nature in Macbeth I 
And in Lear, as Jacobi sa}^ : 

What a sight! All Nature, living and Uleless, 
reasonable and unreasonable, surges together, like 
towering storm clouds, hither and thither ; it is black 
oppressive Nature with only here and there a lightning 
flash from God — a flash of Providence, rending the clouds. 

One must look at the art by which this is achieved 
in order to justify such enthusiastic expressions. 
Personification of Nature lies at the root of it, and 
to examine this in the different poets forms one of 
the most interesting chapters of comparative poetry, 
especially in Shakespeare. 

With him artistic personification reached a pitch 
never attained before. We can trace the steps by 
which Greece passed from mythical to purely poetic 
personification, increasing in individuality in the 
Hellenic period; but Shakespeare opened up an 
entirely new region by dint of that flashlight genius 
of imagination which combined and illuminated all 
and everything. 

Hense says*; 

The personification is plastic when JEachylus calls 
the heifi;hts the neighbours of the stars; individual, 
when Snakespeaie speaks of hills that kiss the sky. 
It is plastic that fire and sea are foes who conspire 
tQ^et< er and keep faith to destroy the Argive army ; 
it 18 individual to call sea and wind old wranglers who 
enter into a momentary armistice. Other pexs(»ii- 
fications of Shakespeare's, as when he speaks of the 
'wanton wind/ calls laughter a fool, and describes 
time as having a wallet on his back wherein he puts 
alms for oblivion, are of a kind which did not, and could 
not, exist in antiquity. 
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The richer a man's mental endowment, the more 
individual his feelings, the more he can see in 
Nature. 

Shakespeare's fancy revelled in a wealth of images ; 
new metaphors, new points of resemblance between 
the inner and outer worlds, were for ever pouring 
from his inexhaustible imagination. 

The motive of amorous passion, for instance, was 
a very divining-rod in his hands, revealing tixe most 
delicate relations between Nature and the soul. 



^ring time and his own unhappy heart in which 
Eros ra^ed like *the Th^acian blast.' Theocritus 
had painted the pretty shepherdess drawing all 
Nature under the spell of her charms ; Akontios 
(KaUimachos) had declared that if trees felt the ' 

1>angs and longing of love, thejr would lose their ^ 
eaves ; all sudi ideas, modem in their way, had 
tx^n expressed in antiquity. 
This is Shakespeare's treatment of them : 

How like a winter hath my absence been 
Ftom thee« the pleasure of the fleeting year ! 
What freezings nave I felt, what dark days seen! 
What (dd December's bareness ever3niirhere ! 
And yet this time removed was sunmier time. 
The teeming autmnn, big with rich increase . . . 
For summer and his pleasures wait on tiiee. 
And thou away the very birds are mute, \ 

Or, if they sing, 'tis with so dull a cheer \ 

That leaves look pale, dreading the winter's near. 

(Sonnet 97.) 

From you have I been absent in the sprins;. 
When proud-pied April dress'd in all his tnm 
Ha1±i put a ^Hrit ox youth in ever3rthing. 
That heavy Saturn laugh'd and leap'd with him. 
Yet nor the lays of birds nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue 
Could make me any sunmier's story tell. . • • 
Yet seem'd it winter still. • • . (Sonnet 98.) 

Or compare again the cypresses in Theocritus 
sole witnesses of. secret love ; or Walther's 

M 



I 
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^ One little birdie who never wiU t^ 

with 

These blue-veined violets whereon we lean 
Never can blab, nor know not what we mean. 

(Venus and Adonis.) 

Comparisons of ladies' lips to roses, and hands to 
lilies, are common with the old poets. How much 
more modem is : 

The forward violet thus did I chide ; 
Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that 
smells 
\ If not from my love's breath ? . . . 
j The hly I condemned for thy hand, 
' And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair; 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand. 
One blushing shame, another white despair. . . . 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see 
But sweet or colour it had stolen from thee. 

(Sonnet 99.) 

And how fine the personification in Sonnet 33 : 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
) Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign e3re. 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green. 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 
' Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face. 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide. 
Stealing unseen to West with this disgzuce: 
Even so my sun one early mom did shine 
With all triumphant splendour on my brow ; 
But out, alack ! he was but one hour mine ; 
The region cloud hath mask'd him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth; 
Suns of the world may stain when heaven's sun 
staineth. 

This is night in Venus and Adonis : 

Look I the world's comforter with weanr gait 
His* day's hot task hath ended in the West ; 
The owl, night's herald, shrieks 'tis very late ; 
The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest 
And coal-black clouds, that shadow heaven's Ught, 
Do summon us to part and bid good-night. 
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And this morning, in Romeo and Juliet : 

The grey-ey'd mom smiles on the frowning nifht, \ 
Checkermg the Eastern clouds with streaks of light. ) 
And fledced darkness like a drunkard reels ' 

From forth day's path and Titan's fiery wheels ; 
Now» ere the sun advance his burning eye. 
The day to cheer, and night's dank dew to dry. . . 

Such wealth and brilliance of personification was 
not found again until Goethe, B}rron, and Shdley. 
He is unusually rich in descriptive phrases : 

The weary sun hath made a golden set. 
And by me bright track of his golden car 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 

The worshipp'd Sun 
Peered forth the golden window of the East 

The all-cheering sun 
Should in the farthest East begin to draw 
The shady curtains from Aurora's bed. 

The moon : 

like to a silver bow 
New bent in heaven. 

Titania says : 

I will wind thee in my arms. • • • 

So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 

Gently entwist ; the female ivy so 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 

O how I love thee! 

That same dew, which sometime on the buds 
Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearls. 
Stood now within the pretty flow'rets' eyes 
Like tears. 

(Midsummer Nighfs Dream.) 

Daffodils < 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 

(Winter's Tale.) 

Pale primroses . 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold \ 

Bright Phoebus in his strength. 

(Winter's Tak.) 
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Goethe calls winds and waves lovers. In Troilus 
and Cressida we have : 

The sea being ;nnooth. 
How many shaUow bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their way 
With those of nobler bulk ! 
But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The genlie Thetis» and anon behold 

The strong-ribb'd bark through liquid mountains cut» i 

Bounding between two moist elements 
Like Perseus' horse. 

And further on m the same scene : 

What rajging of the sea ! shaking of earth t 

Commotion in the winds ! 

. . . the bounded waters 

Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores. 

The personification of the river in Henry IV. is 
half mythical : 

When on the gentle Severn's sedgy bank 

In single opposition, hand to hand. 

He did coif&und the best part of an hour 

In changing hardiment with great Glendower ; 

Three times they- breath'd, and three times did they 

drink. 
Upon agreement, of swift Severn's flood ; 
Vfbo^ then afErighted with thdr bloody looks. 
Ran fearfuUy among the trembling reeds. 
And hid his crisp head in the hoUow bank. 
Blood-stained with these valiant combatant. 

Striking instances of personification from Antony 
and Cleopatra are : 

The baige she sat in, like a bumish'd throne 

Bum'd on the water ; the poop was beaten gold ; 
; Purple the sails, and so pemimed, that 
I The winds were lovesick, with them ; the oars were 
silver. 

Which to the time of flutes kept stroke, and made 

The water which they beat to follow foster 

As amorous of their strokes. 
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And Antony, enthron'd in the market-place, sat alone 

Wbistliiig to the air, which bat lor vacancy 
Had gone to gaie oq Qeqpatni too 
And made a gap in nature. 

Instead of accumulating further instances of these 
very modem and individual (and sometimes far- 
fetdied) personifications, it is of more interest to see 
how Shakespeare used Nature, not only as*^ back- 
ground and colouring, but to act a part of her 
own in the play, so producing the grandest of all 
personifications. 

At the beginning of Act III. in King Lear ^ Kent 
asks: 



Who's there beside foul weather ? 

GetiM&man: One minded like the weather, moet 

unquietly. 
Kent: Where's the King ? 
Gent: Contending with the fretful elements. 
Bids the wind bkyw the earth into the sea. 
Or swell the curled waters 'bove the main, 
That things might change or cease ; tears his white 

hair, 
Which tiie impetuous blasts with eyeless rage^ 
Catch in their fury and make nothmg of ; 
Strives in his little world of men to outscom 
The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain. 

In the stormy night on the wild heath the poor old 
man hears Ihe echo of his own feelings in the ele- 
ments; his daughters' ingratitude, hardness, and 
cruelty produce a moral £sturbance like the dis- 
turbance in Nature ; he breaks out i 

Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks. Rage I Blow I 

You cataracts and humcanes, spout 

Till you have drench'd our steeples, drowned the cocks t ' 

You sulphurous and thought-executing fires. 

Vaunt couriers of oak-cleaving thunder-bolts. 

Singe my white head ! And thou, all-shaking thunder. 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o' the world 1 

Crack nature's moulds, all germens spill at once 

That make ungrateful man .... 

Rumble thy bellyful t Spit fire, spout rain ! 
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Nor rain, wind, thimder, fire are my daoffhten, 
I tax yon not, yon elemeiits, with nnkinoness ; 
I never gave yon kingdoin* call'd yon children. 
Yon owe me no tnbaoiption ; then, let fall 
Yonr horrible pleasnre ; here I stand, your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and desj^'d old man: 
Bnt yet I call yon servile ministers, ) 

That idll with two pemicions dan^ten join j 
Your high e&gender'd battiea 'gainst a head 
So old and white as this* 1 1 'tis fonl ! 

How dosdy here animate and inanimate Nature 
are woven toge^er, the reasoning with the mireason- 
ing. The poet makes the storm, rain, thnnder, and 
lightning live, and at the same time endues his human 
^ures with a strength of feeling and passion which 
gives them kinship to the draients. 

In Othdlo, too, there is uproar in Nature : 

} Do but stand upon the foaming shore. 

The chidden billow seems to fm the clouds .... 

/ I never did like molestation view 
On the enchafed flood. 

but even the unruly elements spare Desdemona : 

Tempests themselves, high seas and howling winds. 
The gather'd rocks and congregated sands. 
Traitors ensteep'd to clog the guiltless ked — 
As having sense of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures, letting go safely by 
The divine Desdemona. 

Cassio lays stress upon ' the great contenticm of 
the sea and skies'; but when Othello meets 
D^emona, he cries ; 

O my soul's joy I 
If after every tempest come such calms. 
May the winds blow till they have wakened death ! 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympus-high, and duck again as low 
As hell's from heaven. If it were now to die, 
'Twere now to be most happy. 

lago calls the elements to witness his truthfulness : 

^^tness, you ever-burning lights above. 
You elements that clip us round about. 
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Witness, that here lago doth give up 
The execution of his wit, hands, heaurt. 
To WTong'd Othello's service. 

Nature is disgusted at Othello's jealousy : 

Heaven stops the note at it, and the moon winks; 
The bawdy wind, that kisses all it meets. 
Is hn^'d within the hollow mine of earth 
And will not hear it. 

In terrible mental confusion he cries : 

O insupportable, O heavy hour I 
Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon, and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration. 

Unhappy Desdemona sings : 

The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree. 

Sing all a green willow; 

Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee. 

Sing willow, willow, willow; 

The fresh streams ran by her and murmur'd her 

moans. 
Sing willow, willow, willow. 

A song in Cymbdine contains a beautiful personi- 
fication of flowers : 

Hark I hark I the lark at heaven's gate sings. 

And Phoebus 'gins arise. 

His steeds to water at those springs I 

On chalic'd flowers that lies; 

And winking Maxy-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes; 

With everything that pretty is, 

lAy lady sweet, arise; 

Anse! Arise t 

The clearest expression of sjmipathy for Nature is 
in Macbeth. 

Repeatedly we meet the idea that Nature 
shudders before the crime, and gives signs of 
coming disaster. 

Macbeth himself says : 

Stars, hide your fires ! 
Let not light see my black and deep desires ; 
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The eye wink at the hand ; yet let that be 
Which the eye lears, when it is done, to see, 

and Lady Macbeth : 

• « . The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. . . . Come» thick night. 
And pall thee in the dnnnest smoke of hell. 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes,^ 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 
To cry ' Hold ! hold I ' . . . 

The peaceful castle to which Duncan comes all 
unsuspectingly, is in most striking contrast to the 
f atefm tone which pervades the tragedy. Duncan 
says: 

This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
' ' Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

Unto our gentle senses. ^ 



- .->• 



and Banquo : 

This guest of smnmer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
By his loved masonry, that the heaven's breath 
Smdls wooingly here ; no jetty, frieze. 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle; 
\ Where they most breed and haunt I have observ'd 
The air is deUcate. 

Perhaps the familiar swallow has never been 
treated with more discrimination ; and at this point 
of the tale of horror it has the effect of a ray of sun- 
shine in a sky dark with storm clouds. 

In Act II. Macbeth describes his own horror and 
Nature's : 

Now o'er the one half world 
Nature seems dead. . • • Thou sure and iirm-«et 
earth, 
^ Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabouts. 

Lady Macbeth says ; 

It was the owl that shriek'd, the fatal bellman 
Which gives tiie stem'st good-night. 
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Lenox describes this night : 

The ni^ht has been unrtily: when we lay 

Our chimneys were blown down; and, as they say, 

Lamentings heard i' the air ; strange screams ol deatii 

And prophesyini^, with accents tenible. 

Of due combustion and conlas'd events. 

New hatch'd to the woeful time: the obscnre bird 

Qamoor'd the live-long night : some say, the earth 

Was feverish and did shue. 

and later on, an old man says c 

Three score and ten I can remember well ; 
Within the volume of which time I have seen 
Hours dreadful and things strange ; but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

Ross^ answers him : 

Ah, good father. 
Thou see'st the heavens, as troubled with man's act. 
Threaten his bloody stage ; by the clock 'tis day. 
And yret dark night strsuogles the travelling lamp. 
Is't night's predominance or the day's shame 
That darkness does the face of earui entomb] 
When living hght should kiss it ? 

The whole play is a thrilling expression of the 
sympathy for Natm'e which attributes its own 
f edings to her — a human shudder in presence of the 
wicked — 3, human horror of crime, most thrilling 
of all in Macbeth's words : 

Come, seding night. 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. 
And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale. 

In Hamlet, too, Nature is shocked at man's mis* 
. deeds: 

. . . Such an act (the queen's) 
That blurs the grace and blush of modesty 

. . . Heaven's face doth glow. 
Yea, this solidity and com^und mass 
With tristful visage, as against the doomg 
Is thought-sick at the ac£ 
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But there are other personifications in this most 
wonderful of all tragedies, such as the magnificent 
one: 

I But look, the dawn, in russet mantle clad, 

^ Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern hiU. 

The first player declaims : 

But, as we often see, against some storm 
A silence in the heavens, the rack stand still, 
Xhe bold winds speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death. 



• • • 



Ophdia dies : 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 
Fell in the weeping brook. 

and Laertes commands : 

Lay her i' the earth, 
I And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
\ May violets spring. 

Thus Shakespeare's great imagination gave Ufe 
and soul to every detail of Nature, and he obtained 
the right background for his dramas, not only 
through choice of scenery, but by making Nature a 
sharer of htiman impulse, happy with the happy, 
shuddering in the presence of wickedness. 

He drew every phase of Nature with the individ- 
ualizing touch which stamps her own peculiar 
character, and also brings her into sympatliy with 
the inner Ufe, often with that poetic intuition 
which is so closely alUed to m3rthology. And this 
holds good not only in dealing with the great ele- 
mentary forces — storms, thunder, lightning, etc. — 
but with flowers, streams, the glow of sunlight. 
Always and everywhere the grasp of Nature was 
intenser, more individual, and subjective, than any 
we have met hitherto. 

Idyllic feehng for Nature became S3mipathetic 
in his hands. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE DISCOVERY OF THE BEAUTY OF LANDSCAPE 

IN PAINTING 

The indispensable condition of landscq>e-painting-*^ 
painting, that is, which raises Hie repfesentation of 
Nature to the level of its main subject and paints 
her entirdy for her own sake — is the power to 
compose separate studies into a whole and imbue 
that with an artistic idea. It was therefore impossible 
among peq>le like the Hebrews,^ whose eyes were 
alwa3^ fixed on distance and only noted what lay 
between in a cursory way, and among those who 
considered detail without relation to a whole, as 
we have seen in mediaeval poetry tmtil the Renais- 
sance. But just as study of the laws of aerial 
and Unear perspective demands a trained and keen 
qre, and therefore implies interest in Nature, so the 
artistic idea, the soul of the picture, depends directly 
upon the degree of the artist's femig for hen 
Literature and painting are equal witnesses to the 
feeling for Nature, and so long as scenery was only 
background in poetry, it had no greater importance 
in painting. Landscape painting could only arise in 
the period which produced complete pictures of 
scenery in poetry — ^the sentimental idyllic period* 

We have seen how in the ItaUan Renaissance the 
fetters of dogma, tradition, and mediaeval custom 
were removed, and servility and visionariness gave 
place to healthy individuality and realism; now 
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man and the world were discovered anew ; and further, 
how among the other Romanic nations a Uvely 
feeling for Nature grew up, partly idyllic, partly 
mystic ; and finally, how this feeling found dramatic 
expression in Shakespeare. 

Natural philosophy also, in the course of its search 
for truth, as it threw off botii one-sided Christian ideas 
and ancient traditions, came gradually to feel an 
interest in Nature ; not only her laws, but her beauty, 
became an object of enthusiastic study. By a very 
long process of development the HeUeoic feeling 
for Nature was reached again in the Renaissance ; 
but it always remained, despite its sentimental 
and pantheistic elements, sensual, superficial, and 
naive, in comparison with Christian feeling, whi<^ 
a warmer heart and a mind trained in scholastic 
wisdom had rendered more profound and abstract. 
Hence Nature was sometimes an object of attention 
in detail, sometimes in mass.* 

As we come to the first landscape painters and their 
birthplace in the Netherlands, we see how steadv 
and orderly is the development of the human mina, 
and how factors that seem isolated are really links 
in one chain. 

In the Middle Ages, landscape was only back- 

ground with more or less fitness to the subject, 
y the fifteenth century it was richer in detail, as 
we see in PisaneUo and the Florentines Gozzdii 
and Mantegna. The poetry of earth had been 
discovered; the sold grounds gave way to field, 
wood, hill, and dale, and the blue behind the heads 
became a dome of sky. In the sixteenth century, 
Giorgione shewed the value of effects of Ught, and 
Correggio's backgrounds were in harmony with his 
tender, cheerful scenes. Titian loved to paint 
autumn ; the sunny days of October with blue 
grapes, golden oranges, and melons; and evening 
with deep harmonies of coloiu: over the sleeping 
earth. He was a great pioneer in the realm d 
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la]idscai>e. With Ifichael Angdo not a Uada of grass 
grew ; his problem was man alone. Raphael's back- 
gromids, on the other hand, are life-like in detail : 
his little birds could fly out of the picture, the stems 
of his plants seem to curve and bend towards us, 
and we look deep into the flower they hold out.' 

In the German Renaissance too, the great masters 
limited themselves to channing framework and 
ingenious arabesques for their Madonnas and Holy 
Families. But, as Lubke says/ one soon sees that 
Diirer depended on architecture for borders and 
backgrounds far less than Holbein; he preferred 
land^pe. 

* The charm of this background is so great, the 
inwardness of German feeling for Nature so strongly 
expressed in it, that it has a special value of its own, 
and the master through it has become the father 
of landscape painting.'' 

• This must be taken with a grain of salt ; but, at 
all events, it is true that Diirer combined * keen and 
devoted studv of Nature (in the widest sense of 
the word) with a penetration which aimed at tracing 
her facts up to their source." It is interesting to 
see how these qualities overcame his theoretical 
views on Nature and art.' Dfirer's deep respect 
for Nature proved him a child of the new era. 
Melanchthonf relates that he often r^;retted that he 
had been too much attracted in his younger days 
by variety and the fantastic, and had only under* 
stood Nature's simple truth and beauty lata: in life. 
His riper judgment preferred her to all other 
models. Nature, in his remarks on the theory of 
art, includes the animate and the inanimate, living 
creatures as well as scenery, and it is interesting 
to observe that his admiration of her as a divine 
thing was due to deep religious feeling. In his 
work on Proportion' he says : 

* Certainly art is hidden in Nature, and he who 
is able to separate it by force from Nature, he 
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possesses it. Never imagine that you can or will 
surpass Nature's achievements; human efEort 
cannot compare with the abiUty which her Creator 
has given her. Therefore no man can ever make 
a picture which exceb Nature's ; and when, through 
much copying, he has seized her spirit, it cannot 
be called original work, it is rather something received 
and learnt, whose seeds grow and bear fruit of tiieir 
own kind. Thereby the gathered treasure of the 
heart, and the new creature which takes shape and 
form there, comes to light in the artist's work.' 

Elsewhere Durer says ^a good painter's mind 
b fuU of figures,' and he repeatedly remarks upon 
the superabundaiit beauty of all living things which 
human intelligence rarely succeeds in reproducing. 

. The first modem landscapes in whidi man was 

\ only accessory were produced in the Netherlands. 
Qmet, absorl)ed musmg on the external wodd was 
characteristic of the nation ; they studied the small« 
est and most trifling objects with care, and set a high 
value on minutis. 

I The still*lif e work of their prime was <mly possible 
to sudi an easy-^oing,life-lovmg people; thedehght- 
ful animal pictures of Paul Potter and Adrian van de 

' Velde could only have been painted in the land of 
Reineke Fuchs. Carridre says about these masters 

^ of genre painting* : ' Through the emphasis laid upon 
single objects, they not only revealed the national 
eharacteristics, but penetrated far into the soul of 
Nature and mirrored their own feelings there, so 
producing works of art of a kind unknown to 
antiquity. That divine element, which the Gredc 
saw m me human form, the Germanic race divined 
in all the visible forms of Nature, and so felt at one 
with them and able to reveal itsdf through them. 

* Nature was studied more for her own ssdce than in 
her relation to man, and scenery became no long^ 
mere background, but the actual object of me 
picture. Animals, and even men, whether bathing 
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in the river, lying under trees, or huhtinjg in the forest, 
were nothing but accessories ; inorganic Nature was 
the essential element. The greatest Dutdi masters 
did not turn their attention to the extraordinary 
and stupendous, the splendour of the high Alps or 
their horrible crevasses, or sunny Italian mountains 
reflected in their lakes or tropical luicuriance, but 
to common objects of everyday life. But these 
they grasped with a precision and depth of f eeUng 
which gave charm to the most trifling — ^it was the life 
of the universe divined in its minutiae. In its treat- 
ment of landscape their genre painting displayed the 
very characteristics which had brought it into bdng.'** 

iTie physical characters of the country favoured 
landscape painting too. No doubt the moist atmo- 
sphere ana its silvery sheen, which add such fresh* 
ness and brilliance to the colouring, influenced tile 
development of the colour sense, as much as the 
absence of sharp contrasts in contour, the suggestive 
skies, and abundance of streams, woods, meadows, 
and dales. 

Qut it was in devotional pictures that the Nether- 
landers first tried their wings ; landscape and scenes 
from human life did not free themselves perma* 
nently from reUgion and take independent place for 
more than a century later. The fourteentii-century 
miniatures shew the first signs of the northern 
feeling for Nature in illustrations of the seasons in the 
calendar pictures of rdigious manuscripts. B^;in« 
nings of landscape can be clearly seen in that 
threshold picture of Netherland art, the altar-piece 
at Ghent by the brothers Van Eydc, whidi was 
finished in 1432. It shews the most accurate 
observation: all the plants, grasses, flowers, rose 
bushes, vines, and palms, are correctiy drawn ; and 
the luxuriant valley in which the Chnstian soldiers 
and the knights are riding, with its rodky walls 
covered by undergrowth jutting stiffly forward, is 
very like the valley of the Maas. 
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One sees that the chann of landscape has dawned 
upon the painters. 

Their skies are no longer golden, but blue, and 
flecked with cloudlets and aUve with birds ; wood 
and meadow shine in sappy green ; fantastic rocks 
lie about, and the plains are bounded by low hills. 
They are drinking deep draughts from a newly- 
opened spring, and they can scarcely have enough 
of it. They would like to paint all the leaves and 
fruit on the trees, all the flowers on the grass, even 
all the dewdrops. The effect of distance too has 
been discovered, for there are blue hill-tops beyond 
the nearer green ones, and a foreground scene opens 
back on a distant plain (in the Ghent altar-piece, 
the scene with the pil^^rims) ; but they still possess 
very few tones, and their overcrowded detail is almost 
all, from foreground to furthest distance, painted 
in the same luminous strong dark-green» as if in 
insatiable delight at the beauty of their own colour, 
-' The progress made by Jan van Eyck in landscape 
was immense. 

To the old masters Nature had been an unin- 
telligible chaos of detail, but beauty, through 
ecclesiastical tradition, an abstract attribute of 
the Holy Family and the Saints, and they had used 
their best powers of imagination in accordance 
with this view. Hence they placed the Madonna 
upon a background of one colour, generally gilded. 
But now the great discovery was made that Nature 
was a distinct entity, a revelation and reflection of 
the divine in herself. And Jan van Eyck introduced 
a great variety of landscapes behind his Madoi^ias. 
One looks, for instance, through an open window to 
a wide stretch of country with fields and fortresses, 
and towns with streets full of people, aU backed by 
mountains. And whether the scene itself, or only 
its background, lies in the open, the landscape is 
of the widest, enlivened by coimtless forms and 
adorned by splendid buildings. 
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Molanus, fbe savant of Ldwen, proclaimed Dierick 
Boats, bom like his predecessor Ouwater at Haarlem, 
to be the inventor of landscape painting (dtfuit 
inventor in describendo rure) ; bat the van Eyda 
were certainly before him, thoof^ he increased 
the significance of landscape painting and shewed 
knowledge of aerial permective and gradations of 
tone. Landscape was a distinct enti^ to him, and 
coald excite the mood that suited his subject, as, 
lor instance, in the side jrictuie of the Last Supper, 
whare the foreground is drawn with such exactness 
that every plant and even the tiny creatures craiduig 
on the grass can be identified. 

The scenery of Roger van der Weyden of Brabant ; 
—-river vdSkys surrounded by jagged rocks and I 
mountains, ismated trees, and meackws bright with 
sappy green— IS deariy the result of direct Nature 
study; it has a uniform transparent atmosfdiere, 
and a dear green shimmer lies over the foreground 
and gradually passes into blue haze further back. 

His pupil, Memling, shews the same fine gradations 
of tone. The composition of his richest picture, 
^The Marriage of St Catherine,' did not allow space 
for an unbroken landscape, but the lines of wood 
and field converge to a vista in such a way that the 
general effect is one of unity. 

loadum de Patenir, who appeared in 1515, was 
caned a landscape painter by his contemporaries, be- 
cause he reduced ms sacred figures to a modest sise, 
enlarged his landscape, and handled it with extreme 
care. He was very far from graspinji; it as a whole, 
but his method was synthetical ; his river valleys, 
with masses of tree and bush and rcmiantic rodksp 
fantastic and picturesque, with fortresses on the river 
basks, all shew this. 

Herry de Bles was like him, but less accurate ; - 
with all the rest of the sixteenth-century painters 
€i Brabant and Flanders, he did not rise to the idea 
of landscs^ as a whole. 

N 
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The most numite atfcentkm was gtvea to the 
aocorate pamttng of sui|^ objects^ eqpeciaUy fdaats ; 
the FknuDgs caring more for tfidtct truth to life, 
the Dutch for beauty. The Flemings generally 
aooriit to hnprove their buidyape by embdlishing 
its SneSy while the Dutdi gave its jpnt, but adhered 
simpAy and strictly to Nature. The landscapes ol 
Peter foueriidi the dder, with their dancing peasants 
surrounded by rodcs, miBs, groims of trees, are pain- 
ful in thar thoKOu^^baiess ; and J an Bru^^^ caurried 
imitation of Nature so for that his minutiae requited 
a magnifying-fda9s--it was veritabfe miniature woiic. 
He introduced fruit and flower painting as a new 
feature of art. 

Rubens and Bruca^ often painted on eadi 
other's canvas, Bru^i^ supplying landscape back* 
nounds for Rubens' pictures, and Rubens the fisuies 
far Bmqdid's landsnnes. Yet Rubens himsdf was 
tiie best landscapist of the Flemish schooL He was 
more than that. For Bme|^ and his foyoweis^ 
witiii an thdar paticnoe and industry, their bfaie^;reeQ 
landscape with imaginary trees, boundless distance 
and endless detail, were very fs^ from a true grasp 
of Native. It was Rubens and his school who really 
made landscsqpe a liyitimftt^ independent branch <m. 
art They studied it in aU its aspects, quiet and 
homdv. wild and romantic* some ^ifw^g one and 
some the other : Rubens himsdf, in his luge way, 
musfioK the whole without losing sight of its parts* 
They all lifted the veil from Nature and saw her as 
she was (Falke)^ 

B^uei^ put di the execntioa of a picture for 
whidi be had a commission from wintar to ^pcing, 
that he might stocty the flowers for it from Nature 
when tiiev came out, and did not grudge a journey 
to Brussels now and then to paint flowers not to lie 
had at Antwerp. There is a characteristic lettti 
wiiich he sent to the Ardibishop of Ifilan with a 
pictures 
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* I seod your Reverenoe the pictare with the ' . 
flcmenf, whidi are aU painted from Nature. I have 
painted in as many as possible. I bdieve so many 
rare and diffeient flowers have never beesi painted 
before nor so indnstriooslv. It wiU give a beautiful 
effect in winter; some d the colours almost equal ' 
Nature. I have painted an ornament under the 
flowers with artistic medallions and curiosities fram 
the sea. I leave it to your reverence to judge 
whether the flowers do not far exceed gold and jewds 
in odour.' 

He also painted landscapes in which people were 
only aooesscMry, sunny valleys with lea&ge, golden 
oocnfieldst meadows with rows of dancing country 
folk or refl^pers in the wheat. 

Rubens, though he Idt the influence of southern 
li^t and sunshine as much as his f dlows who had 
been in Italy, took his backgrounds from his native 
lamd, from parts round Antweqp, Mechlin, and 
Brussels. Fdiage, water, and undulatiQ^ ground 
were indi»ensabie to himr^were, to a certam extent, 
the actual bearers of the inq;H:ession he wished to 

COQV^. 

ftn^^ always kmt a chikflike attitude, de- 
limiting in detaib, and proud of the clever brush 
iraich could carry imitation to tiie point of decepti<m. 
Rubens was the first to treat landscape m a boldV 
subjective way. He opened the book of Nature, 
so to speak, not to sp^ out the words syllable by 
wUable, but to master her secret, to descend into the 
depths of her soul, and then reflect what he found 
there--in short, he fidW understood the task of the 
landacaoe painter. The fifty landscaoes of his ' 
whidi we possess, contain the whole scale from a 
state of idyllic repose to one of dramatic excitement 
and tension. Take, for mstance, the evening scene 
with the rainbow in the Louvre, marvellous in its 
ddkate gradations of atmo^heric tone, and the 
equally marveOous thunderstcHm in titie Belvedere 
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at Vienna, where a rain-dond bursts under sulphur 
I', lightning, and a mountain stream, swdlen to a 
torrent and lashed by the hurricane, carries all before 
it — ^trees, rocks, animals, and men. 

In France, scarcdy a flower had been seeii in 
literature since the Troubadour days, not even in the 
classical poetry of Comeille and Racine. There were 
idyllic features in Ftedon's TetetnachuSy and R(Hisard 
borrowed motives from antiquity ; but it was pas- 
toral poetry which blossomed luicuriantly here as 
in Italy and Spain. 
"" / H(mor6 d'Un6's famous A^ie was much trans- 
lated ; but both his shepherds and his landscape 
were artificial, and the penume of courts and carpet 
knights was over the whole, with a certain trace of 
sadness. 

The case was different with French painting. 
After the Netherlands, it was France, by her medi* 
seval illustrated manuscripts, who chiefly aided in 
opening the world's eyes to landscape. Both the 
Poussins penetrated bdow the surface of Nature. 
Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665) painted serious stately 
subjects, such as a group of trees in the foregrouna, 
a hiU with a classic buildinf in the middle, and a 
dbain of mountains in the oostance, and laid more 
stress on drawing than colour. There was greater 
life in the pictures of his brother-in-law, Caspar 
Doughet, also called Poussin ; his grass is more 
succulent, his winds sigh in the trees, his storm 
bends the boughs and scatters the doucb. 
^ It was Claude Lorraine (1600-1682) who brought 
I the ideal style to its perfection. He inspired the 
very dements with mmd and feding; his valleys, 
woods, and seas were just a veil through which 
divinity was visible. All that was ugly* painful, and 
confused was purified and transfi|;urea in his hands. 
There is no sadness or dejection m his pictures, but 
a spirit of serene beauty, free from ostentation, 
far-fetched contrast, or artifidal glitter. Ught 
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breezes Uow in his splendid trees, golden light 
quivers through them» drawing the eye to a bright 
misty horizon ; we say with IJhland, * The sky is 
solemn, as tf it would say ''this is tiie day of the 
Lord/** 

Artistic feding for Nature became a worship with ^ ^ 
Claude Lorraine. 

The Netheilands recorded all Nature's phases in 
noUe emulation with ever-increasing delight. 

The poetry of air, doudland, li^ht, the cool fresh- 
ness of morning, the hazy stdtrmess of noon, the 
warm lig^t of evening, it all lives and moves in 
Cayp*s ^ctures and Wynant*s, while Aart van der 
Meer pamted moonlight and winter snow, and Jan 
van Gbyen the mda^^oly of mist shot by sunlight. 
He, tob--Jan van Goylen-was very clev^in 
producing effect with very small means, with a few 
trees reflected in water, or a sand-heap— -the art in 
which Ruysdael excelled all others. The whole 
poetry of Nature — ^that secret ma^c which li^ like 
a q;>eil over quiet wood, murmurmg sea, still pool, 
lonely pasture — ^took form and colour under 
his hands; so Uttle sufficed to enchant, to rouse 
thought and feeling, and lead them whither he 
would. Northern seriousness and sadness brood 
over most of his work; the dark trees are overhung 
by heavy douds and rain, mist and dusky shadows 
move among his ruins. He had painted, says 
Carrie, the peace of woodland solitude long before 
Tieck found uie word for it. 

Beediwoods reflected in a stream, misty doud ) 
masses lighted by the rising sun; he moves us with 
sudi thisiis as with a morning hymn, and his picture 
of a swollen torrent forcing its way between graves 
whidi catdi the last rays of the sun, while a doud of 
rain shrouds the ruins of a church in the background, 
is an d^y which has taken shape and colour. 

Ruysdad marks the culminating point of this 
period of devdopment, which had led from mere 
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backgroonds and sine^ traits of Nature— even a 
flower stem or a blade of grass, i]|> to elaborate com- 
positions imbued by a single motive, a sin§^e idea. 

To conjure up with slight material a complete 
little world of its own, and waken responsive feding, 
is not this the secret of the charm in the pictures of 
his school — ^in the wooded hiU or peasant's courtj^ard 
by Hobbema, the Norwegian mountain scene <rf 
Albert van Everdingen, the dusky fig-trees, rusged 
crajgs, and foaming cataract, or tlie haU-soIkn, naif- 
smmng sea-pieces of Bakhuysen and Van der VeMe ? 

All these great Netheilanders far ootstrqiped the 
poetry of tl^ time; it was a hundred yeaixs later 

before mountain and sea found thar painter in WOTcb, 
and a complete laiKlscape picture was not bom m 

German poetry until tiie end of the 

century. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

HUMANISM, KOCOCO, AND HGTAIL 

Many decades passed before Gennan fedmg for 
Nature readied the heists attained by the Italian 
Renaiasance and the Netfieriand landscapists. In 
the Midcfle Ages»Gemianv was cngroaaed with ecclesi- 
astical dogma-HOMn's rdation, not onfy to God, but 
to the one saving Cfaarch— and had Htue interest for 
Science and Art ; and tiie great adnevement of the 
fifteenth centniy, the Refonnation, called for woid 
and deed to reckon with a thousand years of old 
traditions and the davety of intdlectoal despotism. 
The new time was bom amid bitter throes. The 
questions at issoe-Hreiigious and ecclesiastical <iues^ 
tions concerned wittk the liberty of the Chiistian — 
were of tiie most absortring kind, and tiiou^ 
Germany produced minds <rf mdivkhnl stamp sum 
as she had never known before, characters of original 
and marked physiognomy, it was no time for the 
quiet contemplation of 'Nature. Mental life was 
stimulated by the new current of ideas add new 
delight in life awakened : yet there is scarcdy a 
trace of the intense fedtug for Nature which we have 
seen in Petrardi and Amss Ss^vins. 

Largcty as it was influenced by ifae Italian 
Renaissance, it is certainb^ a mistake to redcon the 
Humanist movement in ucrmany, as Geiger does,^ 
as a 'merdy imxirted culture, entirdy laddng 
independence/ The germ of this great movement 
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towards mental freedom was amtainc^ in the 
general trend of the time» which was striving tQ free 
itself from the fetters of the Middle Ages in ca^toms 
and education as well as dogma. It was chiefly 
a polemical movement, a fight between contentious 
savants. The writixigs of the Humanists at this 
naively sensuous period were full of the joy of life 
and love of pleasure; but scarcdy any simple 
feeting for Nature can be found in them, and thare 
was neither poet nor poem fit to be compared with 
Petnoth and his sonnets. 

Natural i>h]l06ophy, too, was proscribed by 
scholastic iradom; the real Aristrae was only 
gpuiually shelled out from under mediaeval aocre* 
tions. The natural philosopher, Conrad Summen- 
hart' (1450-1501) was quite unable to disbdieve 
the foolish legend, that the wpearance of a comet 
foretold four certain event8^-4ieat» wind, war, and 
tiie death of princeSi. At the same time, not being 
superstitious, he hcM aloof from the crauey science 
of astrology and all the fraud connected with it. 
Indeed, as an observer of Nature, and stiQi more as 
a follower and furtherer of the scholastic Aristotdian 
natural phiksonhy, he shewed a leaning towards 
the theory of aevdopment, for, according to him, 
tiie more highly organised structures proceed from 
those <rf lower organisation, and these again f onn 
the inorganic under the influence of meteors and 
stars. The poet laureate Conrad Cdtes {b. Z459)> 
a singer of love and composer of four books about 
it, was a true poet. His incessant wandering, far 
he was alwavs moving from place to place, was due 
in part to love of Nature and of novdty, but still 
more to a desire to SfMr^ul his own fame. He ladced 
j ithe naivete and opraness to impressions of the true 
. diild of Nature ; his songs in praise of sprii^, ete., 
scatter a colourless general praise, which is evident^ 
the result of arduous thought rather than of direct 
inqpressUms 60m without ; and his many r^eraftoes 
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to andent deities shew that he borrowed more than 
hisphrases. 

Inouji^ geography was then dosdy bound ud with 
the writing m history, as represented by Beatus 
Rhenanns (1485-1547) and Johann Aventuras, and 
patriotism and the accounts of new lands led men to 
wish to describe the beauties and advantages of their 
own, the inq)08ing discoveries across the seas did not 
make so forcible an impression iqxm the German 
humanist as upon savants elsewhere» especially in 
Italv ami Spam. A mystico-theosophical leding 
for Nature, or rathor a magical knowledge of her, 
flourished in Germany at this time among the l ea r ned , 
both amoQff Protestants and those who were partially 
true to Caudicism. One of the strangest exponents 
ai sodi ideas was Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim 
of Colome' (1535). His ^tem of the world 
abounded in sudiumtastic caprices as these]; every- 
tiling depends on harmony and sympathy ; whan 
one of Naturei's strings is struck, the others sound 
with it: the analogical correspondences are at 
the same time magical : symbolic rdations between 
natural objects are sympathetic also: a true love* 
bond exists between the dm and vine : the sun 
bestows life on man; the moon, growth; Mercury, 
imagination ; Venus, love, etc Grod is reflected m 
the macrocosm, rives lig^t in all directions through 
all oeatuxes, is adumbrated in man microcosmicalfy, 
aiidso forth. 

Among others, Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus 
Bombastus Paiacdsus von Hohenheim (1541), h 
ranked Nature and the Bible, like Agrippa, as tte ^ 
best books about God and the only ones without 
falsehood. 

^ One must study the demaits, follow Nature from ^ 
land to land, since each single country is only one 
leaf , in the bode of creation. The eyes that find 
pleasure in this true experience are the true fnxh 
lessors, and more reliable than all learned writings.* 
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He hdd man to be less God's very image than a 
microcosmic copy of Nature — the quintessence of 
the whole world. Other enthusiasts made similar 
I statements. Sebastian Frank of Donauwdrth (1543) 
' lodced upon the whole world as an open book and 
living Bible, in which to study the power and art of 
God and learn His will : everything was His image, 
all creatures are ' a r^ection, imprint, andexpressioli 
of God, through knowledge erf which man may 
come to know the true Mover and Cause of au 
things.' 
He shewed warm feding for Nature in many 
\ similes and descriptions*—^ fact, much of his {Hthy 
drastic writing sounds pantheistic. But he was veiy 
far from the standpoint of the great Italian philo- 
sophers, Gi(Mxlano Bruno and Campandla. Bruno, 
a poet as wdl as thinker, distingui^ed Nature in 
her sdf-devdopment — matter, soul, and mind— as 
being stages and phases of the One. 

The material of all things imam from the mg&ial 

womb* 
For Nature works with a master hand in her own ioner 

depths; 
She is art, iJive and gifted with a spiendid mind. 
Which fashions its own material, not that of oCfaen^ 
And does not ^ter or donbt, bat all by^ itadf 
Lightly and sorely, as fire bums and spa r kles. 
Easily and widely, as light spreads everywhere. 
Never scattering its forces, but stable, qniet, and atone. 
Orders and wpoam of everjrthing together. 

I CampaneUa, even in a revolting prison, sai^ m 
' praise of the wisdmn and love of God, and His image 
m Nature. He personified everything in her; 
nothing was witihout feeling ; the very movements 
of tibie stars dep^ided on sympathy aikl antipathy; 
harmony was the central soul of all things. 

The most extraordmaiy of all German thinkers 
was the King of Mystics, J acob Bohme. Theist and 
pantheist at once, nis mind was a ferment of diflbnent 
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^sterns of thought. It is very difficult to unriddle 
ms AurorOy but love of Nature, as wdl as love of 
God, is clear in its mystical utterances : 

God 18 the heart or source of Nature* ^ 

Nature is the body of God. 

* As man's mind rules his whcie body in every vein 
and fills his whxAe bang, so the Holy Ghost fills « 
all Nature, and is its h^lft and rules in the good 
qualities of all things.' 

*But now heaven is a delightful chamber oi 
pleasure, in which are all the powers, as in all Nature 
the sky is the heart of the waters.' 

In another place he calls God the vital power in the 
tree of life, the creatures His brandies, and Nature 
the perfection and self*be«>tten of God. 

Nature's powers are exjuained as passion, will, and 
love, citea m lofty and beautiful comparisons: 

^ As earth alwaj^s bears beautiful flowors, plants, 
and trees, as wdl as metals and animate beings, and 
these finer, stronger, and more beautiful at one time 
than another; wd as one Sfmngs into being as 
another dies, causing constant use and work, so it 
is in still greater d^^ree with the bc^tting of the 
holy m^eries* . . . creation is nothing dse than a 
revelation of the aU-paryading superficial godhead 
* • • and is like the music of many flutes cc»nbined 
into one great harmony.' 

But the most representative man, both of the 
fifteenth century and, in a sense, of the German race, 
was Luther, that maxim of Goethe's for teaching 
and ethics, * Cheerfulness is the mother of all virtues/ '^ 
mi|dit wdl serve as a motto for Luther. 

The two men had much in common. 

The one, standing half in the Middle Ages, had to 
free himsdf from mental slavery by strength of will 
and courage of bdief . 

The other, as the prophet of the nineteenth century, 
tbe ii^amati<m of me modem man» had to shake off 
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fhe artificiality and weak sentimentality of the 
eighteenth. 

To both alike a healthy joy in existence was the 
root of being. Luther was alwaj^ open to the influ- 
ence of Nature, and, characteristicallyy the Psalter 
was his favourite book. * Ixml, how manifold are 
Thy works, in wisdom hast Thou made them all ! ' 

True to his German character, he could be pro- 
foundly sad; but his dispositicm was ddightfully 
cheerful and healthy, and we see from his letters and 
table-talk, that after wife and child, it was in ^ God*s 
dear world ' that he took the greatest pleasure. He 
could not have enough of the wonders of creation, 
great or ^nall. ■* By God's mercy we begin to see 
the q>lendour of His works and wcmd^s in the little 
flowers, as we consider how land and almighty He 
is; th€a:efore we praise and thank Him. In His 
creatures we see the power of His word—how great 
it is. In a peach stone, too, for hard as the shell 
is^ the very soft kemd within causes it to open at 
the right time.'* Again, *So God is present in all 
creatures, even the smallest leaves and pmpy seeds.' 

All that he saw of Nature inspired him with 
confidence in the fatherly goodness of God. He 
wrote, August 5th, 1530, to Chancellor Bmeck t 

I have lately seea two wcmderM things : the flnt, 
kxddnff from tne window at the stars and God's whole 
beantixal eky dome, I saw never a pillar to support it, 
and yet it did not fall, and is stm firm in its place. 
Now, there are some who search lor soch pillars and 
are very anxious to seise them and ML them, and 
because they cannot, fidget and tremble as if the sides 
would certainly iaU . • . the other, I also saw great 
thick douds sweep over our heads, so heavy that they 
might be compared to a great sea» and yet I saw no 
ground on which they r»ted, and no vats in iMxh 
they were contained, yet they did not IsXk on us, but 
greeted us with a frown and flew away. When ibtfy 
had gone, the rainbow lighted both the ground and tlie 
roof which had held them. 

Luther often used very fordhle images from 
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Nature. * It is only for the sake of winter that we 
lie and rot in the earth ; when our summer comes, 
our grain will spring ud— rain, sun, and wind pfepaie 
us for it — that is, the Word, the Sacraments, and the 
Hdy Ghost.* 

ifis Bible was an onward of all sorts of fruit 
trees ; in the introduction to the Psalter, he says 
of the thanksgiving psalms : * There one loola into 
the hearts of we saints .as into bru;ht and beautiful 
gardens — nay, as into heaven itseli, where pure and 
happy thoughts of God and His goodness are the 
lovdy flowers.' 

His description of heaven for his little son John is 
full of simple reverent delight in Nature, qmte free 
from plat(mic and mystical speculation as to God*s 
relation to His universe ; and Protestant divines 
kept this tone up to the following century, until the 
days of rationalism and pietism. 

Of such spontaneous hearty joy in Nature as this, 
the national songs of a nation are always the medium. 
Thev were so now ; for, while a like feeling was 
nownere else to be found, the Volkslieder emressed 
the simple familiar relationship of the cbSA of 
Nature to wood, tree, and flower in touching words 
and a half-mythical, half -all^orical tone whidi often 
revealed their dd Germanic origin. 

There is a fourteenth-century song, probably from 
the Lower Rhine,* whidi suggests tbe poems of the 
ei^th and ninth centuries, about a great quarrd 
between Sjpring, crowned with flowers, and hoary* 
headed Wmter, in which one praises and the other 
blames the cuckoo for announcing Spring. 

In this song. Summer complains to mankind and 
other friends that a mighty master is goine to drive 
him away ; this mighty master. Winter, then takes 
up the word, and menaces Spring with the approadi 
of frost, who will sli^t and imprison him, and then 
kill him ; ice and hail agree with Winter, and stonn, 
rain, snow, and bitter winds are called his vassals, etc. 
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There are naive verses in praise of ^riiig and 
Sununer : 

When that tlie bnezes blow in May, 
And mow meHs from the wood away. 
Blue violets lift their heads on high. 
And when the little wood-birds sing. 
And flow'xets from the ground np-spring. 
Then eveiybodjr's g^ad. 

Others complaining of Winter, who must have leave 
of absence, and the wrongs it hasMnx>iight are poured 
out to Summer. The little birds are very human ; 
the owlet complains : 

Poor little owlet me I 
I have to fly all akme tfaconi^ the wood to»ni|^t; 
The branch I want to perch on is broken. 
The leaves are aU faded. 
My heart is fall of grief. 

The cuckoo is either praised for bringing good 
news, or made fun of as the ' Gut^;auch/ 

A cuckoo win fly to his heart's treasoro, ^tc. 

The fable sones* of animal weddings are full of 
humour. The fox makes arrangements for his 
wedding : * Up with you now, UtSe birds I I am 
going to take a bride. The starhng shall saddle the 
horses, for he has a grey mantle ; the beaver with the 
cap of marten fur must be driver, the hare with his 
li^t foot shall be outrider ; the nightingale with 
his dear y<Ace shall sing the songs, the mag{He with 
his steady hop must lead the dauoces,' etc. 

The nightingale, with her rich tones, is beloved 
and honoured before all the winged things; she is 
called 'the very dear nightingale,* and addressed 
as a lady. 

' Thou art a little woodbird, and flyest in and out 
the green wood; fair Nightingale, thou little wood* 
bird, thou shalt be my messenger.' 

It is she who warns the girl against false love, or is 
the silent witness of caresses»> 
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Thoe were a great many wishing soDffs : * Were I 
a little bird and had two wings, I would fly to thee,' 
or, * Were I a wild fakon, I would take flight and fly 
down before a ridb citizen's hoQse--a little maid is 
there,* etc. * And were my love a broddet cold, 
and sprang oat of a stone, little should I grieve if 
I were bat a ereen wood ; green is the wood, the 
fairo(ddet is cdo, my love is shapely.' The betrayed 
maiden cries: * Would God I were a white swan I 
I wotdd fly away over mountain and deep valley 
o'er the wide sea, so that my father and mother 
should not know where I was/ 

Flowers were used symbolically in many ways ; 
roses are always the flowers of love. * Pretty girls 
should be kissed, roses should be gathered,' was a 
coinmon saying; and * Gather roses by night, for 
then all the luves are covered with cooling dew.' 
* The roses are ready to be gathered, so gather them 
tcHlay. He who ooes not gather in summer, will 
not gather in imter.' There is tenderness in this: 
*I «ily know a little blue flower, the colour of 
tiie sky ; it grows in the green meadow, 'tis called 
foraet-me-not*' 

'uiese are sadder : 

Theie is a lime tree in ibis valley, 
O God ! what does it there ? 
It win help me to gxieve 
That I have no lover. 

* Alas ! you mountains and deep vall^, is this 
the last time I shall see my beloved ? Sun, moon, 
and the whole sl^ must grieve with me tiU my 
death.' 

Whare lovers embrace, flowers spring out of the 
grass, roses and other flowers and grasses laugh, 
the trees creak and birds sing*; where lovers psul, 
grass and leaves fade.^ 

Most touching of all is the idea, conmum to the 
national songs ol all nati<His, that out of the grave of 
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two lovers, Ulises and roses qxring up, or dtmbiiig 
plamts, love thm outliving death. 

We look in vain among the master singers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries for such fresh heart* 
felt t<mes as these, although honest Hans Sachs shews 
joy in Nature here and there ; most charmingly in 
the famous comparison of * the Wittenberg Mig|it- 
is^gale, which every (me hears everywhere now,' 
in praise of Luther : 

'Wake up, the dawn is nigh I I hear a joyous 
nightingale singling in the green hedge, it fiUs the hills 
ai^ valleys with its voice^ The nif^t is stooping 
to the west, the day is rising from the east, the morn- 
ing red is leaping from the douds, the sun kxto 
through. The mocm quendies her licht ; now she 
is pale and wan, but erewhile with false g^amoms 
she dasded all the sheep and turned them from 
their pasture lands and pastor . . • . ' 

Fisdiart too, in his quaint descriptioQ of a voyage 
on the Rhine in GUickhaft SMf, shews UtOe 
feeling for Nature ; but in SimplidsiimmSf on the 
other hand, that monument of Uterature which 
r^ected contemporary culture to a uniciue d^[ree, 
it is very marked ; tne more so since it ara^ired 
when Germany lay crushed by the Thirty Years* 
War. 

When the hero as a boy was driven from his viUa^ 
h<mie and fled into the fcnrest, he came upon a hermit 
who took care of him, and waking at midnight, he 
heard the old man sing : 

Come, nightiiigale, oomlort of the sight. 

Let yoor voioe xise in a song of joy, oome praise 

the Creator, 
V^liile other birds are sound asleep and cannot 8iw I . . 
The stars are shining in the sky m honour of Goo. • • • 
My dearest little bird, we will not be the laziest of all 
And lie asleep ; we will beguile the time with praise 
Till dawn refreshes the delate woods. 

SimpUcissimusgoesoa: 'Durinfi" this song, methmksi 
it was as if nightingale, owl, and echo had combined 
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in song, and if ever I had been aUe to hear the morn- 
ing star, or to try to imitate the mdody on my 
bagpipe, I should have slipt awajr oat of the hut to 
}om in the melody, so beautiful it seemed ; but I 
was asleep.' 

What was the general f eeliiu; for Nature in other 
countries during the latter haH of the seventeentii 
century ? In Italy and Spain it had assumed a form \ 
partly bucoUc and idyllic, partly theosophically 
mystical; Shakespeare s plays had brought sym- ^ 
pathy to maturity m England ; the Nethemnds had 
given birth to landscape painting, and France had 
tiie splendid poetic landscapes of Claude Lorraine. 
But the idesuism thus reached soon d^jenerated / 
into mannerism and artificiality, the hatchmg otl 
empty effect. 

The aberrations of taste which found expression in 
the periwig style of Louis XIV., and in uie pigtails 
of the eighteenth century, affected the feebng for 
Nature too. The histories of taste in general, and of 
feeling for Nature, have this in common, that their v 
line of progress is not uniformly straightforward, 
but liable to zigzags. This is best seen in reviewing 
the different civilized races together. Moreover, 
new ideas, however forcible and original, even epoch- 
making, do not win- acceptance at once, but rather 
trickle slowly through resisting layers; it is long 
before any new gain m culture becomes the ccmimon 
property of the educated, and hence opposite ex- 
tremes are often found side by side — ^taste for what 
is natural with taste for what is artificial. Garden 
style is always a delicate test of feeling for Nature, / 
shewing, as it does, whether we respect her waysi 
or wish to impose our own. The impulse towards ; 
the modem French ^;ardenin£ came from Italy. 
Ancient and modem times both had to do with it. . 
At the Renaissance there was a return to Pliny's \ 
styie,^* which the Cinque cento gardens copied. In 
tins style laurel and box-hedges were diptt and 
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maiUe statues pla<!«d against them, * to break the 
unif ormity of the dark green with pleasant sOhoaettet. 
One kxdcs aJmost in vain for flowers and torf ; even 
trees were exiled to a special wilderness at the edce 
of the garden ; but the great omam^it of the wfame 
was never missing, the wide view over sann>^ plains 
and dome-capt towns, or over the distant shimmer- 
inff sea, wUch had daddened the eyes of Roman 
r^ers in dassic days? ^ 
o/ The okl French garden as Mattre Lenotre laid it 
j oat in Loois XIV/s time at Versailles, St Gennain, 
and St Qood, was architectoial in design, and 
directly connected, hke Flin3r's, with various parts of 
^e hoose, by open halls, pavilions, and colonnades. 
Evoy part of it — ^from neat torf parterres bordered 
by box in front of the terrace, desims worked out in 
flowers or ccdoored stones, and doaUe rows of orange 
q>aliers, to grou^ of statues and fountains — bdonged 
to one synmietrical plan, the focus of which was the 
hcmse, standing free from trees, and visible from 
every poiat. farther off, radiating avenues led the 
we m the same direction, and every little intergecting 
alley, true to the same principle, ran to a definite 
object — obelisk, temi>le, or what not. There was 
no lack of bowers, giant shrubberies, and water* 
courses running canal-wise through the park, but 
they aU fell into straight lines; ev^ path was 
ruled by a ruler, the eye could follow it to its very 
end. Artifice was the govenum spirit. As Falfce 
says: * Nature dared not speak but on^^ sapfjlky 
material; she had to sacrifice her own mventive 
power to this taste and this ait. Hills and woods 
were only hindrances ; the straight lines of trees and 
hedges, with their medley of statues and ** cabinets 
de verdure," demanded levA ground, and the land- 
scape eye of the period only tolerated woods as a 
fiuBh to its cut and dipt artificialities.' '* 



Trees and branches wiere not allowed to grow 
at their own sweet will ; they were cut into cubes. 
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balbt pytamkls, even into sh^qpes of animak, as the 
gardeoer's fancy or his principles decreed ; cs^xresses 
were made into pillars or hearts with the apex above 
or bdow; and the art of tq;>iary even achieved 
eomidete hunting scenes, with hunters, stags, dogs, 
and hares in fuU chase on a hedge. Of such a garden 
<me could say with honest ClbsLudius, C *Tis but a 
tailor's jdce, and shews the traces of the scissors ; 
it has nothing of the great heart of NatureX 

It was Nature in bondage : ^ green architecture,* 
with all its parts, walls, windows, roofe, galleries 
cut out of ksa&ge, and theatres with stage and win« 
in whidi silk and vdvet marauises with fuu- 
bottomed wigs and lace jabots, and ladies in hooped 
petticoats and hair in towers, played at private 
theatricals. 

Where water was availaUe, water devices were 
added. And in the midst of all this unnaturalness 
Greek mythdogy was introduced: the story of 
Da|^ne auid Apdlo wpeared in ooe aUey, Mdeaiger 
and Atalanta m another, all Olj^pus was set in 
motion to fill up the walls and niches. And the 
peofde were like their gardens both in dress and 
manners ; imposixig st^ was everything. 

Then came the Kococo period of Louis XV. The ! 
oeat periwig shrivdled to a pigtail, and petty ' 
ImuJsh took the place of Lenotre's grandezza. 

* The uimatural remained, the imposing dis- 
appeared and caprice todc its place,' says Falke. 
Coquetry too. All the artistic outnut of the time 
bears this stamp, painting induoed. Watteau's 
scenery and peo^ were unnatural and a£Eected — 
mere mventions to suit the gallant fkes. But he 
knew and loved Nature, thou^ he saw her with the 
intoxicated eye of a lover who forgets the individual 
but keeps a glorified impression of her beauty, 
whereas Efoucher's rosy-blue landscapes look as if 
he had never seen their originals. His world had 
nothing in common with Nature, and with 
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only fhis, that its sadsooasness, gaiety. Maty, and 
coquetry were true to the period. But in boQi 
Watteau and Boudier there was a iaint dimmer 
of the idyllic — ^witness the dash of mdandioly in 
Watteau's brightest pictures. Feeling for Nature 
was seeking its lost path — ^the path it was to follow 
with such mcreased fervour. 

German literature too, in the seventeenth century, 
stood under the sign manual of the Pigtail and 
Periwig ; it was baroque, stilted, bombastic, affected, 
feeling and form alike were forced, not spontaneous. 
Verses were turned out bv madiinery and ^ued 
together. Martin Opitz,^ the recognised leader and 
long of poets, had travelled far, but there is no dis- 
tinct f eding for Nature in his poetry. His words 
to a mountain : 

* Nature has so arranged pleasore here, that he 
who takes the trouble to dunb thee is repaid by 
delight,* scarcely admit the inference that he und^- 
sto(^ the charm of distance in the modem sense. 
He took warmer interest in the bucolic side of 
country life ; rhyming about the ddig^tful places, 
dwdlings of peace, with their myrtles, mountains, 
valleys, stones, and flowers, where he lon^^ed to be ; 
and his Spring Sang, an obvious imitation of the 
classics (Horace's Beaius itU was his model for 
Zlatna), has this conventional contrast between 
his heart and Nature. 

' The frosty ice must melt ; snow cannot last any 
longer, Favonius ; the gentle breese is on the fidhm 
again. Seed is growing vigorously, gtass greening 
in all its splendour, trees are budding, flowers growing 
. . . thou, too my heart, put off thy grid.' 

There is more nostalgia than feding for Nature in 
this: 

* Ye birdies and tall limes, waste ]daoes, woods 
and fields, farewell to you I 

' My comfort and my better dwdling-plaoe is 
elsewhere i * 
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But (and this Winter, strange to say, ignores) 
his pastorals have all the sentimental elegiac style 
d the Pigtail period. 

||f There nad been German adaptations of foreign 
.pastorals, sodh as Montreox, Schiferei von aer 
9cUnm JmUana, since 1595; Urf6's Astrde and 
Montemaycxr^s . Diana appeared in 1619, and 
Sidney's AreaMa ten years later. 

Opits tried to widen the propaganda for this kind 
ci poetry, and hence wrote, not to mention little 
pastorals such as Daibkne, Gatat$a, Corydon, 
and AtUna, his Schiferei wn dee *Nymphen 
Herdnie* 

His references to Nature in this are as exaggerated 
as everything else in the poem. He tells how he did 
not wake ' until ni^t, the mother of the stars, had 
gone mad, and the beautiful h^t of dawn began 
to shew hcarself and everything with her. . . . 

' I sprang up and greeted tne sweet rays of the sun, 
which lodged down from the tops of the mountains 
and seemed at the same time to comfort me.' 

He came to a spring * which fell from a crag with 
charming murmur and rustle,' cut a long poem in 
the fir bark, and conversed with three sl^herds on 
vktu^ love, and travdling, till the nymph Hercynia 
appeared and shewed him the source of the Silesian 
stream. Chie of the 8hq>henls, Buchner, was par- 
ticuterljr enthusiastic about water : * Kind Nature, 
handmaid of the Highest, has shewn her best 
handiwork in sea, river, and sprint.' 

Fleming too, who already stood much higher as 
a lyrist and had travdled widely, lacked the power 
of describing scenery, and must needs call Oreads, 
Dryads, Castor and Pollux to his aid. He rarely 
reached the simple purity of his fine sonnet An 
Sick, or the feelinff in this: * Dense wild wood, where 
even the Titan's brightest rays give no light, pity 
my sufferings. In my sick soul 'tis as daxk as in 
thy Uack hollow.' 
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In this time of dediae the hymns of the Evan* 
edical CSmich (to which Fleming contrilmted) were 
raU of feeling, and brought the national songs to 
mind as nothme dse did. 

A few lines of Panl Geifaaxdt's seem to me to ont- 
wei§^ whole volumes of contemp<n^ury ifaymes— 4ine8 
of such beauty as the Evening Songi 

Now all the woods ave steeping* 
And night and stillness creeping 
O'er fidd and ctty, man ana htuti 
The last faint beam is going. 
The golden stars are miwing 
In yonder dazk-Une deep. 

And after him, and more like him than any one 
dse, came Andreas Gm^us. 

Tbere was mudi ihyming about Nature in the 
poet schools of Hamburg, Konigsbeig, and Nurem- 
berg ; but, for the most part, it was an idle tinkle 
d words without f eding, empty artificial stuff with 
'^ high-flown titles, as in rhilipp von Zesen's PlM$ure 
of Spring, and PoeHc Valley of Roses and Lilies. 

* Up, my thoughts, be §^ of heart, in this joyous 
pleasant March ; ah ! see spring is reviving, earth 
opens her treasury,' etc. 

His romances were more notewmthy if not mwe 
interesting. He certainly aimed high, striving for 
simplicity and deamess of expessions in oppodtioii 
to we Suesian poets, and hatmg foreign woras. 

His feeling for Nature was dear ; he loved to take 

/ his reader mto the garden, and was enthusiastic 

' about cool shady walks, beds of tuhps, birds' songs, 

' and echoes. Idyllic pastoral life was the fadiion — 

pec^le of distinction gave themsdves up to country 

me and wore shepherd costume-— and he introduced 

I) B, pastoral episode into his romance, Die adnoHsche 

Rosemund." 

Rosemund, whose father places arbitrary conditions 
in the way of her marriage with Markhfild, 
a shepherdess. 



^►•Hi L ^: 
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Not far off was a delkhtfiil spot where limes and 
alden made shade on hot summer days for the shep- 
herds and shepherdesses who dwelt around. Theshaoy 
trees» the mradows, and the streams which ran roond 
it, and thnmgfa it, made it look beaatilal . . . tiiS 
odestial Rosemond had taken up her abode in a lilA 
shefAierd hut on the slope of a little hiU by a water- 
ooum/ and shaded by some lime trees, in which the 
birds paid her homage mominff and evening. • • • 
Such a ^ace and such solitode remslied the more tiian 
hamaa ilosemund,and in sudi peace she was able to 
nniav^ her confused thoughts. 

Sie thought cnntinnally of Markhold, and spent 
her time cutting his name in the trees. The fwow* 
ing description of a walk with her sister Stilfanatii 
aiid her lover Markhdd, gives some idea of the formal 
afiected style of the time. 

The day was fine, the sky blue, the weather everv* 
where warm. The sun shone down on the i^obe with 
her nleasant lukewarm f?^ nF* so nleaaantlv. that one 
acaroely cared to stay indoors. They went into the 
garden, where the roses had opened in the warmth ol 
the sun, and first sat down by the stream, then went 
to the grottos, where Marklmld particularly admired 
tte sheU decorations. When this charming party had 
had enough of both, they finalfy betook themselves 
to a leahr walk, where Rosemund intro d uced pleasant 
convemfion on many topics. She talked first about 
the many colours of tulips, and remarked that even 
a painter could not produce a greater variety of tints 
nor finer pictures than these, etc 

In describing i^ysical beauty, he used comparisons 
fnmi Nature; for mstance, in Stiftson ** : 

The sun at its brightest never shone so brightly as 
her two eyes ... no flower at its best can shew such 
red as blooms in the meadow of her cheeks, no dvet rose 
is so milk-white, no lily so ddicate and spotless, no 
snow frerii-ftJlen and untrodden is so white, as the 
heaven of her brows, the stronghold of her 
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H. Ansehn von Zi^ier und KUpphauseH also ^ 
waxes dioquent in his famous AsiaHschen Bamsei 
* The suns of her eyes played with hghtnings ; her 
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cmly hair, Hke waves round her head, was some* 
wfakt darker than ¥^te ; her dieeks were a pleasant 
Paradise where rose and lily Uoomed together in 
beanty— yea, love itself seemed to pasture there.' 
E ls e wh e i e too this writer, so hi^^y esteemed bv the 
second Silesian schodi of poets, indulged in showy 
description and inflated ihetoric. Anton Ulrich von 
BianiMdiwcig-Wolfenbiittel tried more elaborate 
d e sciip tiops of scenery ; so that Chovelius says : 

The Duke's German character thews pleasantly hi 
his ddi|^t hi Nature. The story often takes one into 
woods and fiekb ; aheady ntefs and cares were carried 
to tile mnnhig brook aiid mossy stone, and happy 
lovers listened to the nightingale. 

His language is barelv intdli^ble, but there is a 
pleasant breadth about his drawing — for example, of 
the king's meadow and the grotto in Aramena : 

Very cold crystal streams flowed through the fields 
and ran womy over the stony groan<C making a 
pleasant mnrmnr. Whilst the ear was thus contented, 
a distant landscape delighted the eye. No more 
deBghtiul place, poengBiiing aU this at once, oonld have 
been looncu etc 

Looking throogh the anmerons air-holes, the eye 
lost itself in a de^ valley, sonoonded by nothing bint 
moontains, where the shepherds tended ttieir flodkSt and 
one heard their flutes moitiplied by the echo in the most 
delightful way. 

Mawkish shepherd play is mixed here with such 
verses as (Rahd) : 

Thou, Chabras, thou art the dear stream, where 
Jacob's month |^ve me the first kiss. Thou, dear 
Mookv often bearest away the passionate words of my 
son ol Isaac ... on many a bit of wounded bark, 
the writing of my wounds is to be found. 

The most insipid pastoral nonsense of the time 
was produced 1^ the Nuremberg poets, the Pegnitz 
sh^merds Klaj and Harsdorfer. Their strength lay 
in untating the sounds of Nature, and they were 
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modi admired. What is still more astonishiiig, 
Lohensteiii's writings were the modd for thirty 
years, and it was the fashion for any one who wrote 
moce simply to a^xilogiase for being nnaUe to leadi 
the level of so ereat a master I To ns the bombast, 
artificiality, and hidden sensnaUty of his poetry and 
Hofimannswaldan'Sy are equally repulsive. 

What dreary, mannfacturea stuff this is from 
Lohenstein's rtoiu of Rates 9ung by ike Sim ^': 

This Is the queen of floireri and plants. 
The bride of heaven, world's treasme, child of staisl 
For wbom love sighs, and I myself, the son, do pant. 
Because her crown Is golden, and her leaves are 

Telvet, 
Her loot and styliis emerald, her briUianoe shames tiie 

ruhy. 

Other beiiigs possese only sing^ beauties, 
Natore has made the roee beaotifiil wHh aU at once. 
She Is setismcd, ^^^ Mushftt 

Because she sees aU tiie other flowers stand ashamed 
before her. 

In Sou Lave he finds the reflection of love in 
everything: 

In whom does not Love's spirit plant his flame ? 
One sees the oil of love bora In the starry lamps, 
That feasant Uffht can nothing be Imt love. 
For wmch the dew from Fhmbos' veil dotli fsIL 
Heaven loves the beauteous cbbe of earth, 

. And gazes down on her by nlgbt with thonsand eyes ; 
While earth to please the heaven 
Doth clover, lilies, tulips in her green hair twine. 
The elm and vine stock intertwine. 
The ivy circles roimd the almond trees. 
And weeps salt team when they are forced apart 
And wh^ the flowers bum with glow of Love, 
It is the rose that shews the brightest flame, 

. For is the rose not of aU flowers the queen. 
The wondrous beauty child of sun ana earth ? 

Artificiality and bombast reached its highest pitch 
in these poets, and feeling for Nature was entirely 
ahsenti 
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CHAPTER IX 

SYMPTOMS OF A SETURM TO NATURE 

It 18 lefreshinc to find, side bjr side with these 
mumnufied proauctioiDs, tiie traces of a pure national 
poetry flowmg dear as ever, * breakiiig iorth from 
me very heart of the people, ever renewing its jfooth, 
and not misled ly^ the fa^on of the dajy.'^ 

The traces prove that simple primitive love for 
Nature was not quite dead. For instance, this of 
the Virgin Mary : ' Marv, she went across the heath, 
grass and Oawets we[>t for ^;rief , she did not find her 
son*' And the lines in which tibe jronth forced into 
the cloister asks Nature to lament with him: *I 
greet you all, hill and dale, do not drive me away — 
grass and foliage and all the green things in the wild 
forest. O tree! lose your green ornaments, com- 
plain, die with me — ^'tis your duty/ 

Then the Spring greetings: 

Now we go into the wide, wide woridi^ 

With joy and 4elight we go ; 

The woods axe drnsing, the meadows greening. 

The fk>wers beginning to blow. 
\ listen here! ud look tiberel We can scarce trust 
I onr eyes. 

For the singing and soaring, the joy and lile everywhere. 

And: 
What is sweeter than to wander in the early days ol 



Fiom one place to another in sheer ddiriit and ^ee ; 
While the son is shining brightiiy, and me birds eznlt 

arofUid 
Fair Nightingale, the foremost of them all ? 
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This has the puke of troe and naive feeling (the 
himtar is starting for the hunt in the early mcHming) : 

When I coaie iiito the forest, still and silent everywhere* 
There's a look of ahimber in it» but the air is fresh and 

oooL 
Now Aurora paints the fir tops at their very tips with 

gold. 
And the httie finch sits np there lannching forth his 

soog of praise. 
Thanking lor the night tiiafs over, lor the day that* s 

JQSt awake 
Genuy blows the breeee of morning, rucnng in the 

topmost twiffSy 
And it bends tiMon down like children, fike ipood 

children when they prmy ; 
And the dew is an oblatioD as it drops from their green 

hair. 
O what beavties in fbt forest lie that we may see and 

know! 
One coold melt away one's heart before its wonders 



The sixth line in the original has a mdody that 
remhub one of Goethe's early work. 

But even amidst the artificial poetary then in vogne, 
tha:e were a few side streams whidi tamed away 
horn the main cnrrent of the great poet schools, from 
tiie nnnatnralness and bombast uEected especially 
tnr the Silesians. As Winter says, even the satiriste 
MosdberosGh and Logan were mdirectly of nse in 
paying fhe way for a healthier conditi<m, thraii|;fa 
their severe criticisms of the comqrtioi^ of Ihe 
language ; smd Logan's one epigiam on May, * This \ ^ : 
month is a kiss ^mich heavei gives to earth, that | % 
she may be a bride now, a mother by-and-by,' 
outweighs all Harsdorfer's and Zesen's poetry about 
Nature. 

But even by the side of Opitz and Flaning there 
was at least one poet of real fading, Friedrich von ^ 
^pee.' With aU his mystic and pietist Christianity, 
he kept an open eye tor Nature* His poems are fml 
of disdain <» the world and joy in Nature/ longings 
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for death and lamentations over sin ; he delighted 
in personifications of abstract ideas, childish playinj^ 
mih words and feelings, and sentimental enthusi- 
asm. But mawkish axui canting as he was apt to 
be, he often shewed a fine appreciation of detail. 
He was even — a rare thing then — ^fascinated by the 
sea* 

Now rages and roars the wild, wild sea. 
Now in soft corves lies quietly ; 
Sweetly the light of the sun's bright glow 
liirracs itself m the water below. 

Sad winter's past— the stork is here. 
Birds are slngiiig and nests appear ; 
Bowery homes steal into the day, 
Flow'rets present their fnU array; 
Like little snakes and woods aboat. 
The streams go wandering in and ont. 

His motives, like his diminutives, are constantly 
recurring. He uses many bold and poetic persom- 
fications; the sun ^ combs her golden haur,' the 
moon is a good shepherd who leads his sheep the 
stars across the blue heath, blowing upon a soft 
pipe ; the sun adorns herself in spring with a crown 
and a girdle of roses, fills her quiver with arrows, 
and sends her horses to gallop for miles across the 
smooth sky ; the wind flies about, stopping for 
breath from time to time; shakes its wmgs and 
withdraws into its house when it is tired ; the iMrook 
of Cedron sits, leaning on a bucket in a hollow, 
combing his bulrush hair, his shoulders covered 
by grass and water ; he sings a cradle song to his 
Uttle brooks, or drives them before him, etc. 

But the most gifted poet of the set, and the most 
doughty opponent of Lohenstein's bombast, was the 
unhappy Christian Guenther.* 

He vents his feelincs in verse because he must. 
There is a foretaste of Goethe in his lyrics, poured 
out to free the soul from a burden, and melodious as 
if by accident. As we turn over the leaves of his 
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book of songs, we find deep feding for Nature iiiing^ 
with his love and sorrows.* 

Bethink yon, flowers and trees and shades* 
Of the sweet evenings here ¥dth Flavia ! 
'Twas here her head upon my shoulder pressed ; 
Conceal, ye limes, what else I dare not say. 
'Twas here she clover threw and thyme at me. 
And here I filled her lap with freshest flowers. 
Ah t that was a good tmie ! 

I care more for moon and starlight than the pl e asantes t 

of da3ni. 
And with eyes and heart uplifted from my chamber 

often gace 
ytlth an awe that grows apace till it scarody findeth 

space. 

To his lady-love he writes : 

Here where I am writing now 

*Tis lonely, shady, cool, and green ; 

And by wb slenaer fig I hear 

The gentle wind blow towards Schweidnits. 

And all the time most ardently 

I give it thousand kisnes for wee. 

And at Schweidnitz : 

A thousand |;reetinffB, bushes, fields, and trees. 
You know lum weu whose many rhymes 
And songs you've heard, whose kisses seen; 
Remember the joy of those fine sununer nights. 

To Eleanora : 

Spring is not to away. Walk in green solitude 

Between your alder rows, and thimc . • • 

As in the .crft*repeated lesson 

The young birds' cry shall bear mv longing ; 

And when the west wind plays witn cheek and dress 

be sure 
He tdls me of thy longing, and kisses thee a thousand 

times for me. 

In a time of despair, he wrote : 

Storm, rage and tear 1 winds of misfortune, shew all 

your t3rranny ! 
Twist and split Dark and twig. 
And bredk ue tree of hope in two 
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Stem and leaves are strnck by this lull and tbander. 
The root remains till storm and lain have laid ilieir 
wrath. 

Again: 

The woods I'll wander through. 
From men I'll flee, away. 
With kmely doves I'll ooo. 
And with the wild things stay. 
When life's the prey of misery, 
•And all my powers depart, 
A leafy grave will be 
Far TptM^^w than thy heart. 

True lyrist, he gave Nature her full ri^t in his 
feelings, and found comfort in return ; but, as Goethe 
said of him, gifted but unsteady as he was, * He did 
not know how to restrain himsdf, and so lus life and 
poetry melted away.' 

Among those who made use of better material 
than the Silesian poets, H. Barthdd Brockes stood 
first. Nature was his one and only subject ; but in 
this he was not (Miginal, he was ixmuenced by 
En^and. While France was dictating a taste like 
the baroque, and Germany enthusiastica]^ adopting 
it (every petty prince in the land copied the ganlens 
at Ver^illes, bchwetzingen more closely th^ the 
rest), a revolution whicn affected all Evxofpe was 
brought about by England. The order of the follow* 
ing <mtes is significant : William Kent, tl^ femous 
gardm artist, oued in 1748, James Thomson in the 
same year, Brockes a year earlier ; and about the 
same time the imitations of RoUnson Crusoe ^^xrang 
up like mushnxnns. 

We have considered Shakespeare's i^ys ; English 
lyrists too of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
diewed deep feeling for Nature, and invested scenery 
with their own feelings in a very delicate way. 

-) G. Chauceroi(i400) praises the nightingale s song 

( in From the Flour e and Leafe : 

So was I with the song 
Thofow ntvisfaed, that till late and kiog 
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Ne wist I in what place I ww lie ^diefe ; . . . 
And at the last, I gm foU wdl a^ie 
Wheie she sat in a Iresh grene lannr tiee 
On tibe further side, even n|^t by me. 
That save so passinff a dehocms smeQ 
Aooormng to ue ^^teie iiill wdl. . . . 

On the sote grass 
I sat me downe, lor, as lor mine entent. 
The birddes song was more convenient. 
And more pleasant to me by many lold 
Than meat or drink or any other thing, 

Thomas Wyatt (1542) says of his lady-love : 

The rocks do not so croeDy 
Repolse the waves continqaByt 
As she my suit and afiection 
So that I am past remedy. 

Robert SoathweQ (1595), in Lov^s ServUe Latt, 
compares love to Apnl : 

liay never was the month lor kyve, \ 

For Bfay is foU of floores, 

Bnt rauer Aprill, wett by kinde» 

Por love is rail of showers. • • • 

Like winter rose and sommer yoe. 

Her joyes axe still nntjfmdye ; 

^Sesore Asr lioiDa> nebiniu leflBorsBA 

Fa3rre first, in fyne nnseemdy. 

Edmond Spensar (1598) describes ag^rden in The 
FaerieQueeMi 

Thoe the most daintie Paradise on ground 

It seile did offer to his sober eye. 

In which all j^eaBores plenteoDSly abownd^ 

And none does others' happinesse env^e ; 

The painted flowies, the trees upshooting hye. 

The oaks lor shade, the hilles ror breathing i^ace^ 

The trembling aroves, the christall nmning by. 

And* that wmca aU Isir workes doth most aggrace. 

The art which aU that wrooght appeared in no^ace. 



Mountain scenery was seldom visited or described. 
Michael Drayton (^i) wrote an ode on the Peak, 
in Derbyshire: 

ThoiM^ on the utmost Fieak 
A while we do remain. 
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Anoont th ff n Kw iP t ftt ftf UMk 
Ezpoaed to aleet and xaiiiy 
No sport our houni ahall tveak 
To exeiciae our vein. 

It is dear that he preferred his comfort to every- 
thing^or he goes on : 

Yet many rivers clear 

Here glide in silver swathes* 

And what of all most dear 

Buxton's delicious baths, 

Strong ale and noble chear 

V assuage breem winter's scathes. 

Thomas Carew (1639) sings : 

Ask me no moie where Jove bestows. 

When June is past, the lading rose. 

For in your beauties' orient deep 

These wwers, as in their causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more whitiier do stray 

The ipolden atoms of the day. 

For m pure love Heaven did ptepars 

Those powders to enrich your nair. 

Ask me no more whither doth haste 
\ The nightingale, when May is past, 
' For in your sweet dividing thioat 

She winters and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more where those stars shine 

That downwards fall in dead of night, 

For in your eyes they sit, and there 

Fixed become, as in their sphere. 

Ask me no more if east or west 

The phoenix builds her spicy nest. 

For unto yon at last she flies 

And in your fragrant bosom dies. 

William Drmnmond (ijU6) avowed a taste ndiich 
he knew to be very rnifasnionable : 

,1 Thrice happy he, who by some shady grove« 

Far from the clamorous worid, doth live his own 

Though solitary, who is not akme. 

But doth converse with that eternal love. 

O how more sweet is birds' harmonious moan 

Or the soft sobbings of the widow'd dove. 

Than those smooth wlusp'rings near a prince's 

throne • • • • 
O how more sweet is aephyr's wholesome bieath 
. And sighs perfnm'd, which new-bocn flowen nnSold. 
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Another sonnet, to a nightingale, says : 



Sweet birdy that sing'st away fhe early houn ' 
Of winters past or coming void of care, i 

Well pleased with delights which present are, 
Fair seasons, badding sprays, sweet-smelling flowers ; 
To rodoB, to springs, to rius, from leafy bowers 
Thon thy Qeator's goodness dost declare. 
And what dear gifts on thee He did not spare, 
A stain to human sense in sin that lowers. 
What soul can be so sick which by thy songs 
Attir'd in sweetness, sweetly is not driven 
Quite to toget earth's turmoils, spites, and wrongs ? 

He greets Spring : 

Sweet Sprinjp, thou tum'st with all thy goodly train 
Thy head witib flames, thy mantle bright with flowers ; 
The sephvrs curl the green locks of the plain. 
The cknicu for joy in pearls weep down their showers. 



Robert Blair (1746) sings in The Grave : 

Oh, when my friend and I 
In some thick wood have wander'd heedless on, 
Hid from the vulgar eye, and sat us down . 

Upon the sloping cowalip-cover'd bank, 1 

Where the pure limpid stream has slid along 
In grateful errors through the underwood. 
Sweet murmuring; methought the shrill - tongu'd 

thrush 
Mended his song of love, the sooty blackbird 
Mellowed his pipe and soften'd eveiy note. 
The eglantine smeU'd sweeter and the rose 
Assunrd a dye more deep, whilst ev'ry flower 
Vied with its fellow plant in luxury 
Of dress. Oh I then the longest summer's day 
Seem'd too, too much in haste, still the full heart 
Had not imparted half ; half was happiness 
Too exquisite to last — Of }oys departed 
Not to return, how painful the remembrance ! 

The great painter of Nature among the poets was 
James Thomson. He was not original, but followed ^ 
Pope, who had lighted up the seasons in a dry, * 
dogmatic way in Windsor Forest, and pastoral 
poems, and after the publication of his Winter 
the taste of the day earned him on. His deep and 
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sentimental affection for Nature was mixed up 
with pae^ and nKH:ali2ing. He said in a letter to 
his fnena Paterson : 

Retirement and Natme are more and more my 
passkm every day ; and now, even now, the charming 
time oomes on ; lieaven is jnst on the point, or rather 
In tlie verv act, of giving earth a green gown. The 
voice of tne ni^tingale is heard in our lane. You 
must know that I have enlaiged my rural domain . . . 
willed, no, no I paled in about as much as my garden 
consis t ed of before, so that the walk runs round the 
hedffe, where you may figure me walking any time 
of day, and sometimes of the night. . . . May your 
health continue tiU you have scraped together enough 
to retmn home and live in some snug comer, as hapjpy 
as the Corycius senex in \^rgil's fourth Geoigk, whom 
I recommend both to you and myself as a perfect 
wM^^^J oi the truest happy hie. 

It is a &ct that Solitude and Nature became a 
passion with him. He would wander about the 
country for wedcs at a time, notins every sight and 
sound, down to the smallest, and finding beauty 
and divine goodness in all. His Seasons were fm 
reralt. 

There is faithful portraiture in these landscapes 
1^ in verse ; some have charm and delicacy, but, for the 
] jnost part^ th^ are <Mily catalogues of the external 
world, wh^y lacking in hnks with the inner hfe. 

Scene after scene is described without pause, or 
only interrupted by sermonian^ ; it is as monotonous 
as a gallery of landscape paintines. 

The human bein^ introduced are mere acces- 
sories, Obey do not hve, and the undercurrent of all 
is praise of tibe Hi^est. His predilection is for still 
life in wood and field, but he does not neglect grander 
scenery ; his muse 

Sees Caledonia, in romantic view : 
Her airy mountains, fiom the waving main 
Invested with a kecai diffusive sky. 
Breathing the soul acute ; her forests hufle, 
Incult, robust, and tall, by Nature's hana 
Planted of old ; her azure lakes between. 
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IVwivd odt c&ieuiiv9 and of watery wealth 
FdH ; windiiig, deep and green, her fertile vales* 
WiOi many a cool tianshioent brimming flood 
Wadwd lov^. . • /' 

And in A Hymm we read : 

Ye heactioM totrents n^ad and profound. 
Ye eolter floods that lead the humid maee 
Along the vale ; and thoo, majestic main, 
A secret worid of wooden in tiiyself. 

It is the lack of human life» the didactic tone, and i 
the wearisome detail which destroys interest in tiie 
SMfoiif--the lack ci hi^^py moments of invention. ». .( 
Yet it had great influence on his contemporaries 
in rousing love for Nature, and it contains many 
beantifol passages* For examjde : 

Comej gentle Spring, etheresl mlldnesB, c-oiwf, 
And from the oosoin ei jfoit^ dropping dood. 
While mnsic wakes around, veiled in a shower 
Of shadowing roses» on onr plains descend. 

His most artistic poem is M^ter: 

^NboL from the pallid dcy the son descends 
With many a spot» that o'er his faring orb 
Uncertain wanden, stained ; red nery streakBi 
Beigin to flush aroond. The reding ckmds 
Stamnr witii diay poise, as doabtmg yet 
WUdi master to ooey ; i^ule xiana slow, 
Bfaak in tiie leaden-ooloared eest, tiie moon 
Weam a wan ctrde round her blunted homs. 
Seen throudi the tuitid fluctuating air. 
The stars obtuse emit a shivering ray ; 
Or freq[uent seem to shoot, athwart the c^oom. 
And kHig bdnnd them trail the whitemng blase. , 
Snatdbed in short eddies plays the withered leal, . 
And on the flood the dancina feather floats. 
¥i^th broadened nostrils to the sky upturned. 
The consciou s heiler snufb the stormy gale. . • « 
RetiiiQa from the downs, where all day long 
lliey pned their scanty lare, a blarlrftniug train 
Of damoKOus rooks tinu urge tiidr weary flight 
And seek tiie dosiiig didter of the grove. 
Assiduous, in his bower, the wailing owl 
Fttes his sad song. The cormorant on high 
Wheels tern tiie deep, and screams akog the land. 
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Load 81111019 the soaring hefon, and mth wild wing 

Tbe circling tea-fowl ckave the flaky tides. 

Ocean, qneqnal pietted, with broken tide 

And blind commotion heave3». while from the thore. 

Eat into cavemt by the restless wave 

And focest-rastUng mountains, comes a voice 

That solemn-toanding bids the world pcepaie. 



The daboratioii of detail in such painting is certain 
evidence, not only of a keen, but an enthusiastic eye 
for Nature. As he says in Winter : 

Natore, great parent I whose nnceasing hand 

Rolls round the seasons of the changefol year I 

How mighty, how majestic, are thy worics I 

With imitt a pleatung dread they swell Hie tool / 

That sect astonish'd, and astonish'd sings I / 

Brockes was directly influenced by Pope ana 
Thomson, and translated the SeasanSf when he Imd 
finished his Irdisches VergnUgen in Gott. This 
unwieldy work, insipid and prosaic as it is, was 
stiU a hterary achievement, thanks to the dignity 
of the subject and the high seriousness of its aim, 
at a time when frivolity viras the fashion in poetry. 
Its long pious descriptions of natural i^enomena 
luLve none of the imposii^ flow of Thomson's 
sixqphes. It treats of fire m 138 verses of eight 
lines' each, of air in 79, water in 78, ea^ 
in 74, wlule flowers and fruit are dissected 
and analysed at great length; and all this 
rhymed botany and phjrsics is loosdy strung to- 
gether, but it shews a warm feeling for Nature 
of a moralising and devotional sort. He says 
himself^ that he took up the study of poetry first 
as an amuseqient, but later more senously, and 
chose Nature as his theme, not onlv because her 
beauty moved him, but as a means whereby man 
might enjoy a permissible pleasure and be edified 
at the same time.' 

So I resolved to sing the praises of the Creator to the 
best of my powers, and felt the more boond to do ii^ 
because I nciid that such great and almost inexciisaUe 
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nedect and Ingnttitnde was a wrong to tiie Creator, 
ana nnboooming in Chiistendom. l tborelbre con* 
poaed difEerent pieces, chiefly in Spring, ajid tried my 
Dest to deecribe the beauties en Nature, in order, 
throuffh my own pleasure, to rekindle the praise of tbe 
wise Creator in myself and others, and this led at last 
to the first part of my Irdiuhes V^rgnugen. (1721.) 

His evidence from animal and plant life for the 
tdeoloffical argument is very laughable ; take, for 
exasapStf the (men-quoted cliamois : 

The fat is good lor phthisis, the gall for the face, 
chamois flesh is good to eat, and its blood cores 
vertigo— the skin is no less nst^oL Doth not the love 
as well as the wisdom and afanighiinessjofj^the Creator 
-*^*~ forth from this animal ? 



For the rest, the following lines from Irdisckeg 
Verg9iUg0n in GoU will serve][to give an idea of his 
style; they certainly do luxumr to his laborious 
attempt to miss none of the charms of the wood : 

Lately as I sat on the green grass 

Shaded by a lime tree, and rrad, 

I raised my eyes 1^ chance and saw 

Uffoient trees here and thsie, some far, some near. 

Some half, some att in Ms^t, and some in shade. 

Their boughs bowed down by leaves. 

I saw how beautifully both air and flowery mead 

Were crowned and adorned. BIB 

To describe the green grace 

And the'^landscape it makes so sweet. 

And at the same time prolotig my pleasure, 

I took pencil and paper 

And tried to describe the beautiful trees in rhyme. 

To the glory of God their Creator. 

Of all the beauly the world Ja3rs before our eyes. 

There certainly is none which does not pale 

Beside green boughs. 

Nothing to compare for pure beauty with a wood. 

The green roofing overhead 

ifAfciiWK n^ leoi young again ; 

It hangs there, a living tapestry. 

To the glory of God and our ddight. • • . 

Be3rond many trees that lay in sluule 

I often saw one in fall light; 
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A human eye would tcaioe believe 
How sweetly twilight, lifl^t and daifcneM 
Meet side hf mdt in leaify trees. 
Peering thnnigh the leaves with joy 
We notice, as we see the leaves 
lil^ted from one side ool^. 
That we ean almost see tne sn 
Mixing gold with the tender green, etc 

and so oa for another twenty lines. 

Yet this ridi Buigcmiaster of Hambmg, for afl 
that he dealt chiefly in rhymed -pnne, had his 
moments of rare elevation of thought and mistical 
rapture about Nature ; for instanoe, in fhe intro- 
duction to Ueber ia$ FitmammU : 

As lately in the sapphire depths* 
N Not bonnd by eartn nor water, aim nor end» 

In the miplmnbed aerial sea I eased. 
And my sibsoibed glance, now nere, now tlicfe, 
Bot ever deeper sai&'-^horrar came over mSt 
Mv e3re grew dicsy and my sonl ai^bast. 
That infinite vast vault, 
Tme picture of £temity'. 
Since without birth or end 
Ftom God alone it ooaies<« • • • 
It ovei whehned my sooL 
The mighty dome of di&tto dark UAt, 
Bright danness without oirdi or bomid. 
Swallowed the very world — ^burying thovght. 



My being dwindled to an atom, to a nought ; 

I lost myself. 

So suddoily it beat me down. 

And threatened with despair. 

But in that salutsury nothingness, that bleiissd loss* 

All present Godl in Thee— -I found myadf again. 



\ While English poetry and its German imitations 
Were shewing these signs of reaction from the arti- 
^dali^ of uie time, and science and philosophy 
often ktuded Nature to the skies» as, for instance, 
Shaftesbury' (1671-1713), a retnm to Natnre be- 
came the principle en Eng^lish garden-craft in the 
first half of the eighteenth centary.* Tte line of 
progress here» as in taste generally, did not ran 
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strai^tforwaid, bat fluctuated. Frcmi the geometric 
gardbos of Lenotie, Eng^d passed to the inposite 
eartreme; in the full tide of periwig and hoop 
petticoat, minuets, beauty - patches and rouge* 
Addison and P<^ were banishing everything t&it 
was not strictly natural from the garden. Addisoii 
would even have everything grow wild in its own 
way, and Pope wrote : 

To build, to plant, whatever jrou intend. 

To rear the column, or the arch to bend. 

To swell the terfaoe or to sink the giot, 1 

In aU let Nature never be forgot \ 

William Kent made allowance iot this idea ; but, 
as a painter, and loddng at his native scenery with 
a painter's eye, he noted its characteristic features 
— ^the g^itle undulations, the freshness of the green, 
the w^th of trees^^-and based his garden<xut on 
these. 

The straight line was banished ; in its place came 
wide spaces of lawn and scattered groups of trees 
of different sorts — dark fir and aUbr here, silver 
birch and grey poplar there ; and flowery fields with 
streams runmng through ^em stood out in relief 
against dark woodland. 

Stiff walls, balustrades, terraces, statues, and so 
forth, disappeared ; the garden was not to contrast 
with the surrounding landscape, but to merge into 
it — ^to be not Art, but a bit of Nature, it was, 
in fact, to be a number of such bits, each distinct 
from the rest — waterfall, sheltered sunny nook, 
dark wood, light ^lade. Kent himself soon hean 
to vary this mosaic of separate scenes by adding 
ruins and pavilions; but it was Chambers the 
architect who developed the idea of variety by his 
writings on the dwellings and manners of the 
Chinese.^* 

The fundamental idea that the garden ou^t to 
be a sample of the landscape was common both 
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to Kent and the Chinese ; but, as China is far richer 
than England in varieties of scenery, her gaideos 
indnded mountains, rodcs, swamps, and deserts, 
as well as siumy fields and plains, while Endish 
gardens were comparatively monotonous, yfbea 
the fashion for the Chinese style came in, as unlnclrDy 
it did just when we were trying to oust the Roooco, 
so that one pigtail superseded the other, variety 
was achieved by groups of buildings in all sorts 
of styles. Stables, ice-houses, gardeners* cottages 
took the form of pavilions, pagodas, kiosks, and 
tfiQoples. 

r Meanwhile, as a reaction against the Rococo, 
enthusiasm for Nature increased, and feeling was set 
free from restraint by the growinc^ sentimentality. 
Richardson's noveb fed the taste for the pleasures 
of weeping sensibility, and garden<raft fell under 
its sway. In all penods the insignificant and non- 
essential is unable to resist the gaieral stamp, if 
that only shews a little originality. 

These gardens, with temples to friendship and 
love, mdanchdy, virtue, re-union, and death, and so 

\ forth, were suitable back^unds for the sentimental 
scenes described in the English novels, and for the 
idyllic poets and moonshine singers of Germany. 
Here it was the fashion to wander, tenderly inter- 
twined, shedding floods of tears and exchanging 
kisses, and pausmg at various places to r^ the 
inscriptions which directed them what to fed. 
At one spot they were to laugh, at anotiier to weq>, 
at a thinl to be fired with devotion. 

, Hermitages sprang up everywhere, with hermits, 
real or dummy. Any good house near a wood, or 
in a shady position, was called a hermitage, and 
dedicated to arcadian life, free from care and cere- 
mony. Classic and romantic styles competed for 
favour in architecture ; at one moment everything 
must needs be purely classic, each temple Corinthian, 
Ionic, or Doric ; at another Gothic, with the rains 
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and {(Mrtresses of medueval rooianoe. And not only 
Enf^ish gardens, bat those of Enrope generaDy, 
ttioogfa to a less degree, passed throu^ these stages 
of de^opment, for no disease is so mfectioos as 
ftiahion. 

It was not tQl the end of the eighteenth century 
that a healthy reaction set in in England, when 
Repton tamed back to Kent's fandamental i»ind{te 
ana freed it from its onnataral excrescences, with 
;(he fonntda: the garden shoald be an artistic 
rqptesentation of the landscape* a work of art whose 
materials are provided by Natare herself, whether 
grass, flowers, bashes, trees, water, or whatever it 
may be that die has to offer. Thas bq^an oor 
modem landscape gardening. ^i 

Pin another r^on too, a change was brought about ^ 
xnxn the Rococo to a more natural styte. It b 
true that Nature plays no direct r8U in Robiman 
Crusoe^ and wins as little notice there as in its 
numberless imitations ; yet the book roused a longing 
lor healthier, more natural conditions in thousands 
of minds. It led the idyllic tendency of the day 
back to its source, and by shewing a& the stages, 
from the raw state of Nature up to the culture of 
the community, in the life of one man, it tnx>ught 
out the contrast between the far-off age of famocence 
and tiie perverted present. 

The German SinMidssimus dosed with a Robin- 
sonade, in which uie hero, after long wandering, 
found rest and peace on an island in the ocean 
df the world, alone with himself and Nature. The 
readers of RoUnsan Crusoe were in much the same 
position. Defoe was not only a true artist, but a 
man of noble, patient character, and his romance 
proved a heaJing medicine to many sick minds, 
pointing the way back to Nature and a natural 
me, and creating a longing Jfor the lost innocence of 
man. 

Rousseau, who was also a zealous advocate of 
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tbe Ene^ish gardns» and dMgnrtfd by the French 
Pigtail style» was nu»e impressed by RMmstm 
Crusoe than by any other bode. It was the first 
book his Emiha gave him» as a gospd of Nature 
and unspoilt taste. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE SENSmVEKESS AND EXAGGERATION OP 
THE ELEGIAC IDYLUC FEEUNG 

This longiiig to return to the lost paradise of Nature 
gradoaUy ^xtduced a state of melancholy hj^per- 
sensitivttiessy an qHdemic of Wixid pain, quite as 
mmatoral as the Kococo. 

The heart came into its ri^ts again and laid daim 
to absolute dominion in its kingdom, and r^;iet that 
it had lain so long deprived of its own» gave rise to 
a tearful pensiveness, which added zest to restitu- 
tion. It was convalescence, but fdkwed at once 
by another complaint. Feeling swung from one 
extreme to the other. 

German feeling in the first half of the eighteenth 
century was chidSv influenced, on the one nand, l^ 
Richardson's noveb, which left no room for Nature, 
and by the poetry of Youne and Thomson ; on tiiie 
other, by me pastoral idylls interspersed with 
anacreontic love-passaees, affected by the French. 
At first description and moralizing preponderated. 

In 1729 Haller's Alps am>eared. it had the merit 
of drawing the eyes of Europe to Alpine beauty 
and the moral worth of the Swiss, but shewed little 
eye for romantic scenery. It is full of descriptive 
painting, but not of a kind that appeak: scene 
follows scene with amsideraUe pathos, especuJfy 
in dealing with the people ; but landscape is looked 



^M 
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at almost entirdy from the moraludng or utiUtariaii 
standpoint. 

' Here, where the majestic Moont Gothard devates 
its smnmit above the douds, and wh^^ the earth 
itsdl seems to approadi the smi. Nature has 
assembled in one spot all the dioicest treasure of 
the ^obe. The deserts of Libya, indeed, afford us 
ereater novdties, and its sandy plains are more 
fertile in monsters : but thou, favoured region, art 
adorned with useful productions only, producticms 
which can satkfy aU the wants of man. Even 
those heaps of ice, those frowning; rocks in ajqpear- 
ance so sterile, contribute largdy to the graeral 
eood, for they supply inexhaustible fount^ms to 
fertilke the land. What a magnificent picture 
does Nature spread before the ejre, when the 8un« 
gOding the top of the Alps, scatters the sea of 
vapours whidi undulates bdowl Through the 
receding vale the theatre of a whole worU rises 
to the view I Rodcs, valleys, lakes, mountains, 
and forests fill the immeasurable space, and are 
lost in the wide horizon. We take in at a single 
g^ce the confines of divers states, nations of various 
characters, languages, and manners, till the ^es, 
overcome l^ sum extent of vision, drop ^eir 
weary Uds, and we ask of the aiclumted mncy a 
contmuance of the sc^ie. 

* When the first emotion of astonishment has sub* 
sided, how delightful is it to observe eadi several 
part whidi makes up this sublime whole I That 
mass of hills, which presents its graceful dedivity 
covered with flodcs of sheep whose bleatings resound 
throufiii the meadows ; that large dear lake, which re- 
flects from its levd surface sunbeams gently curved ; 
those valleys, rich in verdure, which compose hy 
their various outlines points of perspective wfaidb 
contract in the distance of the landscape t Here 
rises a bare steep mountain laden with the accumu* 
lated snow of ages ; its icy head rests among ^ 
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doods, repeUing the geidial rays of the moon and 
the fervid heat of the dog-star : there a chain of 
coitivated hflls spreads before the delighted eye: 
tt^ir green pastures are enlivened by nocks, and 
their miden com waves in the wind : yet climates 
so different as those are only separated by a 
oool, narrow valley. Behdd tlutt foamiiu; torrent 
msfaJng from a perpendicular height 1 Its rapid 
waves dash among the rocks, and shoot even 
beyond their limits. Divided by the rapidity of 
its course and the depth of tlie abyss where it 
fells, it dianges into a grey moving veil; and, 
at length scattered into humid atoms, it shines 
with the tints of the rainbow, and, suspended over 
the vall^, refreshes it with plenteous dew. The 
traveller beholds with astonishment^rivers flowing 
towards the sky, and issuing from one doud, hide 
themselves in the srey veil of another. 

' Those desert piaoes uncheered by the rays of the 
sun, those frozen abysses dcmived of all verdure, 
hide beneath their stmle sands invaluable treasures, 
whidi defy the ri£our of the seasons and aU the 
injuries of time ! Tis in dark and marshy recesses, 
upon the damp grottos, that crystal rodcs are 
formed. Thus splendour is diffused through their 
mdandioly vaults, and their shadowy depths glitter 
with ihe colours of the rainbow. O Nature, how 
various are thy operations, how infinite thy fer- 
tility!* 

We cannot agree with Frey^ that 'these few 
strophes may serve as suffident proof that Bailer's 
poetry is stilly even among the mass of Alpine poetry, 
un8uq;)as8ed for intense power of direct vision, 
a^d easily makes one forget its partial lack of 
flexibiUty of diction.' 

The truth is, flexibility is entirdy lacking ; but 
the lines do express the taste for open-air life among 
the great subhmities and with simple people. The 
poem is not romantic but idylUc, with a touch of the 
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dttoac. It is the same with the poem On the Ongin 
ofEmliBockl.): 



On those still heights whence oonstant qvings flow 

dowii» 
I paused witiiin a oqpse, lured by tbe eveniiig hreese ; 
ymdfb c uimUy lay qxread out boseath my leet» 
Boonded by its own size alone. • • . 
Gieen woodi covered the hil]s» through which the pale 

tints at the fields ^ 

gi wwMt nlessanthr. 
Abundance and rqpose held sway far as the eye 

could reach .... 
And yonder wood, what left it to desire 
Vfiih the red tints npon the half -bare beeches 
And the rich pine's green shade o'er whitened moss ? 
While many a son-ray throns^ the interstices 



A quivering li^t npon tfie uxlmess died* 
Blending in varying hues green night with 
How pleasant is l£e quiet of the copse t 



• • 



Yea, all I see is given t^ Providence, 
The world itsdf is for its burgher's joy ; 
Nature's inspired with the general weal. 
The highest goodness shews its trace in alL 

Friedrich von Hagedom, too, praises coontry 
pleasures* m The Fedit^ of Spring: 

FnamfUrd meadows 1 ireshlv d^^fc iftd in crsen. 

I sing your praises constanttv ; 

Nature and firing have decfced you out. . . . 

Deii^tfnl quiet, stimulant of joy. 

How enviable thou art I 



idyllic taste for country life was coounon at 
the time, espedally zmoog the so-called * anacreon- 
tists.' Gkim, for instance, in his Praise of Conntry 
Life : * Thank God that I have fled from the bostfe 
ol the world and am myself agam under the open 
sky/ 

And in The Countryman : 

How happy is he who, free frcmi cares, jpioui^ his 
father's fields ; every moming the sun shines on the 
grass in which he lies. 
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And Job. Friedridi von Cnawg^ : 

ifjy noin loitiMi gstcb umi tOo pfoua tmnnc oi ciiim 
• • • here itt tlio pnofifol valliy ahy wisdoni imports 
ttt eM6» wImco llie wiwMh|^ MiHib ctowuft IhibcII witii 
dewy 



With this idyllic tone it is not smprisiiig to find 
the religioiis "deling of many h3ann writers; fw 
instance, Gkim in Tke Gooiness of God x 

For i9bom did Tlrf goodneH create the wofld so 
heantifalt O God ? For idiom are the ikmtn on faOl 
and dale ? • • • Thoo gavest as power to perceive 
the beauty* 

And above all, honest Gdlert : 



'j^'^^^ fHQee» tue jdovea tue seas* oreise the eteroal 
dofy*^ O my Creator, wbat I coiaider Thy myit and 
xbft wiedom of Thy wa3f8. • • • Smudime and storm 
preach The^ and tW eands d the 



Ewald von IQeist excdled Haller as much as | 
Haller had ezcdled Brockes. ^ 

juUan Schmidt says': ^ Later on, descriptive 
poctiy, like didactic, idl into dis^^raoe ; but at that 
time this dwdlinjs; npcm the minutue of Nature sarved 
to enrich the imagination ; Kleist's descriptions 
are thoiu^tful and interestmg.' It is easy to see 
that his longer poems cost him mnch labour ; they 
were not the mue songs of feeUng that gu^ out 
spontaneously like a spring from the rode* But 
in doquence and keenness of observation he ex- 
celled his contemporaries, although he, too, foUowed 
the fashion of eighteenth - centaiy literature, and 
coquetted with Greek nymphs ana deities, and the 
names of winds and maidens* 

The tendency to dqxcession, increased by his 
failure to adant hiyiyirff to miUtarv life* made him 
indine more and more to solitude* 

To Doris b^;ins: 

Now spring doth warm the flakelesB air. 
And in the brook the sky reflects her btate. 
Shepherds m itagraat floweis find d^ght . . « 
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The oocn lifts high its golden head. 
And Zephyr moves in waves acroas the grain. 
Her lobe the fidd embcoiden ; tiie young nudi 
Adonis the bo l de r of each silver stream* • • 
Love seeks the green night of the forest shade. 
And air y^«Ml sea w^ earth *"^ heaven ff'w^li^ 

br Rest : 



) 



O silver brook, my leisttre's eariy soother, 

When wilt them murmur lullabies again ? 

When Shan I trace thy sliding smooth and smoother, 

While kingfishers along thy leeds complain : 

Afsr from thee with care and toSL opprest. 

Thy image still can cahn my trouUiea breast 

O ye fair groves and odorous violet valleys. 
Girt wi^ a garland blue of hills aronnd, 
Thoa quiet lake, where, when Aurora salliee^ 
Her golden tresses seem to sweep the ground s 
Soft mossy turf, on which I wont to stray. 
For me no longer bloom thy £k>w'rets gay. 
As when the chilly nights of March arise 
And whirl the howling dust in eddies swift. 
The sunbeams witiier in ^^mi HimwMir skies. 
O'er the young ears the sand and pebbles drifts 
So the war rages, and the furious foroes 
The air with smdfce bespread, the field wi^h corses. 

The viflBsyard bleeds, and trampled is the com, 
Orehards but heat tiie ketties of the camp. • • . 

As when a lake which gushing rains invade 
Breaks down its dams, and fields are overflowed. 
So floods of fire across the region spread. 
And standing com by cracklixu^ flames is mowed t 
Bellowing the cattle fly ; the Kvests bum. 
And their own ashes ue old stems in-um* 

He too, who fain would live in purity, 

Feeb nature treacherous, hears eyamples urge. 

As one who, falling overboard at sea. 

Beats with his arms and feet the buoyant sux«b» 

And climbs at length Mjainst some rocky brink, 

Only beneath exhausted strength to sink. 

My cheek bedewed with holy tears in vain. 
To love and heaven I vowed a spotless truth i 
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Too soon the noble tear exhaled again. 
Example conquered, and the glow of 3roiith 
To live as live one's comrades seems allowed; 
He who would be a man, must quit the crowd. 

He, too, wrote with h3rmn-like swing in praise of 
the Creator : ' Great is the Lord ! the unnumbered 
heavens are the chambers of his fortress, storm and 
thunder-clouds his chariot.' 

The most famous of his poems, and the one most 
admired in his own day, was Spring. This is full 
of love for Nature. It describes a country walk 
after the muegy air of town, and conveys a vivid 
impression ot fresh germinating spring, though it 
is overlaid by monotonous detail : 

Receive me, haDowed shades 1 Ye dwelliags of sweet 

blissl 
Umbrageousaichesfallof sleeping dark delists . . • 
Receive me I FUl my soul with kmging and with 

rest . • • 
And you, ye langiung fields, 
Vall^ of roses, labyrinths of streams, 
I will inhale an ecstesy with your hahamir breath. 
And, l3ang in the shaae, on strings of goUd 1 

Sing your indwellinff joys. ... 
On rosy douds, wim rose and tulip crowned. 
Spring has come down from heaven. • . . 
Ine air erew softer, fields took varied hues. 
The shades were leafy, and soft notes awoke 
And flew and warbled round the wood in twilight 

ffreenery. 
Brooks ixxik a silver tint, sweet odours filled the air. 
The early shepherd's pipe was heard by Echo in the 

oai e . • • • 
Most dear abode I Ah, were I but allowed 
Down in the shade by yon loquacious brook 
Henceforth to live ! O sky ! tnou sea of love. 
Eternal spring of health, will not thy waters succour 

me ? 
Must my life's blossom wither, stifled by the weeds ? 

Johann Peter Uz, who was undervalued because 
of his sickly style, wrote many little songs full of 
feeling for Nature, though within narrow limits. 
Their titles shew the pastoral taste* i-Spring, 
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Momingt Skepherts Morning Sang^ The Mu$$ 
wM the Shepherds, The Meadow in the Comilry, 
Vintage, Evening, May, The Rose, Summer and 
Wine, Winter slight. Longing for Spring, etc. 
Many are frd^ and fuU of wann fedhig, especially 
the Spring SoDjgs]!: 



See the bloaaomiiiff of Spring 1 
Win 't not taste me joys it showeis ? 
Dost not feel its impiilse tfariU ? 
Ftiends I away our cares we'll fling t 
In the joyous time of flowen* 
Love i^"4 Bi i^*4;hi* fi bave tfaeir wilL 



and 



O forest, O green shady paths. 
Dear place of nxring's diralay I 
My good luck nom the tnrongiiig town 
Has Drought me here away. 

O what a fresh breeze flows 

Down from the wooded hill. 

How pleasantly the west wind flies 

y/iih mstliiig dewy wing 

Across the vale; 

yihcre aU is green and blossomiiig. 

The personification is more marked in this : 



Thoa hast sent ns the Spring in his gleaming lobe 
With roses round his head. Smiling he comes, O 

Godf 
The hours conduct him to his fliowery throne. 
Into the groves he enters ttod they bloom ; fresh green 

is on the plain. 
The forest shade returns, the west wind loving nn* 

furls 
Its dewy plumes, and happy birds hef^ to sing. 
The face of Nature Thou hast dedct with beauty that 

encluLnts, 
O Thou rich source of all the beautiful . . . 
My heart is lifted up to Thee in purest love. 

His feeling for Nature was warm enough, although 
most of his writing was so artificial and tedious irmn 
much repetition of a few ideas, that Kleist could 
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write to Gleim ' : 'The odes please me more the more 
I read them. With a few exceptionSy they have 
only one fault, too many laurel woods ; cut them 
down a little. Take away the marjoram too, it is 
better in a good sausage than in a beautiful poem.' 

Joh. Georg Jacobi also belonged to the circle of 
poets gathered round Gleim ; but in many respects 
ne was above it. He imitated the French style ^ far 
less than the others — than Hagedom, for example'; 
and though the Anacreontic element was strong 
in him, he overcame it, and aimed at pure l3nical 
feding. From his Life, written by a devoted friend, 
we see that he had all the sentimentality of the 
day,' but with much that was healthy and amiable 
in addition, and he touched Nature with peculiar 
freshness and gaiuineness. 

In a poem to his brother, about the Saale valley 
near H^e, he wrote : 

Lie down in early spring on yon green moss. 

By yon still brook where heart with heart we spoke. 

My Dfotiier .... 

mU't see the little garden and the pleasant heights 

above. 
So qniet and unspoilt ? O friend, 'tis Natore speaks 
In distant wood, near plain and careless glade. 
Here on my littJe hiU and in the clover .... 
Dost hear the rustle of the streamlet through tiie wood ? 

Jacobi was one whose heart, as he said of Glemi, 
took a warm interest in all that breathed, even a 
violet, and sought sympathy and companionship in 
the whole range of creation. 

This is from his Morning Song : 

See how the wood awakes, how from the lighted heights 
With the soft waving breeze 
tThe morning ^ory smiles in the fresh green. . . • 
Here by the nppfing brook and quivering flower, 
.We ca&h Lovers rnstle as she gently sweeps 
Like Spring's own breath athwart the plains. 

Another song is : 

TeQ me, where's the violet fled. 
Late so gayiy blowing. 
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Swain, ilio ytaul Keoe ii o'er» 
And tbe iriofet Uooibb no 




Sav, wtanB hides tibe htaMag mm, 
Pnde o£ fra|;rant mocmnc. 
Garland meet lor beaot3r8 bniwib 
Hin and dale adocning? 
Gentle maid, the sunu ner'a fled. 
And the hapfeea roae is dead. 

Bear me then to yonder lill. 
Late 80 fredy flowing 
Watering many a dafiodO 
On its manin i^owing. 
Son and wmd exhanst its storey 
Yonder rivolet i^ides no more. 

Lead me to the bowery shade. 
Late with roses flaunting. 
Loved resort ci youth and maid. 
Amorous ditties chanting. 
Hail and wind with lory shower, 
Leaflffw monzns the rifled bower t 

Say, where bides the village maid. 

Late yon cot adorning ? 

Oft rve met her in the i^ade 

Fair and fresh as moniing. 

Swain, how short is beantjr'a bloom. 

Seek her in her grassy tomb. 

Whither roves the tonefnl swain 
Who, of roial nleasnies. 
Rose and violn, rill and plain. 
Sang in deftest measmes ? 
Maiden, swift Ule's vision flies. 
Death has closed the poef s eyes. 

To Nature runs thus s 

Leaves are falling, nusts axe twining* and to winter 

sleep inclining 
Axe the txees upon tiie plain. 
In the hnsh of stillness ere the snowflakes hide them. 
Friendly Nature, speak to me again 1 
Thou curt echo ana reflection of onr striving 
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TIkni ait painter of our hopes and oi our lean^ 
Xhoa art auuper of our joys and of our sorrows* 

a oar fffT i ifffiift ^a*wM» ft-ttH our sroans. • • • 

While feeling for Nature was all of this character, 
idyflic, sensitive, ^mpatfaetic, but within very 
narrow bounds, and uie poets generally were wander* 
injg among Gredk and Latin bucolics and playing 
with Damon, MyrtH, Chloe, and Daphnis, Salomon 
Gesaner made a speciality of el^;iac pastoral poetry. 
He was a better landscapist than poet, and tus 
drawings to illustrate his idylls were better than the 
poems themselves. The forest, for instance, and 
the fdling of the tree, are well drawn ; whereas the 
siddy sweet Rococo verse in imitation of the French, 
and reminding one more of Longos than Theocritus, 
is lifdess. Bus rhapsody about Nature is uncon- 
genial to modem readers, but his love was real. 

The introduction *to the Reader'* is character- 
istic: 

These Id^ls are the fruits of some of my happiest 
honxs; of tlKise horns when imagination and tran- 
quBlitv shed their sw ee test influence over me, and, 
eschidiag an iHuch belongs to the period in which we 
five, recalled an the channs and dehghts of the Golden 
Age. A noible and well -regulated mind dwells with 
pleasure on these images of calm tranquillity and un- 
utefrupted happiness, and the scenes in which the 
poet ddtineates the simple beauties of uncormpted 
nature are endeared to us by ^le resemblance we fancy 
we perceive in them to the most blissful momoits that 
we have oondves enjoyed. Often do I fly from the ] 
city and seek the deepest sc^tudes ; there, the beauties > 
of the landscape soothe and console my heart, and 
gradually dispme those impressions of solicitude and 
disgust which accompanied me from the town ; en- 
raptured, I give up my whole soul to the contemplation 
ci Nature, and feel, at such moments, richer tnan an 
Utopian monarch, and happier than a shepherd of the 
Golden Age. 

This is a true picture of the time ! Man knew 
that he was sick, and fled from town and his fellows 
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into solitade, there to dream himself back to a 
hBpfkir pasty and revel in the purity and innocence, 
the healmg breath, of forest and field. 
The magic of moonlight began to be felt Mirtilla 

pnceived bis old father dmnbering in the moon- 
beams. . . . Mirtilla stood long contemplatiiig biiiiy 
and his eyes rested fondly on the old man except when 
he raised them toward heaven through the glistening 
leaves of the vine, and tears of filial love and joy be- 
dewed his cheeks. . • . How beautiful I how beautiful 
is the landscape t How bright, how dear appears the 
deep blue of heaven through the broken clouds t They 
fly, they pass away, these towering ckmds ; but strew 
a shadow as they pass over the sunny landscape. . 
Oh, what |oy overwhelms my soul 1 how beautuul, how 
eaocdUent is all around, what an inexhaustible souxoe 
of rapture I From the enlivening sun down to the Httle 
plant that his mild influence nourishes, aH is wonderful ! 
what rapture overpowers me when I stand on the 
high hill and look oown on the wide-spread landscape 
Imeath me, when I lay stretched along the grass 
and examine the various flowers and herJSs and tiieir 
little inhabitants ; when at the midnight hour I con- 
template the starry heavens ! . . . wrapt in each 
other's arms, let us omtemplate the approach of 
morning, the bright glow of sunset, or the soft beams 
of moonlight ; and as I press thee to my trembling 
heart, let us breathe out in broken accents our praises 
and thanksgivings. Ah f what inexpressible joy, whoa 
with such raptmes axe blended the tranqwrts of the 
tenderest love. 

Many prosaic writings of a different kind shew 
how universally feeling, in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, turned towards Nature. 

The aesthetic writer Sulzer (1750) wrote On the 
B$auty of Nature. Crugot's widely'-read work of 
edification, Chrisl in Solitude (1761), sbewed the same 
point of view among the mystical and pietist clergy ; 
and Spaldii^'s Human Vocatian* (^vritten with a 
warmth that reminds one of Gessner) among the 
rationalists, whom he headed. He says : 

Nature contains numberless pleasures, which, through 
my great sensitiveness, nourish my mind. ... I open 
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eye aiidf[ear» and tbroogh these openiiifls pleaenies 
mw into my soul from a thousand sides: flowers 
painted by tne hand of Nature, tiie rich music of the 
forest, the bright daylight which pours life and light 
an roond me. . . . How indifferent, tasteless, and dead 
18 all the fantastic glamour of artifidal splendour and 
hixurianoe in comparison with the living radiance of the 
real beautiful world of Nature, with the joyousness, re- 
pose, and admiration I feel before a meadow in blossom, 
a rustling stream, the pleasant awesomeness oi night, 
or of the majesty of mnumerable worlds. Even the 
ooomionest and most familiar tilings in Nature give 
me endless delight, when I feel them with a heart 
attuned to jov and admiration. ... I lose mysdf, 
absorbed in aelight, in the consideration of all this 
ffeneral beauty, (2 which I hold myself to be a not 
oisfigured part. 

IQopstock, the torch-bearer of Germany's greatest 

E>ets» owed much of his power of the wing to religion • 
e introduced that new epoch in the Uterature of his 
country which calminated in Goethe. As so often 
hs^pens in mental development, the reaction against 
prevailing conditions and the advance to higher 
ones, in the middle of the eighteenth century, led 
first of all to fbe opposite extreme — balance was only 
reached by degrees. What chiefly made Klopstodh: 
a litcarary reformer was the glowing enthusiasm 
and powerful imagination which compelled the sti£f 
poetic forms, dumsy as they ware, to new rhythm 
and mdodious cadence. And although his style 
degenerated into mannerism in the Messias^ for me 
3^authful impetus which had carried his P^asus 
over the clouds to the stars could not keep it there 
wi^out artificial aid, the inunense value of his in- 
fluence remained. He is one of the most interesting 
represaEitatives, not only of his own, but of all similar 
periods of exaggerated fedings and ideals. Despite 
ws loftiness of thought and speech, and his seraphic 
raptures, he was not without a full share of sensuous 
devdopment, and women's eyes, or a girl's rosy lips, 
would draw him away frcnn the finest view m ue 
world. 
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A mind so intent upon the noble and beautiful 
was sure to be enthusiastic about Nature ; his 
correspondence is the best witness to this, and at 
the same time throws side4ights upon the period. 

It is difficult to-day to understand the mfiuence 
which the Messias had upon its readers; even 
Friedenkende spent happy hours reading it with 
pious tears of aelight» ana young and old were of 
the same opinion. 

There is a Jwretty letter from Gustchen Stolberg *• 
to Klopstock, which runs thus : 

Uetbrsen, 
25 April 1276. 

In the garden. Yes, in the garden, dearest Klop- 
stock I I have mst been waJJang about, it was so 
beautiful: the httlel»xds were singing, vicdets and other 
flowers wafted their fragrance to me, and I b^;an 
thinking very warmly of all whom I deaiiy, dearly love» 
and so very soon came to my -dear Ku>pstock, who 
certainly has no tmer Mend than I am, thoQ&;fa perhaps 
others express it better. • . . Thanks, uaus, &r 
your very delightful little letter — how dear to me I 
don't tell yon—- can't teU you. 

C. F. Cramer was his enthusiastic panegyrist. 
It is not only what he says of the private me and 
special taste of his adored Mend which is note- 
worthy, but the way in which he does it — ^the tone 
in whidi, as a cultivated man of the day, he judged 
him. * He will paint and paint Nature. For tUs 
he must be acquainted wim her. This is why he 
loves her so well. This is why he strays by the 
brook and weeps. This is why in spring he goes 
out into the fields of blossoms, and his eyes run 
over with tears. All creation fills him with yearn- 
ing and delight. He goes from mountain to valley 
like a man in a dream. When he sees a stream, he 
follows its course ; when a hill, he must dimb it ; 
when a river— oh I if only he could rush with it 
to the sea ! A rock— oh ! to look down from its 
crags to the land below! A hawk hovers over 
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fajm— oh I to have its wings and fly so mndi nearer 
to the stars 1 He stands iot hours looking at a 
flower or moss, throws himself down oa the grass 
and decks his hat with ivy and oomflowars. He 
goes by moonlight to visit the graves and think 
of death, immortality, and eternal life. Nothing 
hinders his meditations. He sees ever3rthing in 
relation to something else. Every visible object 
has an invisible companion, so ardently, so entirely, 
so closely does he ieA it all.' 

This, coming straight from life, teDs us more than 
a volume of odes ; it contains the real f eeUng of the 
time, sensitive, dreamy, d^ac. 

His friend goes on : * He walks often and likes it» 
but generallv looks for sunny places ; he goes very 
slowly, whida is fatal for me, for I run when I walk. 
• . . Often he stands still and siknt, as if there 
were knots which he could not untie (in his thou^ts). 
And truly there are unknown depths of f eelmg as 
wdl as thought.' 

In another place: 'He went out and gloated 
over the great scene of immeasurable Nature. Orion 
and the Pleiades moved over his head, the dear 
moon was oppoeite. Looking intently into her 
friendly face, he greeted her repeatedly : ** Mo(m, 
Moon, friend of my thoughts ; hurry not away, dear 
Moon, but stay. What is thy name ? Laura, 
Cynthia, Cyllene ? Or shall X call thee beautiful 
^etty d the Sky ? '* • • • He loved country walks ; 
we inade iar lonely {daces, dark fearsome thickets, 
kmely unfrequentea paths, scramUed up all the hiHs, 
spied out every bit of Nature, came to rest at last 
under a ^ady rodk. . . . Klopstock's life is one con- 
stant en]03nDient. He gives himself up to feeling;, 
and revels in Nature's feast. . . . Winter is his 
&vourite time of year. ..." He preaches skating 
with the unction of a missionary to the heathen, 
and not without working miracles, . . . the ice by 
moonlight is a feast of the Gods to him • • • only 
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one rale, we do not leave the river till the moon 
has gone.' Klopstock described this in his SibrfHif : 

O jroalh, whose skin the ice-cothnm 
Dnves glowing now, and now restrainSt 
On city hoftruts let iBfggotB bnm^ 
But come with me to crystal plains. 
The scene is filled with vaponiinff lightt 
As when the winter mornings pnme 
Looks on the lake. Above it lu^^t 
Scatters^ like stai8» the ^dittering rime. 
How still and white is aU aioond I 
How rinn the track with new sparr'd frost t 
Far ofE tnt metal's cymbal soona 
Betia3f8 tibeoy for a moment lost. ... 



li^ Ml^ii 



Cramer tdls how Klopstodc paid a long- 
bered visit to Gnmt Bernato£E at Sdiloss Stintenbuig : 

It has a most romantic situation in a bewitching 
part of Mecklenborg ; 'tis snrroonded by forest fnU of 
odii^tfal doom, and a kuree lake, with a charming 
little island in the centre, which wakes echoes. iOop- 
stock is very fond of echoes, and Is always trying to 
find thf*?^ in ^^ walks. 

This illustrates the lines in SHnteiibmg : 

Isle of pious sohtade. 
Loved playmate of the echo and the lake, etc 

bat in this ode, as in so many of his, simple personal 
feeling gives ¥ray to the stilted mannerism of the 
bard poetry. 

He wrote of Soroe,'* one of the lovdiest places in 
the Island of Zealand, as * an uncommonljr pleasant 
place ' ; where * By a sacred tree, on a raised grass 
plot two hundred paces from the great alley, and 
mmi a view over the Friedensbmg Lake towards 
a little wooded island . . . Fanny appeared to him 
in the silver evening douds over the tree-tops.' 

The day on which he composed The Lake 
of Zurich was one of the pleasantest in his life. 
Cramer says : * He has often told me and still tdls» 
with youttifol fervour, about those delightful days 
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and this excarsioii : the boat full o^prople, mosthr 
yoong, all in good spirits ; channing^girls, his wife 
Herzel, a lovdy May morning.' 

But, nnlike St Preux, he ' seemedfless impressed 
hy our scenery than by the beauty o^our girls," and 
his letters b^ out the remark.'^ Yet delight in 
Nature was always with him: Klopstock's lofty 
morality pours forth aU through it. Nature, love, 
fame, wine, everything is looked at from an 
ennobling point of view.' 

/ Fair 18 the majesbr of an thy works 
^ On the green eartn» O Mother Nature &ir I 
Bat iaiier the dad iBce 
Enraptured wim their view. 
Come from the vine banks of the glittering kJse, 
Or — ^hast thon dimbed the smiling skies anew- 
Come on the roseate tip 
Of evening's breexy wins, 
^ And teach my song with glee of youth to glow. 
Sweet joy, like thee--with giet of shouting 3r(nitiis, 
Or leubig Fanny's langh. 

Behind us far aheady Uto lay* 

At whose feet Zvrich in the quiet vale 

Feeds her free sons: behind— 

Recedinff vine-dad hiUs. 

UndondM beamed the top of silver Alps, 

And warmer beat the heart of gazing yoiiths. 

And warmer to their fair 

Companions spoke its glow. 

And Haller's i>oris sanff, the pride of song ; 

And Hirzd's Daphne, dear to Kleist and Gleim ; 

And we 3rooths sang and felt 

As each were — Hagedom. 

doon tne green meadow took us to the co6t 
And shadowy forest, which becrowns the isle. 
Then cam'st thoa, Joy; thou cam'st 
Down in full tide to us ; 
Yes, goddess Joy, thysdf ; we felt, we clasp'd. 
Best sister of humamty, tibiyself , 
¥^th thy dear innocence 
Accompanied, thysell 
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Sweet]thy inspiriiig breath, O cheerfoi Spring^; i 

When the meads cradle thee, and their soft ain ' 

Into the hearts of youths i 

And hearts of vii^gins glide. 

Thou makest feeling conqueror. Ah I tfaroogh thee 
Poller, more tremuloos, heaves each blooming bieast ; 
>Vith lips spell-freed by thee 
Young love unfalteiing pleads. 

Fair gleams the wine, wnen to the social change { 

Of tlK>ught, or heart-felt pleasure, it invites, j 

And tiie ' Socratic ' cup ^ 

With dewy roses bound, I 

Sheds through the bosom bliss, and wakes resolves. 
Such as the drunkard knows not — ^proud resolves 
Emboldening to de^air 
Whate'er the sage <u80wns, 

Deliirhtful ' ♦^hriii^ against the n{\«ti"g heart 

Fame's silver voice— and immortality 

Is a great thoup;ht. ... ^ 

But sweeter, fairer, more delightful, 'tis 

On a friend's arm to know cmeself a friend. • . • 

O were ye here, who love me though afar . . , 

How nvould we build us huts of friendship, here * 

Togetiier dwell for ever. 1 

This is of Fredensborg on an August day : 

Here, too, did Nature tarry, when her hand 
Pour'd living beauty over dale and hill. 
And to adorn this pleasant land 
Long time she lingered and stood still. . . . 
The kJce how tranquil t From its level brim 
. The shore swells gently, wooded o'er with green. 
And buries in its verdure dim 

The lustre of the summer e'en. ... 

* I 

/ I 

The inner and outer life are closely Mended in i 

The Early Grave : I 

Welcome, O silver moon, I 

Fair still companion of the night ! 
Friend of the pensive, flee not soon ; 
Thou stayest, and the clouds pass light. 

Young waking May alone 

Is fair as summer's night so still. 

When from his locks tiie dews drop dovim. 

And, rosy, he ascends the hill. 
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Ye noble souls and tnie. 
Whose graves with sacied moss axe stiawn. 
Blest were I, might I see with yon 
The glimmering night» the rosy dawn. 



is true lyric feeling, spontaneous, not forced. 
Many of his odes, and parts of the Messias^ shew great 
love for Nature. There is a fine flight of imaginaticm 
in The Festival of Spring : 

Not into the ocean ol all the worlds would I plunge 
— not hover where the first created, the glad choirs of 
the sons of light, adore, deeply adore and sunk in 
ecstasv. Only around the drop on the bucket, only 
around Ihe earth, would I hover and adore. HaHelujaht 
hallelujah I the drop oa the bucket flowed also out of 
the hand ol the Almighty. 

When oat of the hand of the Almighty the neater 
earth flowed, when the streams of light rushed, and 
. the seven staurs began to be — ^then flowedst thou, drop, 
out of the hand of the Almighty. 

When a stream of li^t rushed, and our sun b^jan to 
be, a cataract of waves of light poured, as adown the 
rock a storm-cloud, and girded Orion, then flowedst 
thou, drop, out of the hand of the Almighty. Who 
axe the thousandfold thousands, who all the m3nnads 
that inhabit the drop ? . . . 



But thou, worm of Spring, which, greenly golden, art 
fluttering beside me, thou livest and art, perhaps, 
ah I not immortaL ... 

The storm winds that carry the thunder, how they 
roar, how with loud waves they stream athwart tte 
forest 1 Now they hush, slow wanders the blade 
cloud. • • • 



Ah! already rushes heaven and earth with tibe 
gracious rain ; now is the earth refreshed. . . « 

Behold Jehovah comes no kmger mstorm ; in gentle 
pleasant murmurs comes Jehovah, and under him 
bends the bow of peace. 

In another ode, The Worlds^ he calls the stars 
* drops of the ocean.' 
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A^pin, in Death he shews the sense of his own 
nothmmess, in presence of the overpowering great- 
ness of the Creator : 

Ye starry hosts that jriitter in the ak^. 
How ye exalt me 1 ']u:ancing is the sight 
Of all Thy glorioiis works. Most High. 
How lofty art Thou in Thy wondrotis might; 
What joy to gaze upon these hosts, to one 
Who feeu hixouself so little, God so great. 
Himself but dust, and the great God his own I 
Oh, when I die, such rapture on me wait t 

As regards our subject, Klopstock performed 
this function— he tuned the strings of feding for 
Nature to a higher pitch, thereto ttiti^Hjng all 
his contemporaries. His poetry always tended to ex- 
travagance ; but in thought, feeling, and language 
alike, he was ahead of his time. 

The idyllic was now cultivated with increased 
fervour, ^[>ecia]ly by the Gottingen Brotherhood of 
Poets. The artificial and conventional b^^ to 
wane, and Nature's own voice was heard a^;ain. The 
songs of Claudius were like a breath of spnng.^ His 
peasant songs have the genuine ring ; uiey are hail- 
fdlow-well-met with Nature. Hebd is the only 
modem poet like him. 

£VE1IING SOHO 

The lovely day-star's run its^ course • • • . 

Come, mop my face, dear wile. 

And then dish up. . . . 

The silvery moon wiU look down from his place 

And preside at our meal over dishes and grace. 

He hated artificiality : 

Simple joy in Nature, free from artifioe» gives as 
great a pleasure as an honest lover's kiss. 

His Cradle Sang to be sung hy MocmUgki is 
delightful in its naive humour (the moon was his 
special favourite) : 
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Shop then, little one* Whjr doet thon weep f 

Mocuilight so tender and quiet so deep^ 

Quickly and easily cometh thy sleep. 

Fond of all little ones is the good moon ; 

Gixls most of all, but he even loves boys* 

Down from up there he sends beantifal toys. • . « : 

He's old as a raven, he goes everywhere; 

Even when fother was yoong, he was there. 

The pearl of his poems is the exquisite Evening 
Sang: 

The moon hath risen on higli. 

And in the dear dark sicy 

The flolden stars all brightly c^ow ; 

And black «MMi hnshed the woods. \ 

While o'er the fields and floods \ 

The white mists hover to and lia i 

How still tibe earth, how calm I 
What Hf^ft *' 4^* vf hoine*like charm 
Fiom gentle twili^ doth she borrow I 
Like to some quiet room, 
Whne^ wn:pt m still soft gloom. 
We sleqp away the daylight's sorrow.^ 

Boie^s Evening Song is in the same key. None 
of the moonshine poets of his day expressed ni{^t« 
fan like this : 

How still it is I How soft 
The fareeses Idowl 
The Bme leaves lisp in whisper and echo answen 

low; 
Scarce avdibty the rivnlet mnning amid the flower 
Wth mnrmnnng ripple laps the edge of jrooder 

mjfstic bower. 
And ever darker grows the veil thon weavest o*er the 

land. 
And ever quieter the hush— a hush as of the nave. • . • 
listen! 'tis Night I she comes, unhghted uy a star* 
And with the dow sweep of her heavy wing 
Awes and revives the timid earth. 

B&^ger smgs in praise of idyllic comfort in The 
Village, and Hoelt*ys mild enthusiasm, touched 
witii melancholy, turned in the same direction. 
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My pedUeetioii It iar nml poetry and mdanfthnly 
entfanaiaam ; «ll I ask it a hut, a lomt» a meadonr with 
a spring in it, and a wile in my hut. 

The beginning of his CamUry Life shews that 
nuMraUxing was still in the air:' 

Happy tlio man who has the town esci^ied I 

To him the whistling trees, the mnnminng brooks* 



• • • 



Xhe •h<«<«g prtMes prcMich 

Mrtne's and wisdom V lore. 

The nightingale on him sings sfamiber down; 

The nightingale lewakas Unit fliitiiig sweety 

When dunes the kively red 

Qf morning tfuongh tibe trees* 

Then he admires Thee in tiw plain, O God! 

In the ascendinff po m n of dawninir dav;. 

Thee in Thy gmons son. 

The worm— the haddinff branch — 

Where coofaieas gushes ui tl w waving branch 

Or o'er tlie flowers streams the loontain, rests* 

ffiiif^i<if ^^ breadth of r*^***^ 

The gentle aics of eve. 

His straw-decked thatch, where doves huk in tibe 

snnt 
And play, and hop, invites to sweeter rest 
Tbsagoiden haUs ol st ats 
Or beds of down afford* 
To him the plamy people nwrting chirp* 
Chatter and whisue on his oasket perch. 
And from his quiet hand 
Peck crambs or peas or grains 

Hb Wifiter Sang runs : 

Summer joys are o*er. 
Flowerets tiloom no more; 
¥^try jovs aie sweeping, 
Throngh tae snow-druts peeping; 
Cheerrol evergxeen 
Rarely now is seen. 

No more plomld throng 
Charms the woods with song; 
Ice-boond trees arej^ttning, 
{ Meny snow-birds iwIlleUng, 
Fomfiy strive to cheer 
Scenes so cold and diear. 
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Winter, still I see 

Many channs in thee. 

Love thy chilly greeting, < 

Snow-storms fiercely beating, j 

And the dear delights \ 

Of the long, long nights. 

Hoeltz was the most sentimental of this group ; 

ioh. Heinrich Voss was more robust and cheerful, 
[e put his strength into his longer poems ; theljrrics 
contain a great deal of nonsense. An extract from 
Luise will shew his idyllic taste : 

Wandering thus through blue fields of flax and acres 
of barley, both paused on the hill-top, which commands 
such a view of the whole lake, crisped with the soft 
breath of the zephyr and sparkling in sunshine ; fair 
were the forests of white barxed birch beyond, and the 
fir-trees, lovely the village at the foot half hid by the 
wood. Lovely Luise h£^ welcomed her parents and 
shewn them a green mound under an old beech tree, 
where the prospect was very inviting. 'There we 
propose,' said she, ' to unpack and to spread the break- 
fast. Then we'll adjourn to the boat and be rowed 
for a time on the water,' etc. 

We find the same taste, often expressed in a very 
original way, in both the brothers Stolberg. In 
Chnstian Stolberg's Elegy to Hangwitz, for instance, 
another poem has these lines : 

Thither, where 'mong the trees of life, 

Where in celestial bowers 

Under your fig-tree, bowed with fruit 

And warranting repose. 

Under your pine, mviting shady joy. 

Unchanging blooms 

Eternal Spring I 

Friedrich Stolberg was a very prophet of Nature ; 
in his ode Nature he says : 

He who does not love Nature cannot be my friend. 
His prayer may serve as the motto of his day : 

Holy Nature, heavenly fair. 
Lead me with thy parent care ; 
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In thy footsteps let me tread 
As a willing ciiild is led. 
When with care and grief opprest* 
Soft I sink me on thy breast; 
On thy peacetal bosom laid. 
Grief shall cease, nor care invade. 
O congenial power divine. 
All my votive soul is thine. 
Lead me with thy parent care. 
Holy Nature, heav^y fair t 

He, too, sang the moon ; but Klopstock's influence 
seems to have carried him to higher flights than his 
contemporaries. He wrote in fine lanpiage of vnld 
sealery, even sea and mountains, vehich had played 
no part in German poetry before. 

To THB Sea 

Thou boundless, shining, glorious sea. 

With ecstasy I gaze on thee; 

Toy, joy to him whose eariy beam 
I Kisses thy lip, bright ocean stream. 

^ Thanks for tne thousand hours, <dd sea, 

Of sweet communion held with thee; 

Oft as I gazed, thy biUowy roll 

Woke the deep f edings of my souL 

There are beautiful notes, reminding one of Goethe» 
in his Unsterbliche Jangling, Ode to a Mountain 
Torrent. 

Immortal youth 1 

Thou streamest forth from rocky caves ; 

No mortal saw 

The cradle of thy might. 

No ear has heard 

Thy infant stammering in the gushing Spring. 

How lovely art thou in thv silver locks! 

How dreadful thundering nom the echoing crags I 

At thy approach 

The firwobd quakes ; 

Thou castest down, with root and branch, the fir 

Thou seizest on the rock. 

And roU'st it scornful like a pebble on. 

Thee the sun clothes in dazzhng beams of glory. 

And paints with colours of the heavenly bow 

The clouds that o'er thy dusky cataracts climb. 
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Why hasten so to the cerulean sea ? 

Is not the neighbourhood of heaven good ? 

Not erand thy temple of encircling rocks ? 

Not mr the forest nanging o'er thy bed ? 

Hasten not so to the cerulean sea ; 

Youth, thou art here. 

Strong as a god. 

Free as a god. 

Though yonder beckon treacherous calms below. 

The wavering lustre of the silent sea. 

Now softly silvered by the swimming moon. 

Now rosy golden in me western beam ; \ 

Youth, what is silken rest. 

And what the smiling of tbe friendly moon. 

Or edLd or purpl6 of the evening sun. 

To him who feels himself in thialdom's bonds f 

Here thou canst wildly stream 

As bids thy heart ; 

Below are masters, ever-changeful minds. 

Or the dead stillness of the servile main. 

Hasten not so to the cerulean sea; 

Youth, thou art here. 

Strong as a god. 

Free as a god. 

Here we have, with all Klopstock's pathos^ a love 
for the wild and grandiose in Nature, almost unique 
in Germany, in this time of idyllic sentimentality. 
But the discovery of the beauty of romantic moun* 
tain scenery had been made by Rousseau some 
time before, for Rousseau, too, was a typical fore* 
runner, and his romances fell like a bomb-shell 
among all the idyllic pastoral fiction of the day. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE AWAKENING OF FEEUNG FOR THE ROMANTIC 

Rousseau was one of those rare men who bring 
about a complete change in the culture of their time 
by their revolutionary originality. In sudi b^ogs 
the world's history, so to speak, begins again. Out 
of touch with their own day, and opposed to its 
ruling taste and mode of thought, they are a law 
unto themselves, and naturally tend to measure all 
thii^;s by themselves, while their too great sub- 
jectivity IS apt to be increased by a morbid sophistry 
of passion and the conviction of the prophet. 

Of this type, unchecked by a broad sense of 
humanity, full of subversive wilfulness, and not only 
untrained in moderation, but degenerating into crass 
exaggeration, Rousseau was the first example. 

I^enism, the Roman Empire, the Renaissance, 
had only produced forerunners. What in Petrarch 
was a tendency, became an established condition 
in Rousseau: the ac^a reached its climax. All 
that went on in his tnind was so much grit for his 
own mOl, subject-matter for his observallbn, and 
therefore of the greatest value to him. He lived 
in introspection, a spectator of his own struggles, 
his own waverings between an ideal of simple auty 
and the imperious demands of a selfish and sensuous 
e^o. His passion for Nature partially atoned for 
his unamiable and doubtful character ; he was false 
in many ways ; but that feeling rang true— -it was 
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the best part of him, and of that ^ idealism of the 
heart ' whose right of rule he asserted in an age of 
artificiality and petty formalism. Those were no 
empty words in his third letter to Malesherbes s 

* Which time of my life do you suppose I recall 
most often and most willingly in my dreams ? Not 
the pleasures of youth ; they were too few, too much 
mixed with bitterness, and they are too far away 
now. It is the time of my retreat, of my solitary 
walks — those fast-flying dehdous daj^ that I passed 
all alone by mjrself, with my good and simple 
Th6r^, my beloved dog, my old cat, with the wild 
birds and the roes of the forest, with all Nature and 
her inconceivable Maker. 

^ When I got up early to go and watch the sunrise 
from my garden, when I saw a fine day begin, my 
first wish was that neither letters nor visitors might 
come to break its charm. . • • 

'Then I would seek out some wild place in the 
forest, some desert spot where there was nothing 
to shew the hand of man, and so tell of servitude 
and rule — some refuge which I could fancy I was 
the first to discover, and where no importimate 
third party came between Nature and me. ... 

^ The gold broom and the purple heather touched 
my heart ; the majestic trees that shaded me, the 
ddicate shrubs around, the astonishing variety of 
plants and flowers that I trod under foot, kept me 
alternately admiring and observing.' 

His writings shew that with him return to 
Nature was no mere theory, but real earnest ; they 
condemned the popular garden-craft and carpet 
fashions, and set up in their place the rights of the 
heart, and free enjoyment of Nature in her wild 
state, undisturbed by the hand of man. 

It was Rousseau who first discovered that the | 
Alps were beautiful. But to see this fact in its 
true light, we must glance back at the opinions of 
preceding periods.^ 
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Though the Alpine countries were the arena of 
all sorts of enterprise, warlike and peaceful, in the 
fifteenth century, most of the interest excited by 
forei^ parts was absorbed by the great voyages 
of discovery; the Alps themselves were almost 
entirely onutted from the maps. 

To be just to the time, it must be conceded that 
security and comfort in travelling are necessary pre- 
liminaries to our modem moimtain rapture, and in 
the Middle Ages these were non-existent. R(Mtds 
and inns were few ; there was danger from robbers 
as well as weather, so that the prevailing feelings 
on such journeys were misery and anxietVi not 
pleasure. Knowledge of science, too, was only just 
D^;inninff ; botany, geology, and geognosy were very 
slightly oifihised ; glacier tneories were undreamt ot. 
Tte sight of a f amiUar scene near the great snow- 
peaks roused men's admiration, because they were 
surprised to find it there; this told especially in 
favour of the idyllic mountain valle)^. 

Felix Fabri, the preacher monk of Ulm, visited 
the East in 1480 and 1483, and gave a lifelike 
description of his journeys thorough uie Alps in his 
second account. He said ' : 

* Although the Alps themselves seem dreadful 
and rigid from the cold of the snow or the heat of 
the Sim, and reach up to the clouds, the valleys 
below them are pleasant, and as rich and fruimd 
in all earthly deU^hts as Paradise itself. Many 
people and animals inhabit them, and almost every 
metal is dug out of the Alps, especially silver. 'Mid 
such charms as these men live among the mountains, 
and Nature blooms as if Venus, Bacchus, and Ceres 
reigned there. No one who saw the Alps from afar 
would believe what a delicious Paraoise is to be 
found amid the eternal snow and mountains of 
perpetual winter and never-melting ice.' 

Very limited praise only extendi to the valleys i 

In the sixteenth century we have the records of 
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those who crossed the Alps with an army, such as 
Adam Reissner, the biographer of the Frundsberg, 
and mention their *awe' at sight of the valleys, 
and of those who had travelled to Italy and the 
East, and congratulated themselves that their 
troublesome wandering through the Alps were 
over. Savants were either very sparing of words 
about their traveb, or else made rugged verses which 
shewed no trace of mountain inspiration. There 
were no outbursts of admiration at sight of the 
great snow-peaks; * horrible' and * dreadful' were 
the current epithets. The aesthetic sense was not 
sufficiently developed, and discotmt as We will for 
the dangers and discomforts of the road, and, as 
with the earlier travellers to the East, for some 
lack of pow^ of expression, the fact remains that 
mountains were not appreciated. The prevalent 
notion of beautiful scenery was very narrow, and 
even among cultured people only meant broad, 
level count^. 

B. Kiechel' (1585) was enthusiastic about 'the 
beautiful levd scencary ' of Lichfeld, and found it 
difficult to breathe among the Alps. Schickhart 
wrote : * We were delighted to get away from the 
horrible tedious mountains,' and has nothing to 
say of the Brenner Pass except this poor joke : 
* It did not bum us much, for what with the ice 
and very deep snow and horribly cold wind, we 
found no heat.' The most enthusiastic description 
is of the Lake of Como, by Paulus Jovius (1552), 
praising Bellagio.* In the seventeenth century 
there was some admiration for the colossal pro- 
pcHiions of the Alps, but only as a foil to the much 
adn^red valleys. 

J. J. Crasser wrote of Rhoetia*: * There are 
marble masses projecting, looking like walls and 
towers in imitation of all sorts of wonderful archi- 
tecture. The villages he scattered in the valleys, 
here and there the ground is most fruitful. There 
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is luxuriance dose to barrenness, gracefulness dose 
to dreadfulness, life dose to loneliness. The delight 
of the painter's eye is here, yet Nature excels all 
the skill of art. The very ravines, tortuous foot- 
paths, torrents, altematdy raging and meagre, the 
arched bridges, waves on the lakes, varied dress of 
the fidds, the mighty trees, in short, whatever heaven 
and earth grant to me sight, is an astonishment and 
a rastime to the enraptured eye of the wanderer.* 

jBut this pastime depended upon the contrast 
between the dxarming vaUeys and the dreadful 
mountains. 

Joseph Furttenbadi (1591) writing about the same 
district of Thusis, described * the littie bridges, under 
which one hears the Rhine flowing with a great roar, 
and sees what a horrible crud wilderness the place is.' 

In Conrad Gessner's De admiraUone Montium 
(1541)^ a passage occurs which shews that even 
in Switzerland itself in the sixteenth century one 
voice was found to praise Alpine scenerv in a very 
different way, antiapatinj^ Rousseau. I have re- 
solved that so long as uod grants me life I wUl 
dimb some mountains every year, or at least one 
moimtain, partly to learn the mountain flora, partly 
to strengthen my body and refresh my soul. What 
a pleasure it is to see the monstrous mountain masses, 
and lift one's head among the douds. How it 
stimulates worship, to be surrounded by the snowy 
domes, which the Great Architect of the world 
built up in one long day of creation ! How empty 
is the life, how mean the striving of those who only 
crawl about on the earth for ^am and home-bsJced 
pleasures ! The earthly paradise is dosed to tiiem/ 

Yet, just as after Rousseau, and even in the nine- 
teenth century, travellers were to be found who 
thought the Alps * dreadful* (I refer to Chateau- 
briand's 'hideux'), so such praise as this found 
no echo in its own day. 

But with the eighteenth century came a change* 
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Travellmg no longer subserved the one practical end 
of making acquaintance with the occupations, the 
morals, the affairs generally, of other peoples; a 
new scientific interest arose, geologists and physicists 
ventured to explore the ^aciers and regions of 
perpetual snow, and first amniration, and then love» 
supplanted the old feeling of horror. 

Modem methocb began with Scheuchzer's (1672* - 
1733) Itinera Alpina. Every comer of the Alps was 
explored — the Splugen, Julier, Furka, Gotthard, 
etc. — and glaciers, avalanches, ores, fossils, plants 
examined. Haller, as his verses shew, was botanist 
as well as theologian, historian, and poet ; but he 
did not appreciate mountain b^uty. 

Brookes to some extent did. He described the 
Harz Mountains in the Fourth Book of his Earthly 
Pleasure in God {Irdisches VergUngen in Gott) ; and 
in his Observations on the Blankenburg Marble he 
said : ' In many parts the rough mountain heights 
were monstrously beautiful, their size ddishts and 
appals us'; and wound up a discussion of wild scenery 
in contrast to cultivate with : * Ponder this with 
joy and reverence, my soul. The moimtain heights \ 
wild and beautiful shew us a picture of earthly j 
disorder.'' It was very long before e3n>ressioDs 
of horror and fear entirely msappeared from de- 
scriptions of the Alps. In Kidiardson's Sir Charles 
Grandison we read : * We bid adieu to France and 
foimd ourselves in Savoy, equally noted for its 
poverty and rodr^ mountains. We had left behind 
us a blooming Spring, whidi enlivened with its 
verdure the trees and nedges on the road we passed, 
and tiie meadows already smiled with flowers. , . « 
Every object which here presents itself is excessively 
miserable.' Savoy is *one of the worst countries 
under Heaven.' 

Addison,' on the other hand, wrote of the Alps 
from Ripaille : * It was the pleasantest voyage m 
the world to follow the windings of this river Inn 
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through such a variety of pleasing scenes as the 
course of it naturally led us. We had sometimes 
on eadi side of us a vast extent of naked rocks and 
mountains, broken into a thousand irregular steps 
and precipices . • . but, as the materials of a 
fine bndscape are not always the most profitable 
to the owner of tiiem, we met with but httle^com 
or pasturage/ etc. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
wrote from Lyons, Sept. 25, 1718 : * The prodigious 
aspect of mountains covered with eternal snow* 
douds hanging far bdow our feet, and the vast 
cascades tumbhng down the rocks with a confused 
roaring, would have been solenmly entertaining 
to me, if I had suffered less from the extreme cola 
that reigns here.* 

On ue whole, Switzerland was little known 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Many 
travellars still measured the value of scenery entirely 
by fertility, like Keyssler,^^ who praised garden*]ike 
level country such as that round Mantua, in con* 
trast to the useless wild Tyrolese mountains and the 
woods of Westphalia; and Ltineburg or Moser,*^ 
who observed ironically to Abbt (1763), after reading 
EmUia and La Nauvette HUaise: ^The far-famed 
Alps, about which so much fuss has been made.* 

Rousseau was the real exponent of rapture for the 
hi^h Alps and romantic scenery in general. Isolated 
voices had expressed some fedin^ before him, but 
it was he who ddiberately prodamied it, and gave 
romantic scenery the first place among the beauties 
of Nature. He did not, as so many would have 
it — Du Bois Reymond, for example*-<liscover our 
modem feeling for Nature; the great men of the 
Renaissance, even the Hellenic poets, f ore*ran him ; 
but he directed it, with feding itself iii general, 
into new channels." 

In French Uterature he stood alone ; the descrip- 
tions of landscape before him were either borrowed 
blossoms of antiquity or sentimental and erotic 
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pastorals. He opened up again for his country the 
taste for wood and fiela, sunshine and moonlight, 
for the idyllic, and, above all, for the sublime, which 
had been lost under artificiality and false taste. 

The primitive freshness, the genuine ring of his 
enthusiasm for cotmtry Ufe, was worth all the 
laboured pastorals and fables of previous periods 
of literature. 

His Confessions opened not only the eyes of 
France, but the heart. 

A Swiss by birth, and living in one of the most 
beautiful parts of Europe, Rousseau was devotedly 
fond of his home on the Lake of Geneva. As a boy 
he loved to leave the dty and rove in the country. 

He describes how once on a Sundaiy in 1728 
he wandered about, forgetting the time. * Before 
me were fields, trees, flowers ; the beautiful lake, 
the hill country, and high mountains unfolded . 
themselves majestically before my eyes. I gloated ; 
over the beautiful spectacle while the sun was 
setting. At last, too Late, I saw that the dty gates 
were shut.' 

From that time on he fdt more drawn to Nature 
than to men. In the Fourth Book of the Confessions 
he sa}rs, speaking of 1732 : 

^ A view of the Lake of Geneva and its beautiful 
banks has had even in my idea a particular attrac- 
tion that I cannot describe, not arising merely from 
the beauty of the prospect, but something, i know 
not what, more interestmg which affects and softens 
me. Every time I have approached the Vaudois 
country, I nave experienced an impression composed 
of the remembrance of Made moi se ll e - de Warens, v 
who was bom there ; of my father, who lived there ; 
of Mademoiselle de Wulson, who had been my first 
love ; and of several pleasant journeys I had made 
there in my childhood, mingled with some namdess 
charm, more powerfully attractive than all the rest. 
When that ardent desire for a life of happiness and 
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tranquillity (which ever follows me, and for which 
I was bom) inflames my mind, 'tis ever to the 
comitry of Vaud, near the lake, on those charming 
plains, that imagination leads me. An orchard on 
the banks of that lake, and no other, is absolutely 
necessary ; a firm friend, an amiable woman, a coW| 
and a little boat ; nor could I enjoy perfect happi- 
ness on earth without these concomitants. • • . On 
my wav to Vevw I gave mjrself up to the soft 
melancholy • • • I sighed and wept like a child.' 

He dung to Nature, and most of all when sur- 
round^ by human beings; a morbid impulse to 
flee from them was always present as a negative 
dement in the badcground of his love for her. His 
Fifth Reverie, the most beautiful one, shews this. 

He had gone to the Peter Island on the Lake of 
Bi^me. So far as he knew, no other travdler had 
paid any attention to the place ; but that did not 
disturb his confidence in his own taste. 

^ The shores of the Lake of Bienne are wilder and 
more romantic than those of the Lake of Geneva, 
because the rocks and woods come nearer to the 
water; but they are not less radiant. With less 
cultivation and fewer vineyards, towns, and houses, 
there are more green fidds and shady shdtered 
^)ots, more contrasts and irregularities. As there 
are no good carriage roads on these happy shores, 
the district is little frequented by travellers ; but 
it is interesting for the solitary contemplation of 
those who like to intoxicate themselves at their 
leisure with Nature's charms-, and to retire into a 
silence unbroken by any sound but the eagle's cry, 
the intermittent warbling of birds, and the roar of 
torrents falling from the mountains.' 

Here he had a delightful Robinson Crusoe exist- 
ence. The only other human beings were the 
Bernese manager with his family and labourers. 
He counted his two months among the happiest 
of his life, and would have liked to stay for ever. 
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Trae to his character, he proceeded to analyze the 
charm of the episode, and decided that it was made 
up of the dolce far nienU^ solitude, absence of books 
and writing materials, dealing with simple foUc» 
healthy movement in the open air, field labour, and, 
above all, intercourse with Nature, both in admiring 
and studying her. He was seized with a passion 
for botanizing, and planned a comprehensive Flora 
Petrinsularis, dividing the whole island into quarters, 
so that no part might escape notice. 

^ There is nothing more strange than the ravish- 
ment, the ecstasy, I felt at each observation I made 
upon vegetable structure and organization. 

* I would go by mjrself , throw myself into a boat 
when the water was calm, and row to the middQle 
of the lake, and then, lying full-length in the boat 
with my eyes to the sky, I would let myself drift, 
sometimes for hours, lost in a thousand confused 
but delicious reveries. • . . Often when the sunset 
reminded me that it was time to return, I found 
myself so far from the island that I was f oroed to 

{>ml with all my strength to get back before night- 
all. At other times, instead of wandering about the 
lake, I amused mj^self by skirting the green shores 
of the island where the limpid water and cool shade 
often invited to a bathe. . . • When the lake was 
too rough for rowing, I would spend the afternoon 
scouring the island, botanizing ri^ht and left. I 
often sat down to dream at leisure in sunny, lonely 
nooks, or on the terraces and hillocks, to gaze at 
the superb ravishing panorama of the lake and its 
shores — one side crowned by near mountains, tiie 
other spread out in rich and fertile plains, across 
which tiie eye looked to the more distant boundary 
of blue mountains. . • • When evening feU, I came 
down from the higher parts of the mountains and 
sat by the shore in some hidden spot, and there Ibe 
sound of the waves and the movements of the water, 
making me oblivious of all other distraction, would 
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plunge me into delidons reverie. The ebb and flow 
of {the water, and the sound of it, restrained and 
yet swelling at intervals, by striking eye and ear 
without ceasing, came to the aid of those inner 
movements of the mind which reverie destroys, 
and suffic^ to make me pleasantly conscious of 
existence without the trouble of thinking. • . • 
There is nothix^ actual in all this to which the heart 
can attach its<S ; even in our most intense enjoy- 
ment there is scarcely a moment of which the heart 
can truly say ^^ I should like it to stay for ever." ' 

One thinks of Faust : ' O moment ! tarry awhile, 
thou art so fair ! * 

However, at the dose of the Reverie he admits 
that he has often had such moments — moments free 
from all earthly passion--on the lake and on the 
island. His feehng was increased by botanical 
knowledge, and later on in Ufe the world of trees 
and plants became his one safe refuge when pursued 
by delusions of persecution. 

The Seventh Reverie has a touching account of 
his pleasure in botany, of the effect of earth in her 
wedding-dress, the only scene in the world of which 
eyes and heart never weary,' the intoxicating sense 
that he was part of a great system in which individual 
detail disappears, and he only sees and hears the 
whole. 

^Shunning men, seeking solitude, no longer 
dreaming, still less thinking, I bc^^ to conc^n 
myself v^th all my surroundings, giving the prefer* 
ence to my favourites . • • briUiant flowers, emerald 
meadows, fresh shade, streams, thickets, green turf, 
these purified my imagination. . . . Attracted by 
tiie pleasant objects around, I note them, study 
them, and finally leam to classify them, and so 
become at one stroke as much of a botanist as one 
need be when one only studies Nature to find ever 
new reasons for loving her. 

*The plants seem sown in profusion over the 
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earth like the stars in the sky, to invite man, through 
pleasure and curiosity, to study them; but the 
stars are far off ; they require preliminary Imow* 
ledge • . . while plants grow under our very feet — 
lie, so to speak, in our very hands.' 

He had a peaceful sense of being free from his 
enemies when he was pursuing his botany in the 
woods. He described one never-to-be-forgotten 
ramble when he lost himself in a dense thicket dose 
to a diz2y precipice, where, save for some rare birds, 
he was qmte alone. He was just feeling the pride 
of a Columbus in the discovery of new ground, when 
his eye fell upon a manufactory not far off. Hb 
first feeling was a flash of delight at finding himsdf 
again among men ; but this gave way to the more 
lasting and painful one, that even among the Alps 
there was no escape from his tormentors. 

Years later, when he knew that he would never 
revisit the spot, the leaves in his herbarium would 
carry him back to it in memory. 

So strong a personal attachment to Nature, soli* 
tude, and retirement had not been known before ; 
but it was thrown into this high reUef by the morbid 
dread of man and hatred of culture, whidi formed 
a constant dark background to his mind. It was a 
state of mind which naturally led to intense dislike of 
formal French gardens and open admiration of the 
English park. He rejected all the garnish of garden- 
crait, even grafted roses and fruit trees, and only 
admitted indigenous plants which grew outdoors." 
It is greatly due to his feeling for Engli^ Park 
style tbat a healthier garden-craft gained ground in 
Germany as well as France. The foremost maxim 
of his philosophy and teaching, that everything is 
good as it comes from the bosom of mother Nature, 
or rather from the hand of God, and that man and 
his culture are responsible for all the evil, worked 
out in his attitude towards Nature. 

He placed her upon a pedestal, worshipping her, 
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and the Creator through her, and this made him 
the first to recognize the fact that study of Nature, 
espedally of botany, should be an important factor 
in the education of children. 

His Confessions^ the truest photographs of a 
himian character in existence, shew at once the 
^keenest introspection and intense love for Nature. 
No one before Rousseau had been so aware of his 
own individuality — ^that is, of himself, as a being — 
who in this particular state only exists once, and has 
therefore not only relative but absolute value. He 
gave this peculiarity its full value, studying it as 
a thing outside himself, of which every detail was 
important, watching with great interest his own 
diange of moods, the fluctuations of that double 
self which now Uf ted him to the ideal, now cast him 
down to the lowest and commonest. His relation 
to Nature was the best thing about him, and when 
he was happy, as he was for the first time in the 
society of MademoiseUe de Warens, Nature seemed 
lovelier than ever. 

The scattered passages about Nature in the 
Confessions have a youtiiful freshness: 

* The appearance of Aurora seemed so delightful 
one morning, that, putting on my dothes, I hastened 
into the country to see the rising of the sim. I 
enjoyed that pleasure to its utmost extait. It was 
one week after midsmnmer : the earth was covered 
with verdure and flowers ; the nightingales, whose 
soft warblings were almost over, seemed to vie with 
each other, and, in concert with birds of various 
kinds, to bid adieu to spring and hail the approach 
of a beautiful summer's day.' 

He loved rambling over hill and dale, even by 
night ; thus, when he was at Lyons : 

^It had been a very hot day, the evening was 
delightful, the dew moistened the parched grass, 
no wind was stirring ; the air was fresh without 
chilliness, the setting sun had tinged the clouds with 
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a beautiful crimsoDi which was again reflected by 
the water, and the trees bordering the terrace were 
filled with nightingales that were constanUy answer- 
ing each other's songs. I walked along in a kind of 
ecstasy, surrendering my heart and senses to the 
enjoyment of so many delights, and sighing only 
from regret at enjoying them alone. Absorbed in 
this pigOiiAng reverie, I lengthened my walk till it 
Slew very late, without perceiving I was tired. At 
length I threw mysdf on the steps of a kind of niche 
in a terrace wall. How charming was that couch ! 
The trees formed a stately canopy, a nightingale sat 
directly over me, and with his soft notes limed me 
to rest. How delicious my repose ! my awakening 
more so. It was broad day ; on opemng my eyes, 
I saw the water, the verdure, and an adorable 
landscape before me.' 

At the end of the Fourth Book he states his idea 
of beautiful scenery : 

* I love to walk at my ease and stop at leisure • • • 
travelling on foot in a fine country with fine weather 
* • • and having an agreeable object to terminate 
my joum^. It is alr^idy understood what I mean 
by a fine coimtry ; never can a flat one, though ever 
so beautiful, appear such to my eyes. I must have 
torrents, fir trees, black woods, mountains to climb 
or descend, and rugged roads with precipices on either 
aide to alarm me. I experienced this pleasure 
to its utmost extent as I approached Chamb^ry, 
not far from a mountain road called the Pas 
d'Echelle. Above the main road, hewn through 
the soUd rock, a small river runs and rushes into 
fearful chasms, which it appears to have been millions 
of ages in forming. The road has been hedged by 
a parapet to prevent accidents, and I was thus 
enabled to contemplate the whole descent and gain 
vntigoes at pleasure, for a great part of my amuse- 
ment in these steep rocks lies in their causing a 
giddiness and swimming in my head, which I am 
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particularly fond of , provided I am in safety . Leaning 
therefore on the parapet, I remained whole hours, 
catching from time to time a glance of the froth and 
blue water whose rushing caught my ear, mingled 
with the cries of ravens and other birds of prey 
that flew from rock to rock and bush to bush at 
600 feet below me.' 

His preference was for the wild and sublime, and 
he was glad that this was not a popular taste ; but 
he could write glowing descriptions of more idyllic 
scenery and of village Ufe. 

He said of a day at the Charmettes, a property 
near Chamb^ry, with his beloved friend Madame 
de Warens, at the end of 1736 : 

* I arose with the stm and was happy ; I walked 
and was happy ; I saw Madame de Warens and was 
happy ; I qmtted her and stiU was happy. Whether I 
rambled tlurough the woods, over the hills, or strolled 
along the valley; read, was idle, worked in the 
garden, or gathered fruits, happiness continually 
accompanied me.' 

He offered his morning prayer from a hill-top,, 
and in the evening, before he left, stooped to kiss 
the groimd and the trees, gazing till they were out 
of sight at the places where he had been so happy. 

At the Hermitage with Th^rdse there was a similar 
idyll. 

The most epoch-making event in European 
feding for Nature was the appearance of La rfau^ 
velle Hiloise (1761). The lKX>k overflows with 
Rousseau's raptures about the Lake of Geneva. 
St Preux says : 

*The nearer I drew to Switzerland, the greater 
were my emotions. That instant in which I dis* 
covered the Lake of Geneva from the heights of Jura^ 
was a moment of ecstasy and rapture. The sight 
of my country, my beloved coimtty, where a deluge 
of pleasure nad overflowed my heart ; the pure 
and wholesome air of the Alps, the gentle breeze 
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o! the country, more sweet than the perfumes of 
the East ; that rich and fertile spot, that unrivalled 
landscape, the most beautiful that ever struck the 
eye of man, that delightful abode, to which I found 
nothing comparable in the vast tour of the ^lobe ; 
the mildness of the season, the serenity of the chmate, 
a thousand pleasing recollections which recalled to 
my mind the pleasures I had enjoyed; — ^all these 
circumstances together threw me mto a kind of 
transport which I cannot describe, and seemed to 
collect the enjoyment of my whole life into one 
happy moment.' 

ha NouveUe Htloisc shewed the world three thixigs 
in quite a new Ught : the inner consciousness which 
was determined to give feeling its rights again, 
though well aware that * a f eelmg heart is an un- 
happy gift from heaven ' ; the taste for soUtude, 



noble passions are formed in soUtude'; and 
closely bound up with these, the loye of romantic 
scenery, which it described for the first time in 
glowing languajge. 

Such exi>ressions as these of St Preux were unheard 
of at that time : * I shall do my best to be free quickly , 
and able to wander at my ease in the wild places 
that to my mind make the charm of this country.' 
* I am of opinion that this unfrequented coimtry 
deserves the attention of speculative curiosity, ana 
that it wants nothing to excite admiration but a 
skilful spectator ' ; and ^ Nature seems desirous of 
hiding her real charms from the sight of men, because 
they are too Uttle sensible of them, and disfigure 
them when within their reach ; she files from pubUc 
places ; it is on the tops of mountains, in the midst 
of forests, on desert islands, that she displays her 
most affecting charms.' 

Rousseau certainly announced his views with 
all the fervour of a prophet proclaiming a newly- 
discovered truth. The sketch St Preux gives of 
the country that * deserved a year's study,' in the 
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tweiity^'third letter to Julia, is very poetic. He is 
ascending a rocky path when a new view breaks 
upon him: 

One moment I beheld stupendous rocks han^g 
rainoas over my head ; the next, I was enveloped m a 
drisxlmg dond, which arose from a vast cascade that» 
dashing, thundered against the rocks below my feet. 
On one side a perpetual torrent opened to my view a 
yawning abyss, which my eyes coukl hardly fathom 
with ssSety ; sometimes I was lost in the obscurity 
of a hangmg wood, and then was greatly astonished 
with the sudden opening of a flowery plain. 

He was always charmed by ^ a surprising mixture 
of wild and cultivated Nature * : 

i^ Here Nature seems to have a singular pleasure in 
acting contradictory to herself, so difierent does she 
appear in the same place in different aspects. To- 
wsurds the east, the flowers of spring ; to the south, the 
flowers of autumn ; and northwards, the ice of winter. 
Add to that the illusions of vision, the tops of the 
mountains variously illumined, the harmomous mix- 
ture of light and shade. . . . 

After climbing, he reflects : 

\^ Upon the top of mountains, the air being subtle 
and pure, we respire with greater freedom, our bodies 
are more active, our minds more serene, our pleasures 
less ardent, and our passions much more moderate. 
Our meditations acquire a degree of sublimity from 
the graadeur of the objects around us. It seems as if, 
being lifted above all human society, we had left every 
low terrestrial sentiment behind. 

He can find no words to express Hhe amazing 
variety, magnitude, and beauty of a thousand 
stupendous objects, the pleasure of gazing at an 
entire new scene . • • and beholding, as it were> 
another Nature and a new world.' 

Earlier in the year he wrote his letters to Julia 
upon a block of stone in his favourite wild spot, and 
the wintry landscape harmonized with his feelings : 

I run to and fro, chmb the rocks and explore my 
whole district, and find everything as horrible without 
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as I experienced it within. There is no loncer any 
verdnre to be seen, the grass is y^ow and withered^ 
the trees are stripped of their foliage, and the north- 
east blast heaps snow and ice around me. In shcurt* 
the whole face of Nature appears as decayed to my 
outward senses as I myself from within am dead to 
hope and joy. 

Julia, too, is enthusiastic about places, where * no 
vestiges are seen of human toil, no appearance of 
studied and laborious art; every object presents 
only a view of the tender care of Nature, our common 
mother.* 

When St Preux knows that she returns his love, 
his sympathy for Nature overflows : 

I find the country more delightful, the verdure 
fresher and livelier, the air more temperate, and tiie 
sky more serene than ever I did before; even the 
feathered songsters seem to tune their tender throats 
with more harmony and pleasure ; the murmuring 
rills invite to love - inspiring dalliance, while the 
blossoms of the vine regale me from a^aur with the 
choicest perfumes ... let us animate all Nature, which 
is absolutely dead without the genial warmth of love. 

St Preux escorts his old love to the Meillerie, and 
it was with his description of this that Rousseau 
unrolled the full charm of mountain scenery, and 
opened the eyes of his readers to see it. 

Hiey were climbing a mountain top on the Savoy 
side of the lake : 

This solitary spot formed a wild and desert nook, 
but full of those sorts of beauties which are only 
agreeable to susceptive minds, and appear horrible to 
o&ers. A torrent, occasioned by the melting of the 
snow, rolled in a muddy stream within twenty paces 
of us, and carried dust, sand, and stones along with it, 
not without considerable noise. Behind us, a chain 
of inaccessible roclra divided the place where we stood 
from that part of the Alps which they call the Ice 
house. . . . Forests of gloomy fir trees afforded us 
a melancholy shade on the nght, while on the left 
was a large wood of oak, beyond which the torrent 
issued ; and beneath, that vast body of water which the 
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lake forms in the bay of the Alps, parted us from the 
rich coast of the Pays de Vaua, crowning the whole 
landscape with the tc^ of the majestic Jura. j\ 

'^ Rousseau's influence upon feeling in general, | 
^ and feeling for Nature in particular, was an extra- i 
)prdinary one, widening and deepening at once. ^ 
\By his strong personal impulse he impelled it 
into more natural paths, and at the same time he 
discovered the power of the mountains. 

He brought to flower the germ which had lain 
dormant in Hellenism and the Renaissance; and 
although his readers imbibed a sickly strain of 
morbia sentimentality with this passion for the new 
region of feding, the total effect of his individ- 
usdity and his idealism was to intensify their love 
for Nature. His feelings woke the Uveliest echo, 
and it was not France alone who profited by the 
lessons he taught. 

He was no mountaineer himself, but he pointed 
out the way, and others soon followed it. Saussure 
b^an his climbing in 1760, exploring the Alps with 
the indomitable spirit of the discoverer and the 
scientist's craving for truth. He ascended Mont 
Blanc in 1787, and only too soon the valleys of 
Chamounix fQled with tourists and speculators* 
One of the first results of Rousseau's imposing de- 
scrmtions of scenery was to rouse the most ardent 
. of French romance writers, Bemardin de St Pierre ; 
and his writings, especially his beautiful pictures 
of ^ the He de France, followed hard in the wake of 
La Nouvelle Hiloise. 

In Paul and Virginia vivid descriptions of Nature 
were interwoven with an idyllic Robinson Crusoe 
romance : 

Within this enclosure reigns the most profound 
silence. The waters, the air, aU the elements are 
at peace. Scarcely does the echo repeat the whispers 
of the palm trees spreading their broad leaves, the 
long points of which are gently agitated by the winds. 
Assort light illumines the bottom of this deep valley. 
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on which the sun shines only at noon. But even at 
break of day the rays .of ught are thrown on the 
surrounding rocks, and their sharp peaks, rising above 
the shadows of the mountain, appear like tints of gold 
and purple gleaming upon the azure s^. 

Like Rousseau, St Pierre held that Uo take 
refujge in the wildest and most desert places is an 
instmct common to all feeling and suffering beings, 
as if rocks were ramparts against misfortune, and 
Nature's calm could appease the sorrows of the 
soul ' ^* ; but he differed in caring for Nature far more 
for her own sake, and not in opposition to culture and 
a detested world. He wrote too, not as a philo- 
sopher proclaiming a new gospel, but as a poet " ; 
the poetry of Nature had been revealed to French 
literature. 

St Pierre drew the beauty of the tropics in a poem, 
and George Forster's Voyage round the World^ 
shewed how quickly Rousseau's influence told upon 
travels. It was a far cry from the Crusaders and 
discoverers to the highly-cultured Forster, alive to 
ever)rthing that was good and beautiful, and able 
to express it. He was the first to describe countries 
and peoples from both the scientific and artistic 
standpoint — ^a style of writing which Humboldt per- 
fected, and some later writers, Haeckel, for example, 
in Indischen Brief en, have carried on with success. 

To quote Forster : 

The town of Santa Cruz in Madeira was abreast of 
us at six in the afternoon. The mountains are here 
intersected by ^ numerous deep glens and vaUeys. 
On the sloping ground we observed several country 
houses pleasantly situated amidst surrounding vine- 
yards and lofty cypresses, which gave the country 
altogether a romantic appearance. Early on the 29tn 
we were agreeably surprised with the picturesque 
appearance of the city of Funchal. . . • 

In October 1772, off South Africa : 

The night was scarcely begun when the water all 
tQitnd 119 afford^ tb^ most pand and astonishing sight 
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thatcanbeintagioied. As lar as we could S66, the whole 
ocean seemed to be in a blase. Every breakiDg wave 
had its summit illnminated by a lig^t similar to that 
of pbosphorns, and the sides ol the vesael» coming 
in contact with the sea, were strongly marked 1^ a 
luminous line. . . . There was a smgularity and a 
grandeur in the display of this pheiK»menon which 
could Taot fail of givmg occupation to the mind* and 
striking it with a reverential awe, due to omnipotence. 
The ocean was covered to a great extent with myriads 
of animalcules ; these little beings, organized, aHve, 
endowed with locomotive pcmer, a qu&nty of shining 
whenever they please, of illuminating every body 
with which they come in contact ... all tbne ideas 
crowded upon us, and bade us admire the Creator^ 
even in His minutest works. ... I hope I shall not 
have formed too favourable an opinion of mv readers, 
if I expect that the generahty will sympauise with 
me in uiese feehngs. 

In Dusky Bay : 

We glided along by insensible denees, wafted by 
light airs past numerous rocky islands, each of which 
was covered with wood and smrubberies, where numer- 
ous evergreens were sweetly contrasted and mingled 
with the various shades of autumnal yellow. Flocks 
of aquatic birds csilivened the rocky shores, and the 
whole country resounded with the wild notes of the 
feathered tribe. . . • The view of rude sceneries 
in the style of Rosa, of antediluvian forests which 
clothed the rock, and of numerous riUs of water which 
everywhere rolled down the steep declivity, altogether 
conspired to complete our joy. 

Cascade Cove in New Zealand : 

This waterfall at a distance of a mile and a half 
seems to be but inconsiderable on account of its great 
elevation ; but, after climbing about 200 yards up- 
wards, we . . . found a view of gxeat beauty and 
grandeur before us. The first object which strikes 
the beholder is a clear column of water eight or ten 
yards in circumference, which is projected with great 
mipetuosity from the perpendicular rock at the height 
of 100 yaurds. Nearly at the fourth part of the wIkJo 
heip^ht this column meeting a part of the same rock, 
which now acquires a httle incnnation, spreads on its 
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btoad back into a limpid sheet oi about twenhr-five 
yards in width. Here its surface is curled, and dashes 
upon every little eminence in its rapid descent, till 
it is all collected in a fine basin about sixty yards 
in circuit, included on three sides by the natuzal walls 
of the rocky chasm, and in front by huge masses of 
stone irregularly piled above each othor. Between 
them the stream finds its way, and runs foaming with 
the greatest rapidity along the slope of the hiU to the 
sea. The whole neighbourhood of the cascade . . . 
is filled with a steam or watery vapour. . « • We 
. . . were struck with the sight of a most beautiful 
rainbow of a perfectly dicular form, produced by the 
meridian rays of the sun refracted in tne vapour of the 
cascade. 

The scenery on the left consists of st^ brown 
rocks fringed on the summits with overhanging shrubs 
and trees; the enchanting melody of various birds 
resounded on all sides, and completed the beauty of 
this wild and romantic spot. 

He described : ^ A waterspout, a phenomenon which 
carried so much terrific majesty in it, and connected, 
as it were, the sea witii the douds, made our oldest 
mariners uneasy and at a loss how to behave/ 

He begins his diary of August 1773 with 
O Taheite : 

It was one of those beautiful mornings which the 
poets of all nations have attempted to describe, when 
we saw the isle of O'Taheite within two miles before 
us. The east wind, which had carried us so far, was 
entirely vanished, and a faint breeze only wafted 
a delicious perfume from the land, and curled the 
surface of the sea. The mountains, clothed with 
forests, rose majestic in various spiry forms, on which 
we already perceived the light of the rising sun . . . 
everything seemed as yet asleep ; the morning scarce 
dawned, and a peaceful shade still rested on the land- 
scape. • • • 

This spot was one of the most beautiful I- had ever 
seen, and could not fail of bringing to remembrance 
the most fanciful descriptions of poets, which it 
eclipsed in beauty ; we had a prospect of the plain 
below us, and of the sea beyond it. In the shade of 
trees, whose branches hung over the water, we enjoyed 
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a pleasant gale, which tof tened the heat of the day ; 
and, amidst the solemn uniform noise of the waterfall, 
which was bnt seldom interrupted by the whistling of 
birds, we sat down. . . . 

We could have been well pleased to have passed 
the whole day in this retirement . . . however, feast- 
ing our eyes once more with the romantic scenery, we 
returned to the plain. 

It was such descriptions as thc^ which stimu- 
lated Humboldt* There is a breath of poetry in 
his writings ; his Views of Nature and Cosfiws give 
ample proof that love of Nature and knowledge of 
Nature can condition and deepen each other. 

It is not surprising that in the flood of scientific 
* Travels ' which followed, especially in imitation of 
Forster, there were some that laid claim to a wonder- 
ful grade of feeling. For example, the description of 
a day at the Ecjuator by von Spix and v. Martins 
in their Travels m Brazil in 1817 to 1820 : 



In these seas the sun rises from the ocean with great 
splendour, and gilds the clouds accumulated in the 
horizon, which in grand and various groups seem to 
present to the eye of the spectator continents with 
nigh mountains and valleys, with volcanoes and seas, 
m3rthological and other strange creations of fancy. 

The^ Isunp of day gradually rises in the transparent 
blue sky ; the damp grey f o^ subside ; the sea is calm 
or gea&y rises and tails, with a surface smooth as a 
mirror, m a regular motion. At noon a pale, faintly 
shining cloud rises, the herald of a sudden tempest, 
which at once disturbs the tranquillity of the sea. 
Thunder and lightning seem as if tney would split our 
planet ; but a heavy rain of a salt taste, pouring down 
•m the midst of roaring whirlwinds, puts an end to 
the raging of the elements, and sev^al semi-circular 
rainbows, extended over the ocean like gay triumphal 
arches, announce the peaceful termination of the great 
natural phenomenon. As soon as the air and sea nave 
recovered their equilibrium, the sky again shews its 
transparent azure. ... As the sun gradually sinks 
in the clouded horizon, the sea and sky assume a 
new dress, which is beyond description sublime and 
magnificent. The most brilliant red, ydlow, viokt, ia 
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infinite shades and contrasts, are poured out in pro- 
fusion over the azure of the firmament, and are reflected 
in still gayer variety from the surface of the water. 
The day departs amid continued lightning on the dusky 
horizon, while the moon in silent majesty rises from 
the unbounded ocean into the cloudless upper regions. 
Variable winds cool the atmosphere ; numerous falling 
stars, coming particularly from the south, shed a magic 
light ; the dark • blue firmament, reflected with tiie 
constellations on the untroubled bosom of the water, 
represents the ima^e of the wholly starry hemisphere ; 
and the ocean, agitated even by the udntest oreeze 
of the night, is changed into a sea of waving flre. • • . 
The variety of the light and foliage of the trees, which 
is seen in the forests, on the slopes of the mountains ; 
the blending of the most diverse colours, and the dark 
azure and transparency of the sky, impart to the land- 
scapes of the tropical countries a charm to which even 
the pencil of a Salvator Rosa and a Claude cannot do 
justice. • • • 

Except at noon, when all living creatures in the torrid 
zone seek shade and repose, and when a solenm silence 
is diffused over the scene, illumined by the dazzling 
beams of the sun, every hour of the day calls into 
action another race of animals. . . . When the sun 
goes down, most of the animals retire to rest . • . 
myriads of luminous beetles now begin to fly about 
like ignes fatui, and the blood-sucking bats hover like 
phantoms in the profound darkness of the night. . . • 
The traveller does not here meet with the impressions 
of those sublime and rugged high Alps of Europe, nor» 
on the other hand, those of a meaner nature ; but the 
character of these landscapes combines grandeur with 
simplicity and softness. . . . 

He who has not personally experienced the enchant- 
ment of tranquil moonlight nights in these happy 
latitudes can never be inspired, even by the most 
faithful description, with those feelings which scenes 
of such wondrous beauty excite in the mind of the 
beholder. 

A delicate transparent mist hangs over the countrv, 
the moon shines brightiy amid heavy and singularly 
grouped clouds, the outlmes of the objects illuminated 
by it are clear and well defined, while a magic twilight 
seems to remove from the eye those which are in 
shade. Scarce a breath of air is stirring, and the 
neighbouring mimosas, that have folded up their leaves 
to sleep, stand motionless beside the dark crowns of 
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the manga, the jaca, and the ethereal jambos ; or 
acMnetimes a sudden wind arises and the jmodless leaves 
ci the acaju mstle, the richly flowered gnunijama 
and pitanga let drop a fragrant shower of snow-white 
blossoms ; the crowns of the majestic palms wave 
slowly over the silent roof which they overshade» like 
a mnbd of peace and tranquillity. 

Shrill cries of the cicada, the grasshopper, and tree 
frog nkake an incessant hum, and produce by their 
monotony a pleasing melancholy. . . • Every half -hour 
difterent balsamic odours fill the air, and omer flowers 
alternately unfold their leaves to the night. . . • 
While the silent vegetable world, illuminated by scores 
of fireflies as by a thousand moving stars, charms the 
night by its delicate effluvia, brilliant lightnings play 
incessantly on the horizon, and elevate the mind in 
joyful adiniration to the stars, which, glowing in solemn 
silence in the firmament above the continent and ocean, 
fill the soul with a presentiment of still sublimer 
wonders. 

Travels by sea were described at much greater 
length and with much more effusion than travels 
by land ; one might infer from the silence of the 
people who moved about in Europe in the ^^t- 
eenth century, that no love of Nature existed. The 
extreme discomfort of the road up to a huiKked 
years ago may account for this silence within 
Germany. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu wrote in 1716 of 
Saxon Switzerland : 

We passed by moonshine the frightful precipices 
that divide Bohemia from Saxon^r, at the bottom of 
which runs the river Elbe ... in many places the 
road is so narrow that I could not discern an inch of 
space between the wheels and the precipice. . • . 

and her husband declared that 

he had passMsd the Alps five times in diflerent places, 
without having gone a road so dangerous. 

Scherr relates that in the late autmnn of 1721 
a citizen of Schwabisch-Gmtind travelled to Ell- 
wangen, a distance of eight hours* posting. 
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Before starting, he had a mass performed in St 
John's Church * for the safe conclusion of the coming 
journey.' He set ofi one Monday with his wife and 
a maid in a two-horse vehide called a small tilt 
waggon {Planwagelchen)y but in less than an hour the 
wheels stuck in mud, and the whole j>arty had to get 
out and push the carriage, up to their knees infilth. 
In the middle of the viQage of Boebingen the driver 
inadvertently drove the front left whed into a 
manure hole, the carriage was overturned, and the 
lady of the party had her nose and cheek badly 
grazed by the iron hoops. 

From Moeggelingen to Aalen they were obliged 
to use three horses, and yet it took fully six hours* 
so that the^ were obliged to spend the night there. 
Next morning thev set off early, and reached the 
village of Hofen by mid -day without acddents. 
Here for a time the travelling ceased, for a hundred 
paces beyond the village the carriage fell into a 
puddle, and they were all terribly soiled ; the maid's 
right shoulder was dislocated, and the manservant's 
h^d injured. The axle of one of the wheels was 
broken, and a horse completely lamed m the left 
forefoot. They had to put up a second time for the 
night, leave horses, carriage, man, and maid in Hofen, 
and hire a rack waggon, in which at last, pitifully 
shaken, they reached the gates of Ellwangen on 
Wednesday at vesper bells. 

When Eva Konig, Lessing's fiancie, was on her 
way from Brunswick to Nuremberg in 1772, she 
wrote to him from Rattelsdorf (two miles north of 
Bamberg), on February 28th, as follows : 

Yen will certainly never in your life have heard 
of a village called Kattebdorf ? We have been in it 
already twenty-^four horns, and who knows if we shall 
not have to stay four times as long 1 It depends on 
the Maine, whether it f aUs or not ; as it is now, one 
could not cross it, even if one dared to. I have never 
in my life met with so many hindrances, so many 
dangers and hardships, as 00 this journey* I can 
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hardlv think of any misfortanes which we have not 
already had. 

She eoes on to describe that in thirty-eight hours 
two aides and two poles had been broken, tiie horses 
had bolted with tiiem, one horse had fallen and 
died, and so on; on March 2nd they were still 
prisoners in the wretched village. 

In 1750 a day's journey was still reckoned at five 
miles, two hours to the nule ; and when in July 1750 
Klopstock travelled with Gleim from Halberstadt 
[ to Magdeburg in a Ught carriage drawn by four 
horses, at the rate of six ^liles in six hours, he 
thought this speed remarkable enough to merit 
comparison with the racing in the Ol3anpian games. 
People of any pretensions shunned the discomforts 
of travelling on foot — ^the bad roads, the insecurity, 
the dirty inns, and the rough treatment in them ; 
to walk abroad in good (^thes and admire the 
scenery was an unknown thin^. (G. Frejrtag.) . 

It was only after the widemng of thoroughfares^ 
the invention of steamboats (the first was on the 
Weser 1827) and railways (1835), that travelling 
became commoner and more popular, and feeling 
for Nature was therebv increased. 

After the Swiss Alps had been discovered for them, 
people began to feel interest in their native moun- 
tains ; Zimmermann led the way with his observa- 
tions on a journey in the Harz 1775, and Gatterer 
m 1785 published A Guide to TraveUing in the Hart 
in five volumes. 

In 1806 appeared Nicolas's Guide to Switzerland^ 
in 1777 J. T. Volkmar*s Journey to the Riesengebirge^ 
and before long each Uttle country and province, 
be it Weimar, Mecklenburg, or the Mark, had dis- 
covered a Switzerland within its own boundaries, 
with moimtains as much like the Swiss Alps as a 
charming little girl is like a giant. 

It was the opening of men's eyes to the charms 
of romantic scenery at home. 



FOR THE ROMANTIC aS; 

The Isle of Riigen too, Swedish at that time, with 
its striking contrasts of deep blue bays and inlets, 
chalk rocks and beech woods, came into fashion with 
lovers of Nature, especially after the road from 
Sagard to Stubbenkamer had been improved** — so 
much so, in fact, that in 1805 Griimbke was com- 
plaining that many people only went there to feast, 
not to enjoy the scene : 

You know I am no foe to pleasure, and appreciate 
my food and drink after physical exertion as much as 
any one ; but it is desecration to make that the main 
object here. In this dreadfully beautiful wilderness* 
under these green corridors of beeches, on the battle- 
ments of this ereat dazzling temple, before this huge 
azure mirror of the sea, only high and serious thoughts 
should find a place — ^the whole scene, stamped as it is 
with majesty and mystery, seems designed to attract 
the mind to the hidden hfe of the unending vrorld 
around it. For this, solitude and rest are necessary 
conditions, hence one must visit Stubbenkamer either 
alone or with intimate and congenial friends. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE UNIVERSAL PANTHEISTIC FEEUNG OF 

MODERN TIMES 



The eighteenth ceiittiry» so proudly 
as the century of Frederic the Great and Maiia 
Theresa, Kant and Lessing, Rousseau and V(dtaire, 
the age of enlightenmenti and, above all, of the 
Revolution, was the most sentimental period in 
history. Its feeling for Nature bore the same stamp. 
Many of the Anacreontists and Gottingen poets, as 
well as Klopstock, shewed genuine enthusiasm ; but 
thdr horizon was narrow, and though F. Stolbeig 
sang of the sea and his native mountains, most c3 
them only rang the changes on moonlight and star- 
light, pastoral idylls, the joys of spring, and winter 
excursions on the ice. Even Rousseau, the^prophet 
of high mountains, was the child of the same senti- 
ment, self-adoring time ; a morbid strain, call it 
misanthropy, melancholy, what you will, underlay 
all his passion for Nature. It was Goethe who 
dissolved the spell which lay over the world, and, 
although bom into the days of beautiful souls, 
moon^ine poets, seraphic heaven stormers, pastoral 
poems, and La Nouvale Hihise^ ennobled and puii- 
ned the tone of the day and freed it from convention ! 

It was by dint of his genius for expression, the 
gift of finding the one right word, that he became 
the world's greatest lyiist : what he felt became a 
poem, what he saw a picture. 

To see and to fashion into poetry were one with 
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him, whereas his predecessors had called out the 
whole artillery of Olympus — nymphs. Oreads, Chloe, 
Hiyllis, Damon, Aurora, Echo, and ^phyr — even 
the still heavier ordnance of the old Teutonic 
gods and half-gods, only to repeat stereotj^ped ideas, 
and produce descriptions of scenery, without Ijnric 
thought and feeling. 

But Goethe's genius passed through very evident 
stages of development, and found forerunners in 
Lessin^ and Herder. 

Lessmg's mind was didactic and critical, not lyric, 
so that his importance here is a negative one. In 
la3dng down the limits of poetry and painting in 
Laocoofty he attacked the error of his day which 
used poetry for pictures, debasing it to mere 
descriptions of seasons, places, plants, etc. 

He was dealing with fundamental principles when 
he said : 

Simonides called painting dumb poetry, and poetry 
speaking painting ; but . . . many modem critics have 
orawn the crudest conclusions possible from this agree* 
ment between painting and poetry. At one time they 
confine poetry within the narrow limits of paintun^, 
and at another allow painting to fill the whole widte 
sphere of poetry. . . . This fault-finding criticism has 
partially misled the virtuosos themselves. In poetry 
a fondness for description, and in painting a ^sincy 
for sdlegory, has arisen from the desire to make the one 
a speaJdng picture without really knowing what it can 
and ought to paint, and the other a dumb poem without 
having considered in how far painting can express 
universal ideas without abandomng its proper sphere 
and degenerating into an arbitrary method of writing. 
. . . Since the artist can use but a single moment 
of ever-changing Nature, and the painter must further 
confine his study of this one moment to a single point 
of view, while tneir works are made not simply to be 
looked at, but to be contem^^ted long and often, 
evidently the most fruitful moment and the most fruit- 
ful aspect must be chosen. Now that only is fruitful 
which aUows free play to the imagination. The more 
we see, the more we must be able to imagine ; and the 
more we imagine, the more we must think we see. 
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And against descriptive poetry he said : 

When a poetaster, ssiys Horace, can do nothing dse, 
he f aUs to describing a grove, an altar, a brook winding 
through pleasant meadows, a rushing river, or a rain- 
bow. Pope expressly enjoined upon every one who 
would not prove himself unworthy the name of poet, to 
abandon as early as possible this fondness for descrip- 
tion. A merely descriptive poem he declared to be a 
feast made up of sauces. 

Acute as his distinction was between poetry as 
the representative art of actions in time, and paint- 
ing as the representative art of bodies in space, he 
did not give due value to lyhc feding or landscai>e 
painting.^ They belong to a region in which his 
sharp, critical acumen was not at home. 

But his discussions established the position that 
external objects of any sort, including Nature in all 
her various shapes, are not proper subjects for 
poetry when taken as Thomson, Brookes, and Haller 
took them, by themselves alone, but must first be 
imbued with human feeling. And the same holds 
good of landscape painting. Goethe's l)nics are 
the most perfect examples of this blending of the 
outer and inner world. 

Lessing's criticisms had a salutary, emancipating 
effect upon prevalent taste ; but a more positive 
influence came into play through Herder's warm 
predilection for the popmar songs, which had been 
so long neglected, and for all that rises, as in the 
Psalms, Homer, Shakespeare, Ossian, from primitive 
sources of feeling, and finds spontaneous expression 
in poetry. The effect of his pioneering was marked, 
especially upon Goethe. Herder understood ihe 
revulsion of feeling from the unnatural restraint 
of the Pigtail penod, and while holding up the 
mirror to his own day, he at the same time led its 
taste and the expression of it towards what was 
simple and natural, by disclosing the treasures 
which lay hidden in the poetry of the people. The 
lyric was freed from the artificiality and convention 
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which had so long ruled it, and although he did 
not carry out his plan of a history of poetry, his 
collections and his profound remarks upon them 
were of great service, sowing a seed that bore fruit 
in succeMing daj^. 

The popular songs to him were children of the 
same mother as the plants and flowers. * All the songs 
of such unlettered folk,' ' he said, * weave a living 
world around existing objects, actions, and events. 
How rich and mamfold they all become ! And 
the eye can actually see them, the mind realize 
them ; they are set m motion. The different parts 
of the song are no more connected together than the 
trees and bushes in a wood, the roa^ in a desert, 
or the scenes depicted.' In another place ' he put 
the history of feeling for Nature very tersdyi 
* There is no doubt that the spirit of man is maxle 
gentler by studying Nature. What did the claries 
aim at in their Georgics, but under various shapes 
to make man more humane and raise him gradually 
to order, industry, and prosperity, and to the power 
to observe Nature ? . . .' Hence, when poetry re- 
vived in the Middle Ages, she soon recollected 
the true land of her birth among the plants and 
flowers. The Provencal and the romantic poets . 
loved the same descriptions. Spenser, for instance, 
has charming stanzas about beautiful wilds with 
their streams and flowers ; Cowley's six books on 
plants, vegetables, and trees are written with extra- 
ordinary affection and a superfluity of imagination ; 
and of our old Brockes, Gessner sa3rs : * He observed 
Nature's many beauties down to their finest 
minutiae, the smallest things move his tender feel- 
ings ; a dewdrop on a blade of grass in the 
sunshine inspires him. His scenes are often too 
laboured, too wide in scope, but still his poems are 
a storehouse of pictures direct from Nature. Haller's 
AlpSy Kleist's poems and Gessner's, Thomson's 
SeasonSy speak for themselves.' 



.« 
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^He delighted in Shaftesbury's praises of Nature 
as the good and beautiful in the Moralists^ and 
translate it* ; in fact, in Herder we have already 
an aesthetic cult of the beauties of Nature. 

After the moral disquisitions of Pope, Addison, 
Shaftesbury, etc.. Nature's influence on man, moral 
and aesthetic, became, as we have already seen, a 
favourite theme in Germany too, both in pious and 
rationaUstic circles * ; but tiiere are few traces of 
any aesthetic analysis. 

The most important one was Kant's, in his 
Observations on the Beautiful and Subtime in 1764. 
He distinguished, in the finer feeling for Nature, 
a feeling for the sublime and a feeling for the 
beautiful. 

Both touch us pleasantly, but in different ways. 
\ The sight of a mountain with a snowy peak reaching 
above the clouds, the account of a storm . . . these 
excite pleasure, but mixed with awe; while flowery 
meadows, vaUeys with winding streams and covered 
by browsing herds, a description of £l3rsium, . . . 
also cause pleasant feelings, but of a gay and radiant 
kind. To appreciate the first sensations adequately^ 
we must have a feeling for the sublime ; to appreciate 
the second, a feeling for the beautiful. 

He mentioned tall oaks, lonely shades in con- 
secrated groves, and night-time, as sublime ; day, 
beds of flowers, low hedges, and trees cut into 
shapes, as beautiful. 

Minds which possess the feeling for the sublime 
are incUned to lofty thoughts of mendship, scorn of 
the world, etemily, by the quiet stillness of a summer 
evening, when the twinklmg starlight breaks the 
darkness. The light of day impels to activity and 
cheerfulness. The sublime soothes, the beautiful 
stimukites. 

He goes on to subdivide the sublime : 

>^ This feeling is sometimes accompanied by honor or 
by dejection, sometimes merely by quiet admiration, 
at other times by a sense of wide-spread beauty. I 

'^ wiU call the first the terrible, the second the noble, the 
third the splendid sublime. 
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Profound solitude is sublime, but in a terrible way. 
This is why great deserts, like the Desert of Gamo 
in Tartary, have always been the supposed abode of 
fearful ^ades, hobgoblins, and ghostly spectres. The 
sublime is always great and simple ; the beautiful may 
be small, daborate, and ornamental. 

He tried, too, to define the romantic in Nature, 
though very vaguely : 

The dreadful variety of the sublime, when quite 
unnatural, is adventurous. When sublimity or beauty 
is excessive, it is called romantic. 

In his KaUigone, which appeared in 1800, Herder 
quoted Kant in maJdng one of the characters say, 
^ One calls dav beautiful, night sublime,' and tried 
to carry the idea a step further ; ^ The sublime and 
beautiful are not opposed to each other, but stem 
and boughs of a tree whose top is the most sublimely 
beautiful of all,' that is the romantic. In the same 
book he attempted to analyze his impressions of 
Nature, calling a rugged place odious, an insig- 
nificant one without character tedious. ^In the 
presence of great mountains,' he says, *the ^irit 
IS filled with bold aspirations, whereas in gentle 
valleys it lies quiet.' Harmony in variety was 
his ideal, Uke the sea in storm and calm. *An 
ocean of beautiful forms in rest and movement.' 

And in reference to the contrast between a place 
made * dreadful and horrible ' b)^ a torrent dashing 
over rocks and a quiet and charming valley, he said : 
* These changes follow unalterable laws, which are 
recognized by our minds, and in harmony with our 
feelings.' H!e saw the same order in vanety among 
plants, from the highest to the lowest, from palm 
tree to moss. In the second part of the book he 
gave an enthusiastic description of the sublime in 
sky and sea. 

His beautiful words on the inspiration of Nature 
shew his insight into her relation to the poet soul 
of the people ; 



! '.1 
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^ Everything in Nature must be inspired by life, or it 
does not move me, I do not feel it. The cooling zeph]^ 
and the morning sunbeam, the wind blO¥dng through 
the trees, and the fragrant carpet of flowers, must cool, 
warm, pervade us — ^then we fed Nature. The poet does 
not say he feels her, unless he feels her intensely, living, 
) ralpitating and pervading him, like the wild Nature of 
' Ossian, or the soft luxuriant Nature of Theocritus and 
the Orientals. In Nature, the more varieties the better ; 
for instance, in a beautiful counby I rustle with the 
wind and become alive (and give liie — inspire), I inhale 
fragrance and exhale it with the flowers ; I dissolve 
in water ; I float in the blue sky ; I feel all these 
feelings. 

Herder touched the lyre himself with a skilful 
hand. Thought predominated with him, but he 
could make Nature live in his song.^ ' I e;reet thee, 
thou wing of heaven,' he sane; to the lark ; and to 
the rainbow, * Beautiful child of the sun, picture 
and hope over dark douds . . . hopes are colours, 
are broken sun-ra}^ and the children of tears, truth 
is the sun.* 
^ In By Ike Sea at Naples he wrote : 

A-weary of the summer's fiery brand, 

I sat me down beside the cooling sea. 

Where the waves heaving, roUed and kissed the 
strand 

Of the grey shore, . . . 

And over me, high over in the air. 

Of the blue skyey vault, rustled the tree . • . 
leen of all trees, slender and beautiful, 
le pine tree, lifting me to golden dreams. 



Th< 



In Recollections of Naples : 

Yes I they are gone, those happy, happy hours. 
Joyous but short, by Posilippo s bay ! 
Sweet dream of sea and lake, of rock and hill, 
Grotto and island, and the mirrored sun 
In the blue water — ^thou hast passed away I 



and 



When the glow of evening softly fades 

From the stUl sea, and with her gleaming host 

The moon ascends the sky. 
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Night is very poetic : 

And comest thou again. 
Thou Mother of the stars and heavenly thoughts ? 
Divine and quiet Mother, comest thou ? 
The earth awaits thee, from thy chalice cup 
But one drop of thy heavenly dew to quafi. 
Her flowers bend low their heads ; 
And with them, satiate with vision, droops 
My overcharged soul. . . . 
O starry goddess with the crown of gold. 
Upon whose wide-spread sable' mantle gleam 
A thousand worlds • . . 
Silence divine, that filleth all the world. 
Flowing so softly to the eternal shores 
Of an eternal universe. ... \ 

And in St John^s Night, he exdaims : 
Infinite, ah I inexhaustible art thou. Mother Nature ! "^ 

Like the rest, Herder suffered from the over- - 
sensitiveness of his day. His correspondence with his 
fiancie shews this'; one sees Rousseau's influence: 

My pleasantest hours are when, quite alone, I walk 
in a charming wood close to Buckeburg, or he upon a 
wall in the shade of my garden, or lastly, for we have 
had capital moonlight for three nights, and the last was 
the best of all, when I enjoy these hours of sweetly 
sleeping night with all the songs of the nightingale. 

I reckon no hours more delightful than those of gyeen | 
sohtude. I Uve so romantically alone, and among woods ' "^^ 
anSTchurches, as only poets, lovers, and philosophers 
can live. 

And his fiancie wrote : 

'Tis all joy within and around me since I have known 
thee, my best beloved : every plant and flower, every- 
thing in Nature, seems beautiful to me. 

and 

I went early to my little room ; the moon was quite | 
covered by clouds, and the night so melancholy from , 
the croaking of the frogs, that I could not leave the 
window for a Ions time : my whole soul was dark and 
doudy; I thought of thee, my dear one, and that 
tiiought, that sigh, reduced me to tears. 
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and 

Do you Uke the ears of wheat so much ? I never 
pass a cornfield without stroking them. 

Goethe focussed all the ra}rs of feeling for Nature 
which had found lyrical expression before him, and 
purged taste, beginning with his own, of its un- 
natural and sicldy elements. So he became the 
liberating genius of modem culture. Not only did 
German lyric poetry reach its climax in him ; but 
he was the most accurate, individual, and universal 
interpreter of German feding for Nature. 

His wide original mind kept open house for the 
most diverse elements of feeling, and exercised an 
I ennobling control upon each and all at will ; Homer's 
j naivete, Shakespeare's sympathy, Rousseau's en- 
! thusiasm, even Ossian's melancholy, found room 
' there. 

While most love lyrics of his day were false in 
feeling, mere raving extravagances, and therefore 
poor in those metaphors and comparisons which 
prove sympathy between Nature and the inner life, 
^, it coukl be said of him that ' Nature wished to know 
what she looked like, and so she created Goethe.' 
He was the microcosm in which the macrocosm of 
modem times was reflected. 

He was more modem and universal than any of 
his predecessors, and his insight into Nature and 
love for her have been rarely equalled in later days. 
He did not Uve, like so many of the elegiac and 
idyllic poets of the eighteenth century, a mere dream- 
li^ of the imagination : Goethe stood firmly rooted 
; among the actualities ; from boyhood up, as he said 
; in Wdhfheit und DicfUung, he had * a warm 
feding for all objective things.' 

No poet, Klopstock not excepted, was richer in 
verbal invention, and many of the phrases and 
epithets which he coined form in themselves very 
striking evidence (which is lost in translati(Mi) of 
his dose and original observation of Nature, 
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He has many beautiful comparisons to Nature : 
His lady-love is * brightly beautiful, as morning 
clouds on yonder height.' 

^ I was wont to look at thee as one looks at the 
stars and moon, deUghting in thee without the most 
distant wish in my quiet breast to possess thee.' 

* I give kisses as the spring ^ves flowers.' 

* My feeling for thee was like seed, which ger- 
minates slowly in winter, but ripens quickly in 
summer.' 

The stars move * with flower feet.' 

The graces are ' pure as the heart of the waters, as 
the marrow of earth/ 

A deUcate poem is a rainbow only existing against 
a dark ground. 

In Stella : 

Thou dost not feel what heavenly dew to the thirsty 
it is, to return to thy breast ixom the sandy desert 
world. 

I felt free in soul, free as a spring morning. 

In Faust : 

The cataract bursting through the rocks is the image 
of human efiort : its coloured r^ection the image of 
life. 

When Werther feels himself trembling between 
existence and non-existence, everything around him 
sinking away, and the world perishing with him : 

The past flashes like Hghtning over the dark abyss \ 
of the future. 

These are among his still more numerous 
metaphors : 

A sea of folly, an ocean of fragrance, the waves 
of battle, the stream of genius, the tiger daw of 
despair, the sun-ray of the past. Iphigenia says to 
Orestes : 

O let the pure breath of love blow lightly on thy 
heart's flame and cool it. 
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and Eleonora complains about Tasso : 

Let him go I But what twilight falls round me now ! 
FormerlY tiae stream carried us along upon the light 
waves without a rudder. 

In Goethe we see very clearly how the inner life, 
under the pressure of its own intensity, will, so 
to speak, overflow into the outer world, making 
that live in its turn ; and how this is especiaUy the 
case when the amorous passion is present to add 
its impetus to feeling, and attribute its own fervour 
to all around. 

May Sangi On the Lake^ Ganymede^ are instances 
of this. 

Ganymede : 

Oh, what a glow 

Around me in morning's 

Blaze thou diffusest. 

Beautiful spring ! 
With the rapture of love hut intenser, 
Intenser and deeper and sweeter. 
Nestles and creeps to my heart 

The sensation divine 

Of thy fervour eternal. 

Oh, thou unspeakahly fair ! 

Beautiful personifications abound : 

The sun is proudly throned in heaven. 

The flowing sun gazes at the rugged peak or 
charms it with fiery love. 

Or bathes like the moon in the ocean. 

The parting glance of Mother Sun broods on the 
grapes. 

* Morning came frightening away Ught sleep with 
its footsteps.' 

* The young day arose with dehght.* 

The moon : * Thou spreadest thy glance soothingly 
over my abodeu' 

On a cloudy night : * Evening already rocked 
, earth, and night hung on the moimtains ; from a 
; hiU of clouds the moon looked mournfully out of 
the mist.* 
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* The lofty stars turn their dear eyes down to me.' 
Even the rock lives : * The hard rock opens its 
bosom, not envjnj^ earth its deep spring.' 
V The stream : * Tnou huniest on with joyful light 
mood ; see the rock spring bright with tne glance 
of the stars, yet no shady valley, no flowers make 
him tarry ... his course winds downwards to the 
plain, then he scatters in deUghtful spray^ in doud 
waves . . • foams gloomily to the ab3^ss/ 

With gradual step from out the far-ofi grey, 

Self-h^:alded draws on the storm. 

Birds on the wing fly low across the water, weighted 

down. 
And seamen hasten to reef in the ^ail 
Before its stubborn wrath. 

His flowers are alive : 

The beauteous snowdrops 
Droop o'er the plain. 
The crocus opens 
Its glowing bud . . • 
Wii£ saucy gesture 
Primroses flaxe. 
And roguish violets 
Hidden with care. 

But these are only examples. To obtain a dear 
idea of Goethe's attitude, we must take a more 
general survey of his work, for his poetic rdation- 
ship to Nature, like his mental devdopment in 
general, passed through various stages of growth. 
That it was a warm one even in youth is shewn by 
the letter in 1766 from Leipzig • : 

You live contented in M. I even so here. Lonely, 
lonely, altogether lonely. Dearest Riese, this lonefi- 
ness has impressed my soul with a certain sadness. 

This solitary joy is mine. 

When far apstrt from all mankind. 

By shady brook-side to recline, 

And keep my loved ones in my mind. • • 
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He goes on with these lines : 

Then is my heart with sorrow filled, 

Sad is mine e3re. 

The flooded brook now rages by. 

That heretofore so gently rilled. 

No bird sings in the bashes now, 

The tree so green is dry. 

The zephyr which on me did blow 

So cheering, now storms northerly. 

And scattered blossoms bears on high. 

He was already in full sympathy with Nature. 
A few of his earner poems " shew prevalent taste, 
the allusions to Zephyr and Lima, for instance, in 
Night; but they are followed by lines which are 
all his own. 

He had an incomparable way of striking the chords 
of love and Nature together. 

Where his lady-love dwells, * there is love, and 
goodness is Nature.' He thinks of her 

When the bright sunlight shimmers 

Across thQ sea. 
When the clear fountain in the moonbeam glimmers. 

Thou art seductive and charming ; flowers. 
Sun, moon, and stars only worship thee. 

There is passionate feeling for Nature in the May 
Song of his Sesenheimer period : 

How gloriously gleameth 

All Nature to me I 

How bright the sun beameth. 

How fresh is the lea 1 

White blossoms are bursting 

The thickets .among, 

And all the gay greenwood 

Is ringing with song ! 

There's radiance and rapture 

That nought can destroy. 

Oh earth, in thy sunshine. 

Oh heart, in thy joy. 

Oh love ! thou enclianter 

So golden and bright. 

Like the red clouds of morning 

That rest on yon hdght. 



I 
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It is thou that art clothing 
The fields and the bowers* 
And everywhere breathing 
The incense of flowers. 

Looking back in old age to those happy da}rs of 
youth, he saw in memory not only Frraerica but 
the scenery around her. He said {Wahrheit und 
Dichtung) : * Her figure never looked more charming 
than when she was moving along a raised footpath ; 
the charm of her bearing seemed to vie with the 
flowering ground, and the indestructible cheerful- 
ness of her face with the blue sky.' In Alsace he 
wrote : 

One has only to abandon oneself to the present in 
order to enjoy the charms of the sky, the glow of the 
rich earth, the mild evenings, the warm nights, at the 
side of one's love, or near her. 

and one of the poems to Frederica says : 

The world lies round me buried deep in mist, but 
In one glance of thine Ues sunshine and happiness. 

There is a strong pulse of Uf e — hf e that overflows 
into Nature — ^in The Departure : 

To horse ! Away, o'er hill and steep. 
Into the saddle bhthe I spring ; 
The eve was cradling earth to sleep, ^ 
And night upon the mountains hung. . 
With robes of mist around him set. 
The oak IDce some huge giant stood. 
While, with its hundred eyes of jet, 
Peer'd darkness from the tangled wood. 
Amid a bank of clouds the moon 
A sad and troubled glinuner shed ; 
The wind its chilly wings unclosed, 
And whistled wildly round my head. 
Night framed a tiiousand phantoms dire. 
Yet did I never droop nor start; 
Within my veins what living fire ! 
What quenchless glow within my heart ! 

And very Hke it, though in a minor key, is the 
Elegy which begins, * A tender, youthful trouble.' 
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He tells in Wahrheit und Dichtung how he found 
coiAiort for his love troubles in Frankfort : 

They were accustomed to call me, on account of 
wandering about the district, the 'wanderer.' In 
producing that cabn for the mind, which I felt under 
the open sky, in the vaUeys, on the heights, in the 
fields, and in the woods, the situation of Frankfort was 
serviceable. . . • On the settins^ in of winter a new 
world was revealed to us, since I at once determined 
to skate. . . . For this new joyous activity we were 
also indebted to Klopstock, to ms enthusiasm for this 
happy species of motion. ... To pass a splendid 
Sunday thus on the ice did not satisfy us, we continued 
in movement late into the night. . . . The f uU moon 
rising from the clouds, over the wide nocturnal 
meadows which were frozen into fields of ice, the night 
breeze which rustled towards us on our course, the 
solemn thunder of the ice which sunk as the water 
decreased, the strange echo of our own movements, 
^ rendered the scenes of Oasian just present to our 
minds. 

His attachment, to Lotte, stirred far deeper feel- 
ings than the earUer ones to Frederica and Lilli : 

(If I, my own dear Lilli, loved thee not. 
How should I joy to view this scene so fair ! 
And yet if I, sweet Lilli, loved thee not. 
Should I be happy here or anywhere ?) 

and drew him correspondingly nearer to Nature. 

I There is no book m any language which so Uves 

I and moves and has its being in Nature as Werther?^ 

In Wahrheit und Dichtung Goethe said of the * strange 

element ' in which Wertf^ was designed and written : 

I sought to £ree myseU internally from aU that was 
foreign to me, to regard the external with love, and to 
V' aUow all beings, from man downwards, as low as they 

were comprehensible, to act upon me, each after its own 
kind. Thus arose a wonderful affinity with the single 
objects of Nature, and a hearty concord,''a harmony 
with the whole, so that every change, whether of place or 
region, or of the times of the day and year, or wnatever 
else could happen, affected me in the deepest manner. 
The glance of the painter associated itself with that of 
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the poet ; the beautiful rural landscape, animated by 
the pleasant river, increased my love of solitude and 
favoured my silent observations as they extended on 
all sides. 

The strong influence of La Nouvelle HSloise.upon 
Werther was very evident, but there was a marked 
difference between Goethe's feeling for Nature and 
Rousseau's. Rousseau had the painter's eye, but -^ 
not the keen poetic vision. 

Goethe's romances are pervaded by the penetrat- 
ing quality peculiar to his nation, and by virtue of 
which in Werthei^ the outer world, the scenery, was 
not used as framework, but was always interwoven i| 
with the hero's mood. The contrast between culture 
and Nature is always marked in Rousseau, and his 
reli^on was deism ; Goethe resolves Nature into 
feehng, and his reUgion was a growing pantheism. ' 
As a work of art, Werther is excellent. La NouvMe 
Hihise is not. Goethe used his hero's bearing 
towards Nature with marvellous effect to indicate 
the turns and changes of his moods, just as he in- \ 
dicated the threatening calamity ana the growing 
apprehension of it by skilful stress laid upon some ; 
of her Uttle traits — ^a faculty which only Theodore 1 1 
Storm among later poets has caught from him. > 

The growth of amorous passion is portrayed as 
an elementary force, and the revolutionary dement 
in the book really consists in the strength of this 
passion and the assertion of its natural rights. 
Everything artificial, forced, conventional, in 
thought, act, and feeUng — and what at that time 
was not ? — ^was repugnant to Werther ; what he 
liked most of all was the simpUdty of children 
and uneducated people. 

Nothing distrcisses me more than to see men torment 
each othec.; particularly when in the flower of their 
age, in the very season of i>leasure, they waste their 
few short days of sunshine in quarrels and disputes, 
and only perceive their error wnen it is too late to 
repair it. 
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To such intoise S3mipathy as this, all that had 
been song ere now by German poets had to give place. 
Nature, which hitherto had played no rSle at all in 
fiction, not even among the EngUsh, vras Werther's 
truest and most intimate friend. 

Werther is sensitive and sentimental, though in 
a sii^;le-hearted way, with a sentimentality that 
reminds us more and more, as the story proceeds, 
of the gloomy tone of Ossian and Young. He is 
a thoroughly original character, who feels that he 
is right so to be ; and although he falls a prey to 
his melancholy, yet there is much more force and 
thought in his outpourings than in all the moonshine 
tirades that preceded him. It is the work of a true 
poet, in the best days of a brilliant youth. 

Werther, like Rousseau, was happiest in solitude. 
Solitude, in the * place Uke paradise,' was precious 
balm to his feeling heart, which he considers ^ like 
a sick child ' ; and the * warm heavenly imagination 
of the heart' illuminates Nature round him — his 
•favourite valley,' the * sweet ^ring morning,' 
Nature's ' unspeakable beauty.* lie was absorbed 
in artistic feelmg, though he could not draw ; * I 
could not draw them, not a stroke, and have never 
been a greater artist than at that moment.' His 

Sower lay in imbuing his whole subject with feeling ; 
e felt the heart of Nature beating, and its echo m 
his own breast. 

When the lovely valley teems with vapour around me, 
and the meridian sun strikes the upper surface of the 
impenetrable foliage of my trees, and but a few stiuy 
gleams steal into the inner sanctuary, then I throw 
myself down in the tall grass by the trickling stream ; 
and as I he close to the earth, a thousand unknown 
plants discover themselves to me. When I hear the 
buzz of the Uttle world among the stalks, and grow 
jj^miMsLT with the countless indescribable forms of the 
insects and flies, then I feel the presence of the Almiffhty 
who formed us in His own image, and the bream of 
that universal love which bears and sustains us, as it 
floats around us in an eternity of bhss ; and then, my 
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friend, when darkness overspreads my e3res, and heaven \ 
and earth seem to dwell m my soul and absorb its 
power, like the idea of a beloved mistress, then I often 
long and think : O that ^rou could describe tiiese con- 
ceptions, that you could impress upon paper all that 
lives so full and warm within you, uiat it might be the 
mirror of your soul, as your soul is the mirror of the 
infinite Goal 

1 my friend ! but it is too much for my strength. 
I sink under the weight of the grandeur of these 
visions. 

Werther could not express all his love for Nature, ; 
but the secret of it lay in the power to bring his 
own world of thought and feeling into communion 
with her, and so give her speech. He divined some- 
thing immortal in her akin to himself. ' The true/ 
feeling of Nature,* he said, *is love.* He pouredi 
* the stream of his genius * over her, and she be- 
came * dear and familiar * to him. . . . The simple 
homely scenery deUghted him — ^the valley, the brook, 
the fine walnut trees. 

When I go out at sunrise in the morning to Walheim, 
and with my own hands gather the peas m the garden, 
which are to serve for my dinner ; when I sit down to 
shell them and read my Homer during the intervals, and 
then, selecting a saucepan from the kitchen, fetch my 
own butter, put my mess on the fire, cover it up. . . . 
Nothing fills me with a more pure and genuine sense of 
happiness than those traits of patriarchal life, which, 
thank heaven, I can imitate without affectation. 

With the growth of his love-passion his feeling 
for Nature increased ; on July 24th he wrote : 

I never felt happier, I never understood Nature 
better, even down to the veriest stem or smallest blade 
of grass. 

Then Albert came on the scene, and love became 
a torment, and Nature a tormentor : * 

Augi4St 18. — ^Must it ever be thus, that the source of 
our happiness must also be the fountain of our misery ? 
The fuU and ardent sentiment which animated my 
heart with the love of Nature, overwhelming me with 
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a torrent of delight, and which broaght all panulise 
before me, has now become an insupportable torment, 
a demon which perpetaally pursues and harasses me. 
When in bye-gone oays I gazed from these rocks upon 
yonder mountains across the river and upon the green 
flowery vadley before me, and saw all nature buading 
and bursting around — ^the hills clothed from foot to 
peak with tall thick forest trees, the valleys in all their 
varied windings shaded with the lovehest woods, and 
the soft river ghding along amongst the lisping reeds, 
mirroring the beautiful clouds which the soft evening 
breeze wafted across the sky — ^when I heard the groves 
about me melodious with Ihe music of birds, and saw 
the million swarms of insects dancing in the last golden 
beams of the sun, whose setting rays awoke the hum- 
ming beetles from their grassy beds, whilst the subdued 
tumult around directed my attention to the ground, 
and I there observed the arid rock compelled to ykiLd 
nutriment to the dry moss, whilst the heath flouruhed 
upon the barren sands below me--all this displayed 
to me the inner warmth which animates all Nature, 
and filled and glowed within my heart I felt myself 
exalted by this overflowing fulness to the perception 
of the Godhead, and the ^orious forms of an infinite 
<. universe became visible to my souL . . . From the 
', inaccessible mountains across the desert, which no 
mortal foot has trod, far as the confines of the unknown 
ocean, breathes the spirit of the eternal Creator, and 
every atom to which He has given existence finds favour 
in His sight. Ah ! how often at that time has the 
flight of a bird soaring above my head inspired me with 
the desire of being transported to the shcxres of the 
immeasurable waters, there to <}uafi the pleasure of life 
from the foaming goblet of the mfinite, and to partake, 
if but for a moment, even with the confined powers of 
my soul, the beatitude of the Creator, who acconiplishes 
all things in himself and through himself. ... It is as 
if a curtain had been drawn from before my e3res. . . . 
My heart is wasted by the thought of that destructive 
power which Hes concealed in every part of universal 
nature — ^Nature has formed nothing that does not 
consume itself and every object near it ; so thai^ sur- 
rounded by earth, and air, and all the active powers, 
I wander on my way with aching heart, and the universe 
is to me a fearful monster, for ever devouring its own 
offisprin£[. ... If in such moments I find no S3nnpa1J^y 
... I either wander through the coimtry, dimb some 
precipitous clifl, or force a patii through the trackless 
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thicket, where I am lacerated and torn by thorns and 
briars, and thence I find relief. 

Then, as he was going away, he felt how sjrm- 
pathetic the place had been to him : 

I was walking up and down the very avenne which 
was so dear to me— a secret sympathy had frequently 
drawn me thither. . . . 

the moon rose from behind a hill, increasing his 
mdandioly , and Charlotte put his feeling into words, 
saying (Uke Klopstock) : 

September 10. — ^Whenever I walk by moonlight, it 
brings to my remembrance aU my[ beloved and 
depsurted friends, and I am filled with thoughts of 
death and futurity. 

Even in his misery he realises the xapisyotov of 
Euripides, Petrarch's dolendi voluptas — ^the Wonne 
det Wehmuth. 

On September 4th he wrote : 

It is even so I As Nature puts on her autumn tints, 
it becomes autumn with me and around me. My 
leaves are sere and yeUow, and the neighbouring trees 
are divested of their foliage. 

It was due to this autumn feeling that he could 
say: 

Ossian has superseded Homer in my heart. To what 
a world does the illustrious bard carry me ! To wander 
over pathless wilds, surrounded by impetuous whirl- 
winds, where, by the feeble light of the moon, we see 
the spirits of our ancestors ; to hear from the mountain 
tops, 'mid the roar of torrents, their plaintive sounds 
issuing from deep caverns. . . . And this heart is 
now dead ; no sentiment can revive it. My eyes are 
dry, and my senses, no more refreshed by the influence 
of soft tears, wither and consume my brain. I suffer 
much, for I have lost the only charm of life, that active 
sacred power which created worlds around me, and it 
is no more. When I look from my window at the 
distant hiUs and behold the mormng sun brc»ikinfi[ 
through the mists and illuminating the country round 
it which is still wrapt in silence, wnilst the soft stream 
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winds gently through the willows which have shed their 
leaves ; when elorious Nature displays aU her beauties 
before me, and her wondrous prospects are ineffectual 
to attract one tear of joy from my withered heart. . . . 

On November 30th he wrote : * About dinner- 
time I went to walk by the river side, for I had no 
appetite,' and goes on m the tone of Ossian : 

Everything ^iround me seemed gloomy : a cold and 
) damp easterly wind blew from the mountains, and 

/ blade heavy clouds spread over the plain. 

and in the dreadful night of the flood : 

Upon the stroke of twelve I hastened forth. I beheld 
I a fearful si^ht. The foaming torrents rolled from the 
I mountains m the moonhght ; fields and meadows, trees 
and hedges, were confounded together, and the entire 
valley was converted into a deep lake which was 
agitated by the roaring wind. And when the moon 
i^one fortn and tinged the black clouds with silver, 
and the impetuous torrent at my feet foamed and 
resounded with awful and grand impetuosity, I was 
overcome by a mingled sensation of awe and delight. 
With extended arms I looked down into the yawning 
abyss, and cried ' Plunge ! ' For a moment my senses 
forsook me, in the intense delight of ending my sorrows 
uid my sufferings by a plunge mto that gim. 

To his farewell letter he adds : 

Yes, Nature I put on mourning. Your child, your 
friend, your lover, draws near his end. 

The genuine poetic pantheism, which, for all his 
melancholy and sentimentality, was the spring of 
Werther's feeling, is seen in loftier and more com- 
prehensive form in the first part of Faust^ when 
Faust opens the book and sees the sign of macro- 
cosmos: 

How all things live and work, and ever blending. 
Weave one i^ist whole from Being's ample range ! 
How powers celestial, rising and aescending. 
Their golden buckets ceaseless interchange. 
Their night on rapture-breathing pinions winging. 
From heaven to esuiJi their genial influence bringing. 
Through the wide whole their chimes melodious ringing. 
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And the Earth spirit says : 

In the currents of life, in action's storm, 

I float and I wave 

With billowy motion, — 

Birth and the grave [ 

A limitless ocean. 1 

Not only of knowledge of, but of feeUng for. 
Nature, it is said: 

Inscrutable in broadest light. 

To be unveiled by force she doth refuse. 

But Faust is in deep S3mipathy with her ; wit- 
ness: 

Thou full-orbed moon ! Would thou wert gazing now 
For the last time upon my troubled brow I 

and 

Loos'd from their icy fetters, streams and rills 
In spring's effusive, q^uick'ning mildness flow, 
Hope's budding promise every valley fills. 
And winter, spent with age, and powerless now. 
Draws ofl his forces to the savage hills. 

and the idyllic evening mood, which gives way to a 
biurst of longing : 

In the rich sunset see how brightlv glow 

Yon cottage homes girt round with verdant green* 

Slow sinks the orb, the day is now no more ; 

Yonder he hastens to difluse new light. 

Oh 1 for a pinion from the earth to soar. 

And after, ever after him to strive ! 

.Then should I see the world outspread belowg 

Illumined by the deathless evening beams, 

The vales reposing, every height aglow. 

The silver brooklets meeting golden streams. • • • 

Alas 1 that when on Spirit wmg we riset 

No wing material lifts our mortal clay. 

But 'tis our inborn impulse, deep and strong. 

To rush aloft, to struggle still towards heaven. 

When far above us pours its thrilling song 

The skylark lost amid the purple even. 

When on extended pinion sweeps amain 

The lordly ea^le o'er the pine-crowned height. 

And when, still striving towards its home, the crane 

O'er moor and ocean wings its onward flight. 
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But the most complete expression of Goethe's 
attitude, not only in the perioa of Werther and the 
first part of Faust, but generally, is contained in the 
Monologue^ which was probably written not earlier 
than the spring of 1788 : 

&xiTit sublime 1 Thou gaVst me, gav'st me all 
For which I prayed. Not vainly hast thou tum'd 
To me liiy countenance in flammg fire; 
Thou eav st me glorious Nature for my realm. 
And also power to feel her and enjoy; 
Not merely with a cold and wond'ring glance, 
Thou didst permit me in her depths profound. 
As in the bosom of a friend, to ^aze; 
Before me thou dost lead her livine tribes. 
And dost in silent grove, in air and stream. 
Teach me to know my kindred. 



• • 



His feeling was not admiration alone, nor rever- 
ence alone, but the sympathy of Childe Harold : 

Are not the mountains, waves, and skies a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them ? 
Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion ? Should I not contemn 
All objects, if^ compared with these ? 

and the ver^ confession of faith of such poetic 
pantheism is in Faust's words : 

Him who dare name. 

And yet proclaim. 

Yes, 1 bdieve ? . . . 

The All-embracer, 

All-sustainer, 

Doth he not embrace, sustain 

Thee, me, himself ? 

Lifts not the heaven its dome above ? 

Doth not the firm-set earth beneath us rise ? 

And beaming tenderly with looks of love, 

Qimb not the ev^lasting stars on high ? 

The poems which date directly after the Wetzlar 
period are full of this sympathetic pantheistic love 
for Nature — Mahomet^s Song, for example, with its 
splendid comparison of pioneering genius to a 
mountain torrent : 
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Ho I the spring that bursts 

From the mountain height 

Joyous and bright. 

As the gleam <n a star. . . . 

Down in the vale below 

Flowers bud beneatii his tread • . . 

And woo him with fond eyes. 

And the streamlets of the mountains 

Shout to him, and cry out * Brother ' I 

Brother I take thy brothers with thee. 

With thee to thine ancient father. 

To the eternal Ocean, 

Who with outstretch'd arms awaits us* • . • 

And so beareth he his brothers 

To their primal sire expectant. 

All his bosom throbbing, heaving. 

With a wild, tumultuous joy. 

We see the same pathos — ^the pathos of Pmdar 
and the Psalms — in the comparison : 

Like water is the soul of man. 

From heaven it comes, to heaven it goes. 

And back again to earth in ceaseless change. 

in the incomparable Wanderer, in Wanderer* $ Storm 
Songy and, above all, in Ganymede, already given, of 
which Loeper remarks : 

The poem is, as it were, a rendering of that letter 
(Werther's of May loth) in rhythm. The underljdng 
pantheism had already shewn itself in the Wanderer's 
Storm Song. It was not the delight in God of a Brockes, 
not the adoration of a Klopstock, not aesthetic enjoy- 
ment of Nature, not, as in later years, scientific interest ; 
it was rather a being absorbed in, identified with. 
Nature, a sympathy carried so far that the very ego 
was surrendered to the elements. 

On the Lake of Zmich he wrote, June 15th, 1775 : 

And here I drink new blood, fresh food. 
From world so free, so blest; 
How sweet is Nature and how good» ^ 

Who holds me to her breast. 

and Ehnire sings in Ermin and Elmire : 

From thee, O Nature, with deep breath^ 
I drink in painful pleasure. 
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One of the gems among his Nature poems is 
Autumn Feelings (it was the autmnn of his love for 
LiUi): 

Flourish greener as ye clamber, 
O ye leaves, to seek my chamber ; 
Up the trelhsed vine on high 
May ye swell, twin-berries tender, 

Juicier far, and with more splendour 
^pen, and more speedily. 
O'er ye bitxxls the sun at even. 
As he sinks to rest, and heaven 
Softly breathes into your ear 
AU its fertilizing fulness. 
While the moon's refreshing coolness, 
Ma|ic-laden, hovers near. 
And alas 1 ye're watered ever 
By a stream of tears that rill 
From mine eyes — ^tears ceasing never. 
Tears of love that nought can stilL 

The l3nrical effect here depends ppon the blending 
of a single impression of Natm-e with the passing 
mood — ^an occasional poem rare even for Goetiie. 

In a letter to Frau yon Stein he admitted that he 
was greatly influenced by Nature : 

I have slept weU and am quite awake, only a quiet 
sadness lies upon my soul. . . . The weather agrees 
exactly with my state of mind, and I begin to believe 
that it is the weather around me which has the most 
immediate effect upon me, and the great world thrills 
my little one with ner own mood. 

Again, To the Moon, in the spring 1778, expresses 
perfect conmiimion between Nature and feding : 

Flooded are the brakes and dells 

With thy phantom light. 

And my soul receives the spell 

Of thy mj^tic night. 

To the meadow dost thou send 

Something of thy grace, 

Like the kind eye of a friend 

Beaming on my face. 

Echoes of departed times 

Vibrato in mme ear, 

Joyous, sad, like spirit chimes* 

As I wander here. 
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Flow, flow on, thou little brook. 

Ever onward go I 

Trusted heart and tender look 

Left me even so 1 

Richer treasure earth has none 

Than I once possessed — 

Ah 1 so rich, that when 'twas gone 

Worthless was the rest. 

Littile brook ! adown the vale 

Rush and take my song: 

Give it passion, give it wail. 

As thou leap'st along I 

Sound it in the winter night 

When thy streams are full. 

Murmur it when skies are bright 

Blirror'd in the pool. 

Happiest he of all created 

Who the world can shun. 

Not in hate, and yet unhated. 

Sharing thought with none. 

Save one faithful friend, revealing 

To his kindly ear 

Thoughts like these, which o'er me stealing. 

Make the night so drear. 

In January 1778, he wrote to Frau von Stein 
about the fate of the unhappy Chr. von Lassberg, 
who had drowned himself in the Ihn : 

This inviting grief has something dangerously attrac- 
tive about it, like the water itself ; and the reflections 
of the stars, which gleam from above and below at 
once, ai^ alluring. 

To the same year belongs The Fisher ^ which gave 
such melodious voice to the magic effect of a shimmer- 
ing expanse of water, ' the moist yet radiant blue,* 
upon tiie mood ; just as, later on, The Erlking^ withl 
the grey of an autumn evening woven ghostlike) 
roimd tree and shrub, made the mind thrill with 
foreboding. 

Goethe was alwa}^ an industrious traveller. In 
his seventiethyear he went to Frankfort, Strassburg, 
the Rhine, lliuringia, and the Harz Moimtains 
(Harzreise, 1777) : * We went up to the peaks, and 
down to the deptiis of the earth, and hammered at 
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all the rocks.' His love for Nature increased with 
his science ; but, at the same time, poetic expression 
of it took a more objective form ; the passionate 
vehemence, the really revolutionary attitude of the 
Werther period, rave way to one equally spiritual 
and intellectual, but more temperate. 

This transition is dearly seen in the Swiss letters. 
In his first Swiss travels, I775) he was only just free 
from Werther^ and his mind was too agitated for 
quiet observation : 

Hasten thee, Kronos 1 • . . 
Over 8tock and stone let thy trot 
Into life straightway lead. . . . 
Wide, high, ffk>rioa8 the view 
Gazing round npon life. 
While from mount tmto mount 
Hovers the spirit eteme. 
Life eternal xoreboding. . . • 

Far more significant and ripe — ^in fact, mature — 
are the letters m 1779, shewing, as they do, the atti- 
tude of a man of profound mind, in the prime of his 
life and time. He was the first German poet to fall 
under the spell of the moimtains — ^the strongest spell, 
as he held, which Nature wields in our latitudes. 
* These sublime, incomparable scenes will remain for 
ever in my mind * ; and of one view in particular, 
over the mountains of Savoy and Valais, the Lake 
of Geneva, and Mont Blanc, he said: 'The view 
was so great, man's eye could not grasp it.* 

He wrote of his f edings with perfect openness to 
Frau von Stein, and these letters extended farther 
back than those from Switzerland, and were partly 
mixed with them. 

From Sdz : 

An uncommonly fine day, a happy conntry-^tiU 
all green, only here and there a yetfow beech or oak 
leaf. Meadows still in their silver beauty — a soft 
welcome breeze everywhere. Grapes improving with 
every step and every day. Every peasant's house has 
a vme- up to the roof, and every courtjrard a great 
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overhanging arbour. The air of heaven soft, warm, 
and moist. The Rhine and the clear mountains near at 
hand, the changing woods, meadows, fields like gardens, 
do men good, and give me a kind of comfort which I 
have long lacked. 

The pen remains as ever the pen of a poet, but 
he looks at Switzerland now with a mature, settled 
taste, analyzing his impressions, and studying 
mountains, glaciers, boulders, scientifically. 

Of the Staubbach Fall, near Lauterbrunnen (Oct. 
9th, 1779) • 

The clouds broke in the upper air, and the blue 
sky came through. Qouds clung to liie steep sides 
of the rocks ; even the top where the Staubbach fails 
over, was lightly covered. It was a very noble sic^ht 
. . . then the clouds came down into the valley 
and covered all the foreground. The great wall over 
which the water falls, still stood out on the right. 
Night came on. ... In the Munsterthal, through 
wmch we came, everything was lofty, but more witmn 
the mind's power of comprehension than these. In\ 
comparison with the immensities, one is, and must \ 
remain, too small. 

And after visiting the Berne glacier from Thun 
(Oct. 14) : 

It is difficult to write after all this . . • the first 
glance from the mountain is striking, the district is 
surprisingly extensive and pleasant . . . the road 
indescribably beautiful . . . the view from the Lake 
of Brienz towards the snow mountains at sunset is 
great. 

More eloquent is the letter of October 3rd, from 
the Munsterthal : 

The passage through this defile roused in me a grand 
but cahn emotion. The sublime produces a beautiful 
calmness in the soul, which, entirely possessed by it, 
feels as great as it ever can feel. How glorious is such 
a pure feeling, when it rises to the very highest without 
overflowing. My eye and my soul were both able to 
take in the objects before me, and as I was preoccupied 
by nothing, and had no false tastes to counteract their 
impression, they had on me their full and natural 
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effect. When we compaxe such a feeling with that 
we are sensible of, when we laboriously hars^ ourselves 
with some trifle, and strain every nerve to gain as 
mnch as possible for it, and, as it were, to patch it out, 
striving to furnish joy and aliment to the mind from 
its own creation ; we then feel sensibly what a poor 
txptdksDtj after all, the latter is. . . . 

when we see such objects as these for the first time, 
the unaccustomed soul has to expand itself, and this 
gives rise to a sort of painful joy, an overflowing of 
emotion which agitates the mind and draws from us 
the most delicious tears. ... If only destiny had 
bidden me to dwell in the midst of some grand scenery, 
then would I every morning have imbibed greatness 
from its giandeur, as from a lonely valley I would 
extract patience and repose. 
^ One guesses in the daurk about the origin and exist- 
ence of these singular forms. . . . These masses must 
have been formed j;randly and simply by aggregation. 
Whatever revolutions may subsequently have up- 
heaved, rent, and divided tiiem . . . the idea of such 
nightly commotions gives one a deep feeling of the 
eternal stability of the masses. . . . One feels deeply 
convinced that here there is nothing accidental, that 
here there is working an eternal law which, however 
slowly, yet surely governs the universe. 

By the Lake of Geneva, where he thought of 
Rousseau, he went up the Dole : 

The whole of the Pays de Vaux and de Gex lay like 
a plan before us ... we kept watching the mist, 
which gradually retired . . . one by one we distinctly 
saw Lausanne . . . Vevey. . . . There are no words 
to express the beauty and grandeur of this view . . . 
the line of glittering glaciers was continually drawing 
the eye back again to the mountains. 

From Cluse he wrote : 

The air was as warm as it usually is at the beginning 
of September, and the country we travelled torough 
beautiful. Many of the trees still ^;reen ; most of them 
had assumed a brownish-3reUow tmt, but only a few 
were quite bare. The crops were rich and verdant, 
the mountains caught from the red sunset a rosy hue 
blended with violet, and all these rich tints were 
combined with grand, beautiful, and agreeable forms 
of the landscape. 
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At Chamouni, about effects of light : 

Here too again it seemed to us as if the sun had first 
of all attracted the light mists which evaporated from 
the tops of the glaciers, and then a gentle breeze had, 
as it were, combed the fine vapours like a fleece of fi>am 
over the atmosphere. I never remember at home, 1 
even in the height of summer, to have seen any so^' 
transparent, for here it was a perfect web of light. 

At the Col de Baume : 

Whilst I am writing, a remarkable phenomenon is 
passing along the sky. The mists, which are shifting 
about and breaking in some places, allow you through 
their openings, as through skyHghts, to catch a glimpse 
of the blue sky, while at the same time the mountain 
peaks, rising above our roofs of vapour, are illuminated 
by the sun's rays. . . . 

At Leukertad, at the foot of the Gemmi, he wrote 
(Nov. 9th) : 

The clouds which gather here in this valley, at one 
time completely hiding the immense rocks and absorb- 
ing them in a waste impenetrable gloom, or at another 
letting a part of them be seen like huge spectres, give 
to the people a cast of melancholy. In the midst of 
such natural phenomena the people are full of pre- 
sentiments and forebodings . . . and the eternal 
and intrinsic energy of his (man's) nature feels itself ' 
at every nerve moved to forebode and to indulge in 
presentmients. 

On the way across the Rhine glacier to the Furka, 
he felt the half-suggestive, half-distressing sense of 
mountain loneUness : 

It was a strange sight ... in the most desolate 
region of the world, in a boundless monotonous wilder- 
ness of mountains enveloped in snow, where for three 
leagues before and behind you would not eiroect to 
meet a living soul, while on both sides you had me deep 
hollows of a web of mountains, you might see a line 
of men wending their way, treading each in the deep 
footsteps of the one before him, and where, in the whole 
of tiie wide expanse thus smoothed over, the eye could 
discem nothing but the track thev left behind them. 
The hollows, as we left them, lay behind us grey and 
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boundless in the mist The changing clouds continually 
passed over the pale disc of the sun, and spread over the 
whi^ scene a perpetually moving veiL 

He sums up the impressions made on him with : 

The perception of such a long chain of Nature's 
wonders, excites within me a secret and inexpressible 
feeling of enjoyment. 

The most profound change in his mental life was 
brouji^ht about by his visit to Italy, 1786-87. The 
poetic expression of this refining process, this striving 
towards the classic ideal, towards Sophrosyne, was 
iphigenia. 

Its e£fect upon his feeling for Nature appeared in 
a more matter-of-fact tone ; the man of feeling gave 
vmy to the scientific observer. 

He had, as he said (Oct. 30th, 1887), lately 

* acquired the habit of looking only at things, and 
not, as formerly, seeing with and in the things what 
actually was not there.' 

He no longer imputed his feelings to Nature, and 
studied her mJBuence on himself, but looked at her 
with impersonal interest. Weather, doud, moun- 
tain formation, the species of stone, landscape, and 
social themes, were all treated almost systematically 
as so much diary memoranda for future use. There 
was no artistic treatment in such jottings ; meteor- 
ology, botany, and geology weighed too heavily. 

'file question, * Is a place beautiful ? ' paled beside 

* Is its soil clay ? * * Are its rocks quartz, chalk, or 
mica schist ? ' The problem of the archetjrpal plant 
was more absorbing than the finest groups of trees. 
The years of practical life at Weimar, and, above 
all, the ever-growing interest in science, were the 
chief factors m this change, which led him, as he 
said in his Treatise an GraniUy 

from observation and description of the human heart, 
that part of creation which is the most 3routhful, varied, 
unstable, and destructible, to observation of tiiat Son 
of Nature, which is the oldest, deepest, most stable, 
most indestructible. 
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The enthusiastic subjective realism of stormy 
youth was replaced by the measured objective 
realism of ripe manhood. Hence the difference 
between his letters from Switzerland and those from 
It^y where this inner metamorphosis was ccmi- 
pleteu"; as he said, * Between Weimar and Palermo 
I have had many changes.' 

For all that, he revelled in the beauty of Italy. 
As he once said : 

It is natural to me to revere the great and beautiful 
willingly and with pleasure ; and to develop this pre- 
disposition day by day and hour by hour bv means of 
such glorious objects, is the most delightful feeling. 

The sea made a great impression upon him : 

I set out for the Lido . . . landed, and walked 
straight across the isthmus. I heard a loud hollow 
murmur — ^it was the sea ! I soon saw it ; it crested 
high against the shore as it retired, it was about 
noon and time of ebb. I have then at last seen the sea 
witi^ my own eyes, and foUowed it on its beautiful 
bed, just as it quitted it. 

But further on he only remarks : * The sea is a 
great sight.' Elsewhere, too, it is only noticed very 
shortly. 

Rome stimulated his mind to increased pro- 
ductiveness, and, partly for this reason, he could 
not assimilate all the new impressions which poured 
in upon him from without, from ruins, paintings, 
churches, palaces, the Ufe of the people. He drew 
a great deal too ; from Frascati he wrote (Nov. 15th, 
1786) : ^ 

The country around is very pleasant ; the village 
lies on the side of a hiU, or rather of a mountain, and 
at every step the draughtsman comes upon the most 
glorious objects. The prospect is unbounded. Rome 
Ues before you, and beyond it on the right is the sea, 
the mountains of Tivoh, and so on. 

In Rome itself (Feb. 2nd, 1787) : 

Of the beauty of a walk through Rome by moonlight 
it is impossible to form a conception without havmg 
witn«»ed it. 



/ 
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During Carnival (Feb. 21st) : 

The dnr, so infinitely fine and dear, looked down 
nobly and innocently upon the mummeries. 

In the voyage to Sicily : 

At noon we went on board ; the weather beinj; ex- 
tremely fine, we enjoyed the most glorious of views. 
The corvette lay at anchor near to the Mole. With an 
unclouded sun the atmosphere was hazy, giving to 
the rocky walls of Sorrento, which were in the shade, 

( a tint of most beautiful blue. Naples with its living 
multitudes lay in full sunshine, and glittered brilliantly 

I with countless tints. 

and on April ist : 

r With a cloudy sky, a brif^ht but broken moonlight. 

• the reflection on the sea was mfinitely beautif uL 

At first, Italy, and especially Rome, felt strange 
to him, in scenery, sky, contom*, and colour. It 
was only by degrees that he felt at home there. 

He refers to this during his second visit to Rome 
in a notable remark, which aptly expresses the 
faculty of apperception — ^the link between us and 
the unfamiliar, which enables mental growth. 

June i6th, 1787 : 

One remark more I Now for the first time do the 
trees, the rocks, nay, Rome itself, grow dear to me ; 
hitherto I have always felt them as foreign, though, 
on the other hand, I took pleasure in minor subjects 
having some resemblance to those I saw in youth. 

On August i8th, 1787, he wrote : 

Yesterday before sunrise I drove to Acqua Acetosa. 
Verily, one might weU lose his senses in contemplating 
the clearness, tiie manif oldness, the dewy transparency, 
the heavenly hue of the landscape, especially in tiie 
distance. 

In October, when he heard of the engagement of 
a beautiful Milanese lady with whom he had fallen 
in love : 
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I again tamed me instantly to Natoie, as a subject 
for landscapes, a field I had been meanwhile neglectmg, 
and endeavoured to copy her in this respect with the 
utmost fideUty. I was, however, more successful in 
mastering her with my eyes. . . . All the sensual 
fulness which that rqgion ofEers us in rocks and trees, 
in acclivities and declivities, in peaceful lakes and lively 
streams, all this was grasped by my eye more apprea- 
atively, if possible, than ever before, and I could 
hardly resent the wound which had to such degree 
sharpened my inward and outward sense. ^ 

On leaving Rome, he wrote : 

Three nights before, the full moon shone in the 
clearest heaven, and the enchantment shed over the 
vast town, though often felt before, was never felt so 
keenly as now. The great masses of Ught, clear as in 
mild daylight, the contrast of deep shades, occasionally 
reUeved by reflexions dimly portraying details, au 
this transported us as if into another, a simpler and a ' 
greater, world. 

The later diaries on his travels are sketchy through- 
out, and more laconic and objective : for example, at 
SchafQiausen (Sept. i8th) : 

Went out early, 7.30, to see the Falls of the Rhine ; 
colour of water, green — causes of this, the heights 
covered by mist — the depths clear, and we saw the \ 
castle of Laufen half in mist ; thought of Ossian. \ 
Love mist when moved by deep feeling. 

At Brunnen : 

Green of the lake, steep banks, small size of boatman 
in comparison to the enormous masses of rock. One 
saw precipices grown over by trees, summits covered 
by clouds. Sunshine over the scene, one felt the 
formless greatness of Nature. 

-He was cansdous of the great change in himself 
smce his last visit there, and wrote to Schiller (Oct. 
14th, 1797) : 

I remember the effect these things had upon me 
twenty years ago. The total impression remained 
with me, but the details faded, and X had a wonderful 
longing to repeat the whole experience and correct 
my impressions. I had become another man, and 
therefore it must needs appear different to me. 
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In later yean he travelled a great deal in the Harz 
Mountains, to Carlsbad, Toplitz, the Maine, Marien- 
bad, etc. After the death of his great friends, 
Schiller and Carl August, he was more and more 
lonely, and his whole outlook, with increasing years, 
grew more impersonal, his attitude to Nature more 
abstract and scientific; the archetypal plant was 
superseded by the theory of colours. But he kept 
fresh eyes for natural beauty into ripe age ; witness 
this letter from Heidelberg, May 4th, 1808, to Fratt 
von Stein : 

Yesterday evening, after finishing my work, I went 
alone to the castle, and first scrambled about among 
the ruins, and then betook myself to the great balcoxiy 
from which one can overlook the whole country. It 
was one of the loveliest of May evenings and of sunsets. 
No I I have reaUy never seen such a fijie view I Just 
imagine ! One looked into the beautiful though 
narrow Neckar valley, covered on both sides with 
woods and vineyards and fruit trees just coming into 
flower. Further ofi the valley widened, and one saw 
the setting sun reflected in the Rhine as it flowed 
majestically through most beautiful country. On its 
further side the horizon was bounded by -me Vosges 
mountains, lit up by the sun as if by a fire. The whole 
countiy was covered with fresh green, and close to me 
were the enormous ruins of the old castle, half in light 
and half in shade. You can easily fancy how it 
fascinated me. I stood lost in the view quite half an 
hour, till the rising moon woke me from my dreams. 

Goethe's true lyrical period was in the seventies, 
before his Italian journeys ; during and after that 
time he wrote more dramatic and epic poetry, with 
ballads and the more narrative kind of epic. In send- 
ing Der J angling und der Muhlbach to Schiller from 
Switzerland in 1797, he wrote : * I have discovered 
splendid material for idylls and elegies, and what- 
ever that sort of poetry is called.' 

Nature l3nics were few during his Italian travels, 
as in the journey to Sicily, 1787 ; among them were 
Calm at Sea : 
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^ Silence deep rules o'er the waters. 
Calmly slumbering lies the main. 

and Prosperous Voyage : 

The mist is fast clearing. 
And radiant is heaven. 
Whilst .£olus loosens 
Our anguish-fraught bond. 

The most perfect of all such short poems was the 
Evening Song^ written one September night of 1783 
on the GickeUiahn, near Ilmenau. He was writing 
at the same time to Frau von Stein : ' The sky is 
perfectly clear, and I am going out to enjoy the 
sunset. The view is great and simple — the sun 
down.' 

Every tree top is at peace, 

E'en the rustling wotxls do cease 

Every sound ; 

The small birds sleep on every bough. 

Wait but a moment — soon wilt thou 

Sleep in peace. 

The hush of evening, the stilling of desire in the 
silence' of the wood, the beautiful resolution of all dis* 
cords in Nature's perfect concord, the naive and splendid 
pantheism of a soul which feels itself at one with Ihe 
world — all this is not expressed in so many words in the 
Night Song ; but it is all there, like the united voices^in 
a great symphony. (Schurb. ) 

The lines are full of that pantheism which not 
only brings subject and object. Mind and Nattu-e, 
into sjnnboUc rdationship, but works them into (me 
tissue. Taken alone with The Fisher and To the 
Moon^ it would suffice to give him the first place as 
a poet of Nature. 

He was not only the greatest poet, but the greatest 
and most imiversal thinker of modem times. With 
him feeUng and knowledge worked together, the 
one reaching its climax in the lyrics of his younger 
days, the other ^adually moderating the fervour 
of passion, and, with the more objective outlook of 
age, laying greater stress upon science. His feeUng 
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for Nature, which followed an unbroken course, 
like his mental development generally, stands alone 
as a type of perfectly modem feeling, and yet no 
one, despite the many intervening centuries, stood 
so near both to Homer and to Shakespeare, and in 
philosophy to Si>inoza. 

But because with Goethe poetry and philosophy 
were one, his pantheism is full of life and poetic 
vision, whilst that of the wise man of Amsterdam is 
severdy mathematical and abstract. And the pos- 
tulate of this pantheism was sjrmpathy, harmonv 
between Nature and the inner me. He fdt himself 
a part of the power which upholds and encompasses 
the world. Nature became his God, love of her his 
religion. In his youth, in the period of Weiiher^ 
Ganymede f and the first part of Fausi^ this pantheism 
was a namdess, unquenchable aspiration towards 
the divine — ^for wings to reach, like the raj^ of light, 
to unmeasured hdghts; as he said in the Swiss 
mountains, *' Into the limitless spaces of the air, to 
soar over abj^sses, and let him down upon inaccessible 
rocks.' 

After the Italian joume)^ sdence took the lead, 
the student of Nature supplanted the lover, even 
his sjnnboUsm took a more abstract and realistic 
form. But he never, even in old age, lost his love 
for the beauties of Nature, and, holding to Spinoza's 
fundamental ideas of the unqhangeableness and 
eternity of Nature's laws, and the oneness of the 
Cosmos, he sought to think it out and base it upon 
sdentific groimds, through the unbroken succession 
of animal and vegetable forms of life, the uniform 
* formation and transformation of all organic Nature.' 
He wrote to Frau von Stein : * I cannot express to 
you how legible the book of Nature is growing 
to me ; my long spelling out has hdped me. It 
takes effect now all of a sudden ; my quiet ddight 
is inexpressible; I find much that is new, but 
nothing that is unexpected — everything fits in and 
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conforms, because I have no sj^tem, and care for 
nothing but truth for its own sake. Soon every- 
thing 2ut>out living things will be dear to me.' " 

Poetic and scientific intuition were simultaneous 
with him, and their common bond was pantheism. 
This pantheism marked an epoch in the history of 
feeling. For Goethe not only transformed the un- 
real feeling of his day into real, described scenery, 
and inspired it with human feeling, and deciphered 
the beauty of the Alps, as no one else had done, 
Rousseau not excepted ; but he also brought know- 
ledge of Nature into harmony with feeling for her, 
and with his wonderfully receptive and constructive 
mind so studied the earUer centuries, that he gathered 
out all that was valuable in their feeling. 

As Goethe in Germany, so B3n:on in England led 
the feeling for Nature into new i>aths by his 
demoniac genius and glowing pantheism. Milton's 
great imagmation was too puntan, too biblical, to 
allow her independent importance ; he only assigned 
her a r^le in relation to the Deity. In fiction, too, 
she had no place ; but, on the otiier hand, we find 
her in such melancholy, sentimental outpourings as 
Young's Night Thoughts : 

Night, sable Goddess ! from her ebon throne 
In rayless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumb'ring world . . . 
Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the gen'ral pulse 
Of life stood stUl, and Nature made a pause ; 
An awful pause, prophetic of her end . . . etc. 

There is a wealth of imagery and comparison amid 
Ossian's melancholy and mourning ; clouds and mist 
are the very shadows of his struggling heroes. 
For instance : 

His spear is a blasted pine, his shield the rising moon. 
He sat on the shore like a cloud of mist on the rising 
hiU. 

Thou art snow on the heath ; thy hair is the mist 
of Cromla, when it curls on the hill, when it shines to 
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the beam of the west. Thy breasts are two smooth 
rocks seen from Bnumo of streams. 

As the troubled noise of the ocean when roll the waves 
on high ; as the last peal of the thunder of heaven, such 
is the noise of battle. 

As autumn's dark storms pour from two echoing 
hills, towards each other approached the heroes. 

The clouds of night came rolling down. Darkness 
rests on the steeps of Cromla. The stars of the north 
arise over the rolling of Erin's waves ; they shew their 
heads of fire through the fiyrag mist of heaven. A 
distant wind roars in the wood. Silent and dark is the 
plain of death. 

Wordsworth's influence tiimed in another direc- 
tion. His real taste was pastoral, and he preached 
freer intercourse with Nature, glossing his ideas 
rather artificially with a theism, through which one 
reads true love of her, and an undeniable, though 
hidden, pantheism. 

Tn Tfc Influence of Natural Objects he described 
how a Ufe spent with Nature had early purified him 
from passion : 

Nor was this fellowship vouchsafed to me 
With stinted kindness. In Noyeo^ber days, "^ 
'\ When vapours, rolling down the valleys, made 
A lonely scene more lonesome, among woods 
At noon, and 'mid the calm of summer nights, ^ 
When by the margin of the irembUng lake 
Beneath the gloomy hills, I homeward went 
In solitude, such intercourse was mine. 
'Twas mine among the fields both day and night. 
And by the waters all the summer long, 
And in the frosty season, when the sun 
Was set, and visible for many a mile. 
The cottage windows through the twilight blazed, 
I heeded not the summons. . . . 

Like Klopstock, he delighted in sledging 

while the stars 
Eastward were sparkling bright, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 

Far more characteristic of the man is the con- 
fession in Tintern Abbey: 
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Natme then 

(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days 
And theur glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all. I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock. 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood. 
The colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite, a feeling and a love 
That had no need of a remoter charm 
By thought supphed, or any interest 
Unborrow'd from the eye. 

Beautiful notes, to be struck again more forcibly 
by the frank pantheism of Byron. 

M3iai Scott had been doing for Scotland," and 
Moore for Ireland, Wordsworth, with still greater i 
fidelity to truth, triei,to do for En|^land and her • 
people ; in contrasFto B3n:on and Shdley, who 
forsook home to range more widely, or Southey, 
whose Thalaba begins with an imposing description 
of night in the desert : 

How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air. 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven ; 
In full-orb'd glory yonder Moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night ! 

But all that previous English poets had done 
seemed harmless and innocent in comparison with 
Byron's revolutionary poetry. Prophecy in Rous- ■ 
seau became poetry m B3nron. ' 

There was much common groimd between these . 
two passionate aspiring spirits, who never attained 
to Goethe's seremty. Both were melancholy, and 
fled from their f euows ; both strove for perfect 
liberty and unlimited self-assertion ; both felt with 
the wild and uproarious side of Nature, and found 
idyllic scenes marred by thoughts of mankind. 
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Byron's turbulence never subsided ; and his love 
for Nature, passionate and comprehensive as it was, 
was alwa3rs *sickled o'er' with misanthropy and 
pessimism, with the * world-pain.' 

He turned to her first through disdain of his kind 
and love of introspection, and later on, when he was 
spumed by the London world which had been at 
his feet, and disdain grew into hatred and disgust, 
from a wish to be alone. But, as Boettger says : 

Thouffh this heart, in which the whole universe is 
reflected, is a sick one, it has immeasurahle deptiis, 
and an intensified spirit life which draws everyuiing 
under its sway and inspires it, feeling and observing 
everything amy as part of itsell 

The basis of Bsnron's feehng for Nature was a 
revolutionary one— elementary passion. The genius 
which threw off stanza after stanza steeped in 
melody, was coupled with an unprecedented sub- 
jectivity and individualism. When the first part of 
Childe Harold came out, dull London society was 
bewitched by the music and novelty of tins en- 
thusiastic lyric of Nature, with its incomparable 
interweaving of scenery and feeUng: 

The sails were fill'd, and fair the light winds blew. 

As glad to waft him from his native home . . • 

But when the sun was sinking in the sea. 

He seized his harp . . . 

Adieu, adieu! my native shore 

Fades o'er the waters blue ; 

The night winds sieh, the breakers roar. 

And smieks the wud sea-mew ; 

Yon sun that sets upon the sea 

We follow in his flight ; 

Farewell awhile to him and thee, 

My native land, good-night I 

He sajrs of the beauty of Lusitania : 

Oh Christ ! it is a goodly sight to see 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious land. 
What fruits of fragrance blush oh every tree ! 
What goodly prospects o'er the hills expand ! . • . 
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The horrid crags, by toppling convent crown'd, 
The cork trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep. 
The mountain moss, by scorching skies mibrownd. 
The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep. 
The tender azure of the unruffled deep. 
The orange tints that gild the greenest bough. 
The torrents that from ctifi to valley leap. 
The vine on high, the willow branch below, 
Mix'd in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow. 

Yet his spirit drives him away, *niore restless 
than the swallow in the skies.' 
The charm of the idyllic is in the lines : 

But these between, a silver streamlet glides ... 
Here leans the idle shepherd on his crook. 
And vacant on the ri|)pUng waves doth look. 
That peaceful still 'twixt bitterest foemen flow. 

The beauty of the sea and night in this : 

The moon is up ; by Heaven a lovely eve ! 
Long streams of light o'er dancing waves expand. . . 
How softly on the Spanish shore she plays. 
Disclosing rock, and slope, and forest brown 
Distinct . . . 

Bending o'er the vessel's laving side 
To gaze on Dian's wave-reflected sphere. 

He reflects that : 

To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell. 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scene . • . 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold. 

Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean, — 

Thiis is not sohtude ; 'tis but to hold 

Converse with Nature's charms, and view her stores 

unroll'd. 
But 'midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men. 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess. 
And roam along, the world's tired denizen. 
With none who bless us, none whom we can 

bless . . . 
This is to be alone — ^this, this is solitude. 

His preference for wild scenery shews here : 

Dear Nature is the kindest mother still. 
Though always changing, in her aspect mild; 
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From her bare bosom let me take my fill. 
Her never*wean'd» though not her favour'd child. 
O she is fairest in her features wild. 
Where nothing polish'd dares poUute her path ; 
To me by day or night she ever smiled, 
Though I have mark'd her when none other hath. 
And sought her more and more, and IovckI her best in 
wrauL 

He observes everything — now *the billows' 
melancholy flow ' unaer the bows of the ship, now 
the whole scene at Zitza : 

Where'er we gaze, around, above, below. 
What rainbow tints, \9hjat magic charms are found ! 
Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound. 
And bluest skies that harmonize the whole ; 
Beneath, the distant torrent's rushing sound 
Tells where the volumed cataract doth roll 
Between those hanging rocks, that shock yet please the 
soul. 

This is full of poetic vision : 

Where lone Utraikey forms its circling cove. 
And weary waves retire to gleam at rest. 
How brown the foliage of the green hill's grove. 
Nodding at midnight o'er the calm bay's breast. 
As winds come lightly whispering from the west, 
Kissing, not rufiUng, the blue deep's serene ; — 
Here Harold was received a welcome guest ; 
Nor did he pass unmoved the gentle scene. 
For many a job could he from Night's soft presence 
glean. 

Feeling himself * the most unfit of men to herd 
with man,* he is happy only with Nature : 

Once more upon the waters ! yet once more ! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That Ibiows his rider. Welcome to the roar I 
Swift be their guidance, wheresoe'er it lead. 

Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends ; 
Where rolled the ocean, thereon was his home ; 
Where a blue sky and glowing dime extends. 
He had the passion and the power to roam ; 
The desert, torest, cavern, breaker's foam. 
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Were onto him compaiiionship ; they spake 
A mutual language, clearer tnan the tome 
Of his land's t<Higue, which he would oft forsake 
For Nature's pages glass'd by sunbeams on the lake. 

Again: 

I live not in myself, but I become 

Portion of that around me, and to me 

High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 

Of human cities torture; I can see 

Nothing to loathe in Nature save to be 

A link reluctant in a fleshlv chain, 

Class'd among creatures, when the soul can flee. 

And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 

Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vain. 

Are not the mountains, waves, and skies a part ^ 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them ? ', 

Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion ? Should I not contemn 
All objects, ii compared with, these ? 

Love of Nature was a passion with him^ and 
when he looked 

Upon the peopled desert past 

As on a place of agony and strife, 

mountains gave him a sense of freedom. 
He praised the Rhine : 

Where Nature, nor too sombre nor too gay. 

Wild but not rude, awful yet not austere. 

Is to the mellow earth as autumn to the year. 

and far more the Alps : 

Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps. 
And throned eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls \ 

The avalanche, the thunderbolt of snow 1 ^ 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals. 
Gather around these summils, as to shew 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man 

below. 
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On the Lake of Geneva : 

Ye Stan which are the poetry of heaven . . . 

All heaven and earth are stiu — ^though not in sleep, 

Bnt breathless, as we grow when feeling most ; 

And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep. 

All heaven and earth are still : from the high nost 

Of stars, to Ite lull'd lake and mountain coast. 

All is concenter'd in a life intense. 

Where not a beam, nor air, nor lead is lost. 

But hath a part of being, and a sense 

Of that whidi is of aU Creator and defence. 

And this is in the night. Most glorious night. 
Thou wert not sent for slumber; let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, 
A portion of the tempest and of thee f 
How ^e lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
I And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
\ And now a^ain 'tis black — and now, the glee 
I Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain mirth. 
As if tbey did rejoice o'er a youn^ earthquake's birth. 
But where of ye, oh tempests, is the goal ? 
Are ye like those within the human breast ? 
Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high nest ? 

The mom is up again, the dewy mom 
V^th breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom. 
Laughing the clouds away with pla3rful scorn. 
And living as if earth contained no tomb. 

In Clarens : 

Clarens ! sweet Clarens, birthplace of deep Love, 
Thine air is the youn^ breath of passionate thought, 
Thy trees take root m Love ; tne snows above 
The very glaciers have his colours caught. 
And sunset into rose-hues sees them wrought 

Srays which sleep there lovingly ; the rocks, 
B permanent crags, tell here of Love. 

Yet 

Ever and anon of griefs subdued 

There comes a token like a scorpion's sting. 

Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued ; 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 

Aside for ever ; it may be a sound, 

A tone of music, summer's eve or spring. 
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A flower, the wind, the ocean, which shall wound. 
Striking the electric chain with, which we are darkly 
bound. 

The unrest and torment of his own heart he finds 
reflected in Nature : 

The roar of waters ! from the headlong height 

Velino cleaves the wave- worn precipice ; 

The fall of waters ! rapid as the Ught 

The flashing mass foams, shaking me abyss ; 

The hell of waters I where they howl ana hiss. 

And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 

Of their great agony, wrung out from this 

Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 

That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set. 

And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 

Returns in an unceasing shower, which round 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain 

Is an eternal April to the ground. 

Making it all one emerald ; how profound 

The gulf, and how the giant element 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 

Crushinjg; the clifls, which downward, worn and rent 

With his fierce footsteps, 3delds in chasms a fearful 

rent. ... 
Horribly beautiful I but, on the verge 
From side to side, beneath the glittering mom, / 

An Iris sits amidst the infernal surge, 
like Hope upon a deathbed. ' 

The * enormous skeleton ' of Rome impresses him 
most by moonlight : 

When the rising moon begins to climb ' 

Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there ; \ 

When the stars twinkle through the loops of time. 
And the low night breeze waves along the air I 

Underlying all his varpng moods is this note : 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 1 

There is society, where none intrudes, 1 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar: | 

I love not man the less, but Nature more. 

From tiiese our interviews, in which I steal t 

From aU I may be, or have been before, j| 

To mingle with the Universe and feel 

What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 



J 
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The sea, the sky with its stars and douds, and 
the mountains, are his passion : 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — ^roU I 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth wim ruin — ^his control 
Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
i Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and unknown. 

{Childe Harold,) 

The day at last has broken. What a night 
Hath usher'd it ! How beautiful in heaven ! 
Though varied with a transitory storm. 
More beautiful in that variety I . . . 

And can the sun so rise. 
So bright, so rolling back the clouds into 
Vapours more lovely than the unclouded sky, 
With golden pinnacles and snowy mountains. 
And billows purpler than the ocean's, making 
In heaven a glorious mockery of the earth. 

{Sardanapalus.) 

He had loved the Scotch Highlands in youth : 

Amidst Nature's native scenes. 
Loved to the last, whatever intervenes 
Between us and our childhood's sympathy 
Which still reverts to what first cau^t tne eye. 
He who first met the Highlands' swdling blue 
Will love each peak that shews a kindr^ hue. 
Hail in each crag a friend's familiar face. 
And clasp the mountain in his mind's embrace. 

(The Island,) 

and in The Island he says : 

How often we forget all time, when lone. 
Admiring Nature's universal throne. 
Her woods, her wilds, her waters, the intense 
Reply of hers to our intelligence ! 
Live not the stars and mountains ? Are the waves 
Without a spirit ? Are the dropping cares 
Without a feeling in their silent tears ? 
No, no ; they woo and clasp us to their sphered. 
Dissolve this clog and clod of clay beforo 
Its hour, and merge our soul in the great shore. 

{The Island.) 
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Byron's feeling was thus, like Goethe's in Werther 
and Faust, a pantheistic sympathy. But there was 
this great difference between them — Goethe's mind 
passed through its period of storm and stress, and 
attained a serene and ripe vision ; Byron's never 
did. Melancholy and misanthropy always mingled 
with his feelings ; he was, in fact, the father of our 
modem * world-pain.' 

Still more like a brilliant meteor that flashes and 
is gone was Shelley, the most highly strung of all 
mMem lyrists. With him, too, love of Nature 
amounted to a passion ; but it was with her remote 
aerial forms that he was most at home. His imagina- 
tion, a cosmic one, reveUing among the spheres, was 
Mke Byron's in its preference for the great, wide, and 
distant ; but imlike his in giving first place to the 
serene and passionless. As Brandes saj^ : * In this 
familiarity with the great forms and movements of 
Nature, Shelley is like Byron ; but like him as a 
fair genius is like a dark one, as Arid is like the 
flame-bringing angel of the morning star.' 

We see his love for the sea, especially at rest, in 
the * Stanzas written in dejection near Naples,' which 
contain the beautiful line which proved so prophetic 
of his death : 

The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 

The waves are dancing fast and bright ; 

Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 

The purple noon's transparent might. . . . 

I see the deep's untrampled floor 

With green and purple sea-weeds strewn ; 

I see the waves upon the shore 

Like light, dissolv^, in star showers thrown. . . . 

Yet now despair itself is mild. 

Even as the winds and waters are ; 

I could lie down like a tired child 

And weep away the Hfe of care 

Which I have borne, and yet must bear,— 

Till death like sleep might steal on me» 

And I might feel in the warm air 

My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 

Breathe o'er my dying brain its last monotony. 
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In his Essay on Lave^ speaking of the irresistible 
longing for sympathy, he says : 

In solitude, or in that deserted state when we are 
surrounded by human beings* and yet they sympathize 
I not with us, we love the flowers, the grass, and the 
' water and the skv. In the motion of the very leaves 
of spring, in the blue air, there is then f oimd a secret 
correspondence with our heart. There is eloquence 
in the tongueless wind, and a melody in the flowing 
brooks and the rustling of the reeds beside them, 
which, by their inconceivable relation to something 
within the soul, awaken the spirits to a dance of breath- 
less rapture, and bring tears of mysterious tenderness 
to the eyes, like the voice of one beloved singing to 3roa 
alone. 

As Brandes sa)^ : ^ His pulses beat in secret sym- 
pathy witiii Natm'e's. He called plants and animals 
his dear sisters and brothers, and the words which 
his wife inscribed upon his tombstone in Rome, 
" cor cordium," are true of his relation to Nature 
also.' 

The Cloud, with its marvellously vivid personifica- 
tion, is a perfect example of his genius. 

It gives the measure of his uimkeness to the more 
hom^eeping ima^ations of his contemporaries 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Bums, and Moore ; and at 
the same time to Bsnron, for here there are no morbid 
reflections ; tiie poem is pervaded by a naive, child- 
like tone, such as one hears in the old m}rthologies. 

The Cloud : 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 

From the seas and the streams ; 

I bear tight shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet buds every one. 

When rocked to rest on their Mother's breast 

As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail. 

And whiten the green plains under ; 

And then again I disscuve it in rain. 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 
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I sift the snow on the mountains below. 

And their great pines groan aghast. 

And all the ni^ht 'tis my pillow white 

WMle I sleep m the arms of the Blast. . . . 

From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape. 

Over a torrent sea. 

Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof. 

The mountains its columns be. 

The triumphal arch through which 'I march. 

With hurricane, fire, and snow, 

When the Powers of the air are chained to my chair. 

Is the million-coloured bow ; 

The Sphere-fire above its soft colours wove 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of Earth and Water, 

And the nurslmg of the Sky. 

As Brandes puts it ; When the doud sings thus of 
the moon : 

When 
That orbed maiden with white fire laden. 
Whom Mortals call the Moon, 
Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet. 
Which only the angels hear. 

May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof. 
The Stars peep behind her and peer. 

or of — 

The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

the reader is carried back, by dint of the virgin 
freshness of the poet's imagination, to the time 
when the phenomena of Nature were first moulded 
into mythology. 

This kinship to the m5rth is very clear in the 
finest of all lus poems, the Ode to the West Wind^ 
when the poet says to the wind : 

O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's being, . . . 
Thou on whose stream, 'mid the steep sky's conmiotion. 
Loose clouds like earth's deca3dng leaves are shed. 
Shook from the tangled boughs of heaven and ocean. 
Angels of rain and lightning, there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge. 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 
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Of some fierce Mapnad, even from tbe dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith's height* 
The locks of the approaching storm. 

He calls the wind the ' breath of Autmnn^s being/ 
the one 

Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 
The winged seeds. 

And cries to it : 

If I were a dead leaf thon mightest bear ; 
If I were a swift dond to fly with thee ; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power and share 
The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrc^Uable ! . . . 

lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud ! 

1 fall upon the thorns of hfe, I bleed I 

A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee, tameless, and swift, and proud. 
Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is ; 
What if my leaves are falling like its own ? 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 
Will take from both a deep autumnal tone. 
Sweet though in sadness. JBe thou. Spirit fierce, 
"t&y spirit. Be thou me, impetuous one ! 
Drive my dead thoughts over the universe. 
Like withered leaves, to quicken a new birth; 
And by the incantation of this verse. 
Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words amone mankind 1 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 
The trumpet of a prophecy ! O M^d, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 

His poems are full of this power of inspiring all 
the elements with Ufe, breathing his own feding 
into them, and divining love and sympathy in them ; 
for instance : 

The fountains mingle with the river. 
And the river with the ocean ; 
The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion. . . . 
See the mountains kiss high heaven. 
And the waves dasp one another . • . 
And the sunlight clasps the earth. 
And the moonbeams Idss the sea. 
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and: 

I love all thou lovest. 

Spirit of Delight; 

The fresh earth in new leaves dressed. 

And the starry night. 

Autumn evening and the mom 

When the golden mists are bom. 

I love snow and all the forms 

Of the radiant frost ; 

I love waves and winds and storms — 

Everjrthing almost 

Which is Nature's, and may be 

Untainted by man's misery. 

To Goethe, Byron, and Shelley, this pantheism, 
universal love, sympathy with rlature in all her 
forms, was the base of feeling ; but both of Eng* 
land's greatest lyrists, d3dng young, failed to attain 
perfect harmony of thought and feeling. There 
alwa5rs remained a bitter ingredient in their poetry. 

Let us now turn to France. 

Lamartine and Victor Hugo 

Rousseau discovered the beauty of scenery for 
France ; St Pierre portrayed it poetically, not only 
in Paid and Virginia^ but in thaumiire Indienns 
and Etudes de la Nature. The science which these 
two writers lacked, Bufion possessed in a high 
degree; but he had not the power to delineate 
Nature and feeling in combination : he lacked in- 
sight into the hidden analogies between the move- 
ments of the mind and the phenomena of the outer 
world. Chateaubriand, on the contrary, had this' 
faculty to its full modem extent. It is true that 
his ego was constantly to the fore, even in deahng 
with Nature, but his landscapes were fuU of sympa- : 
thetic feeling. He had Rousseau's melancholy and- 
unrest, and cared nothing for those * oppressive 
masses,' mountains, except as backgrounds ; but he 
was enthusiastic about the scenery which he saw 
in America, the virgin forests, and the Mississippi — 
above all, about the sea. His R6n6, that life-like 
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^gOTt^ half-passionate, half-ft/os/, measuring every- 
thing by himself, and flung hither and thither by 
the waves of passion, shewed a lover's devotion to 
the sea and to Nature generally." * It was not 
God whom I contemplated on the waves in the 
magnificence of His works : I saw an unknown 
woman, and the miracle of his smile, the beauties 
of the sky, seemed to me disclosed by her breath. 
I would have bartered eternity for one of her caresses. 
I pictured her to mjrself as throbbing behind this 
veil of the universe which hid her from my eyes. 
Oh ! why was it not in my power to rend the veil 
and press the idealized woman to my heart, to spend 
myself on her bosom with the love which is the 
source of my inspiration, my despair, and my life ? ' 

In subjectivity and dreaminess both Chateau- 
^ briand and Lamartine were like the German roman- 
ticists, but their fundamental note was theism, not 
pantheism. The storm of the French Revolution, 
which made radical changes in religion, as in all 
other things, was followed by a reaction. Chris- 
tianity acquired new power and inwardness, and 
Nature was unceasingly praised as the mirror of the 
divine idea of creation. 

In his GAUe du Christianistne, Chateaubriand said : 

The true God, in entering into His Works, has given 
bis immensity to Nature . . . there is an instinct in 
man, which puts him in communication with the scenes 
of Nature. 

Lamartine was a sentimental dreamer of dreams, 
a thmker of lofty thoughts which lost themselves 
in the inexpressible. His MMitaUons shew his 
ardent thougn sad worship of Nature ; his love of 
evening, moonlight, and starlight. For instance, 
UlsaUmeni : 

Id gronde le fleuve aux vagues ^umantes, 

U serpente et s'enfonce en un lointain obscur: 

L& le lac immobile 6tend ses eaux dormantes 

Oik r^toile du soir se l^ve dans Tazur. 

An sommet de ces monts couronn^s de bois sombres. 
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Le cr6pusctile encore jette un dernier rayon ; 
£t le char vaporeux.de la reine des ombres 
Monte et blanchit d6j4 les bords de Thorizon. 

Le Soir : 

Le soir ramdne le silence .... 
Venus se l^ve k I'horizon; 
A mes pieds T^toile amoureuse 
De sa lueur myst6rieuse 
Blanchit les tapis de gazon. 
De ce hStre au feuillage sombre 
T'entends frissonner les rameaux ; 
On diralt autour des tombeaux 

|u'on entend voltiger une ombre. 

.out-4-coup, d6tach6 des cieux, 
Un rayon de Tastre nocturne, 
Glissant sur mon front tadtume, 
Vient moUement toucher mes yeux. 
Doux reflet d'un globe de flamme 
Charmant raydn» que me veux-tu ? 
Vlens-ttl^ans mon sein abattu 
Porter la lumi^e k mon kme ? 

Descends-tu pour me r6v61er 
Des mondes le divin m3rstdre, 
Ces secrets cach^ dans la sphdre 
OO le jour va te rappeler ? 

In the thoiight of happy past hours, he questions 
the lake : 

Un soir, t'en souvient-il, nous voguions en silence ; 

On n'entendait au loin, sur Tonde et sous les cieux. 

Que le bruit des rameurs qui frappaient en cadence 

Tes flots harmonieux. 

O lac I rochers muets ! grottes ! fordt obscure ! 

Vous que le temps 6pargne ou qu'il pent rajeunir 

Gardez de cette nuit, gardez, belle nature, 

Au moins le souvenir ! . . . 
jue le vent qui g^mit, le roseau qui soupire 
{ue les parfums 16gers de ton air embaum^, 
ue tout ce qu'on entend, Ton voit, ou Ton respire, 
I'out dise : ' its ont aim6s ! ^ 

La Priire has : 

Le roi brillant du jour, se couchant dans sa gloire. 
Descend avec lenteur de son char de victoire ; 
Le nuage 6clatant qui le cache k nos yeux 
Conserve en siUons d'or sa trace dans les cieux, 
Et d'un reflet de pourpre inonde T^tendue. 
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\ ComiiM one lampe d'or dans Tazur snspendue. 
La lone te balance anx bords de rhoricoii ; 
Ses rayons affaiblis donnent sur le gazon, 
Et le voile des nuits sur les monts se d6[»lie, 
C'est rheiire, oO la nature, un moment recueiilie, 
Entre la nuit qui touche et le jour qui s'enfuit 
S'^ldve au cr6ateur du jour et de la nuit, 
£t semble ofErir A Dieu dans son brillant langage, 
^ De la crtotion le magnifique hommage. 
Voild le sacrifice inunense, universelle ! 
L'univers est le temple, et la terre est Tautel ; 
Les cieux en sont le ddme et ses astres sans nombre, 
Ces feux demi-voil^ p&le omement de Tombre, 
Dans la vo(!ite d'azur avec ordre sem6s, 
Sont les sacr6s flambeaux pour ce temple aUumte. . . 
Mais ce temple est sans voix. . . . 

. . . Mon coeur seul parle dans ce silence — 
La voix de Tunivers c'est mon intelligence. 
Sur les rayons du soir, sur les ailes ou vent, 
EUe s'61dve k Dieu. . . . 

Le Gclfe de Baia: 

Vois-tu conune le flot paisible 
Sur le rivage vient mourir ? 
Mais d6ji 1 ombre plus 6paisse 
Tombe et brunit les vastes mers ; 
Le board s'efiace, le bruit cesse, 
Le silence occupe les airs. 
C'est I'heure oiX la M^lanchoHe 
S'assied pensive et recueiUie 
Aux boras silendeux des mers. 

The decay of autumn corresponds to his own 
dolorous f eeUngs : 

Oui, dans ces jours d'automne od la nature expire, 
A ses regards voil^ je trouve plus d'attraits ; 
C'est I'adieu d'un ami, c'est le dernier sourire 
Des l^vres que la mort va fermer pour jamais. 

This is from Ischia : 

Le Soleil va porter le jour k d'autres mondes ; 
Dans I'horizon d6sert Ph6b6 monte sans bruit, 
£t jette, en p6n6trant les t^n6bres profondes, 
Un voile transparent sur le front de la nuit. 
Voyez du haut des monts ses dart^s ondoyantes 
Comnie un fleuve de flamme inonder les coteaux, 
Dormir dans les vallons on glisser sur les pentes. 
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Ou rejaillir au loin du sdn hriUant des eaux. . , . 
Doux comme le sou|)ir d'un enfant qui sommeille, 
Un son vague et plaintif se r6pand dans les airs. . • • 
Mortel ! ouvre ton kme k ces torrents de vie, 
Re9ois par tous les sens les charmes de la nuit. . . . 

He sees the transitoriness of all earthly things 
reflected ui Nature : 

L'onde qui baise ce rivage, 

De quoi se plaint-elle ^ ses bords ? 

Pourquoi le roseau sur la plage, pourquoi le ruisseau 

sous rombra^^e, 
Rendent-ils de tnstes accords ? 
De quoi g6niit la tourterelle ? Tout naist, tout paise. 

Such a depth of sympathy and dreamy dolorous 
reverie was new to France, but Rousseau had broken 
the ice, and henceforward feeUng flowed freely. To 
Lamartine the theist, as to the pantheists (Goethe, 
Shelley, and Byron, Nature was a friend and lover. 

Victor Hugo was of the same mind, but his poetiy 
is clearer and more plastic than Lamartine's. We 
quote from his finest poems, the FeuiUes tPAutomne. 
He was a true l3nist, famiUar both with the external 
life of Nature and the inner Kfe of man. His 
beautiful * Ce qu'on entend sur la montagne ' has the 
spirit of Faust. He imagines himself upon a moun- 
tain top, with earth on one side, the sea on the other ; 
and there he hears two voices unlike any ever 
heard before : 

L'une venait des mers, chant de gloire I hjnnne 

heureux I 
C'6tait la voix des flots qui se parlaient entre eux. . • • 
Qr, comme je Tai dit, f Oc6an magnifique 
Epandait une voix joyeuse et pacifique 
Chantant comme la haipe aux temples de Sion, 
Et louait la beaut6 de ki creation. 

while from the other voice : 

Pleurs et cris I L'injure, I'anathdme. ... 
C'6tait la terre et Thomme qui pleuraient ! . .. • 
L'une disait. Nature I et Tautre, Humanity I 
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The personifications in this poem are beautiful. 
He, too, like Lamartine, loves sea and stars most of 
all. These verses from Les OrienMes remind one 
of St Augustine : 

ais seul prds des Acts par une nuit d'6toi]es» 
^as un nuage aux deux ; sur les mers pas de voiles, 
£t les bois et les monts et toute la nature 
Scanblaient interroger dans confus murmure 
Les flots des mers, les feux du deL 
Et les 6toUes d'or, legions infinies, 
A voix haute, k voix basse, avec mille harmonies 
Diaaient en indinant leurs couronnes de feu, 
£t les flots bleus, que lien gouveme et n'arr^te, 
\ Disaient en recoun>ant I'^ume de leur cr^te : 
: C'est le Sdgneur Dieu, le Seigneur Dieu ! 

Parfois lorsque tout dort, je m'assieds plein de pie 
Sous le ddme 6toil6 qui sur nos fronts flamboie ; 

i'6coute si d'en haut il tombe quelque bruit ; 
Jt I'heure vainement me frappe de son aile 
Land je contemple hmxi ceUe f£te etemeUe 
le le del rayonnant donne au monde la nuit t 
mvent alors j'ai cm que ces scdeils de flamme 
Dans ce monde endormi n'6chauffaient que mon &me ; 
\*k les comprendre seul j'6tais pr6de8tin6 ; 
|ue j'6tais, moi, vaine ombre obscure et tacitume, 
roi myst6rieuse de la pompe nocturne ; 
Que le del pour moi seul s'6tait iUimiin6 ! 

The necessary condition of delight in Nature is 
very strikingly given : 

Si vous avez en vous, vivantes et press6es, 
Un monde int6rieur d'images, de pens6es, 
De sentimens, d'amour, d'ardente passion 
Pour fto>nder ce monde, ^hangez-le sans cesse 
Avec Tautre univers visible qui vous presse I 
M^ez toute votre Ikme k la creation. . . . 

8ue sous nos doigts puissans exhale la nature, 
ette immense clavier ! 

His lyrics are rich in fine scenes from Nature, 
unrolled in cold but stately periods, and the poetic 
intuition which always divines the spirit Uf e brought 
him near to that pantheism which we find in all the 
greatest English and Gennan poets of his time/* and 
which lay, too, at the root of German romanticism. 
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The German Romanticists 

Schiller did not possess the intrinsically lyrical 
genius of Goethe ; his strength lay, not in song, but 
drama, and in a didactic form of epic — the song not 
of fedinjs;, but of thought. 

Descriptions of Nature occur here and there in o 
his epics and dramas ; but his feeling for her « 
was chiefly theoretic. Like his contemporaries, 
he passed through a sentimental period ; Evening *^ 
shews this, and Melancholy, to Laura : 

Laura, a sunrise seems to break 
Where'er thy happy looks may glow. . . . 
Thy soul — a cryst^ river passmg. 
Silver clear and sunbeam glassing. 
Mays into blossom sad autunm by thee : 
Night and desert, if they spy thee. 
To eardens laugh — ^with daylight shine. 
Lit by those happy smiles of thine ! 

With such ecstatic extravagances contrast the 
excellent descriptions of Nature full of objective 
life in his longer poems — for instance, the tumult 
of Charybdis and the unceasing rain in The Diver, ', 
evening in The Hostage, and landscape in William . ^ ^ 
TM and The Walk, in the last, as Julian Schmidt 
saw, the ever varjdng scenery is made a * frame for 
a kind of phenomenology of mankind.' 

Flowers of all hue are struggling into glow 
Along the blooming fields ; yet ueir sweet strife 
Melts into one harmonious concord. Lo ! 
The path aUures me through the pastoral green * 
And the wide world of fields ! The la'Soui&g bee 
Hums round me, and on hesitatinjg; wing 
O'er beds of purple clover, quiveringly 
Hovers the butterfly. Save these, all life 
Sleeps in the glowing sunlight's steady sheen — 
E'en from the west no breeze the lull'd airs bring. 
Hark ! in the calm aloft I hear the skylark sing. 
The thicket rustles near, the alders bow 
Down their green coronals, and as I pass. 
Waves in the rismg wind the silvering grass ; 
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Come t day's ambrosial night I receive me now 
Beneath the roof by shadowy beechM made 
Cool-breathing, etc. 

Schiller's interest in Nature was more a matter 
of reflection than direct observation ; its real tend- 
ency was philosophical and ethical. He cdlLed 
Nature naive (he included naturalness in Nature) ; 
those who seek her, sentimental ; but he overlooked 
(as we saw in an earlier chapter) the fact that 
antiquity did not alwa^ys remain naive, and that 
not all modems are sentimental. 

As Rousseau's pupil he drew a sharp distinction 
between Nature and Art, and felt happy in soUtude 
where * man with his torment does not come,' lying, 
as he sa]^ in The Bride of Messina, like a child on 
the bosom of Nature. 

In Schiller's sense of the word, perhaps no poet 
has been more sentimental about Nature than 
Jean Paul. 

He was the humorous and satirical idyllist par 
excellence, and laid the scenes of his romances in 
idyllic surroimdings, using the trifling events of 
daily life to wonderful purpose. There is an almost 
oriental splendour in his pages, with their audacious 
metaphors and mixture of ideas. With the excep- 
tion of Lake Maggiore in Titan, he gives no set 
descriptions of landscape ; but all his references to 
it, all his sunrises and sunsets, are saturated with 
the temperament of his characters, and they revel 
in feeling. They all love Nature, and wander in- 
defatigably about their own coimtryside, finding the 
reflection of their feeUngs in her. There is a 
constant interweaving of the human soul and the 
imiverse ; therein Ues his pantheistic trait. * To 
each man,' he said," * Natjire appears different, and 
the only question is, which is the most beautiful ? 
Nature is for ever becoming flesh for mankind; 
outer Nature takes a different form in each mind.' 
Certainly the nature of Jean Paul was different 
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from the Nature of other mortals. Was she more 
beautiful ? He wrote of her in his usual baroque 
style, with a wealth of thought and feeling, and 
everywhere the sparkle of genius; but it is aU 
presented in the strangest motley, as exaggerated 
and unenjoyable as can be. For example, from 
Sicbenkds : 

I appeared again then on the last evening of the 
year 1794, on the red waves of which so many bodies, 
bled to deatii, were borne away to the ocean of eternity. 

To the butterfly • proboscis of Siebenk&s, enough 
honey - cells were still open in every Uue thistle- 
blossom of destiny. 

When they had passed the gate — that is to say, the 
un-Palmyra-like ruins of it — the crystal reflecting 
grotto of the August night stood open and shining 
above the dark green earth, and the ocean-calm of 
Nature stayed the wild storm of the human heart. 
Night was drawing and closing her curtain (a sky full 
of silent suns, not a breath of breeze moving m it) 
up above the world, and down beneath it the reaped 
com stood in the sheaves without a rustle. The 
cricket with his one constant song, and a poor old man 
gathering snails for the snail pits, seemed to be the 
only things that dwelt in the far-reaching darkness. 

When it was autumn in his heart : 

Above the meadows, where all the flowers were 
withered and dead ; above the fields, where the com ears 
waved no more, floated dim phantom forms, all pale 
and wan, faint pictures of the past. Over the grand 
eternal woods and hills a biting mist was draped in 
clinging folds, as if all Nature, trembling into dust, 
must vanish in its wreaths. . . . But one bright 
thought f>ierced these dark fogs of Nature and the 
soul, turning them to a white gleaming mist, a dew 
all guttering with rainbow colours, and gently lighting 
upon flowers. 

When his married life grew more unhappy, in 
December : 

The heart of our sorrowful Firmian srew sadder 
yet, as he stood upon this cold, burnt-out hearth-place 
of Nature. 
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and in spring 

itaeemed tohim asif his life dwelt, not in a bodily heart, 
but in some warm and tender tear, as if his heavy- 
laden soul were expanding and breaking away through 
some chink in its prison, and melting into a tone of 
music, a blue ether wave. 

And Titan expresses that inner enfranchisement 
which Nature bestows upon us : 

Exalted Nature 1 when we see and love thee, we love 
our fellow-men more warmly, and when we must pity 
or forget tiiem, thou still remainest with us, reposing 
before the moist eye like a verdant chain of mountains 
in the evening red. Ah 1 before the soul in whose 
sight the mommg dew of its ideals has faded to a cold, 
grey drizzle . . . thou remainest, quickening Nature, 
witn tiiy flowers and mountains and cataracts, a faith- 
ful comforter ; and the bleeding son of the gods, cold 
and speechless, dashes the drop of anguish from his 
eyes, that they may rest, far and clear, on thy volcanoes, 
and on thy springs and on thy suns. 

This is sunset in his abstruse artistic handling : 

The sun sinks, and the earth closes her great eve 
r like that of a dying god. Then smoke the hills like 
altars ; out of every wood ascends a chorus ; the veils 
of day, the shadows, float around the enkindled 
transparent tree-tops, and fall upon the gay, gem-Hke 
flowers. And the Dumished gc^d of the west throws 
back a dead gold on the east, and tinges with rosy li|^ht 
the hovering breast of the tremulous lark — ^the evemng 
bell of Nature. 

And this sunrise : 

The flame of the sun now shot up ever nearer to 
the kindled morning clouds ; at length in the heavens, 
in the brooks and ponds, and in the blooming cups of 
dew, a hundred suns rose together, while a thousand 
colours floated over the earth, and one pure dazzling 
white broke from the sky. It seemed as u an almighty 
earthquake had forced up from the ocean, 3^t dripping, 
a new-created blooming plain, stretching out beyond 
the bounds of vision, with all its young instincts and 
powers ; the fire of earth c^lowed beneath the roots of 
the immense hanging garden, and the fire of heaven 
poured down its flames and burnt the colours into 
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the mountain summits and the flowers. Between the 

gorcelain towers of white mountains the coloured 
looming heights stood as thrones of the Fruit- 
Goddess; over the far-spread camp of pleasure blossom- 
cups and sultry drops were pitched here and there like 
peopled tents ; the ground was inlaid with swarming 
nurseries of grasses and Uttle hearts, and one heart 
detached itself after another with winfi;s» or fins, or 
feelers, from the hot breeding - cell of Nature, and 
hummed and sucked and smacked its little Hps, and 
sung : and for every little proboscis some blossom-cup 
04 joy was already open. The darling child of the 
infinite mother, man, alone stood with bright joyful 
eyes upon the market-place of the living city of the 
sun, fidl of brilliance and noise, and gaz^, delighted, 
around him into all its countless streets ; but his eternal 
mother rested veiled in immensity, and only by the 
warmth which went to his heart did he feel that he 
was l3ring upon hers. 

For very overflow of thought and imagery and 
ecstasy of feeling, Jean Paul never achieved a 
balanced beauty of expression. 

The ideal classic standard which Winckelmann 
and Lessing had laid down — simple and plastic, 
calm because objective, crystal-clear in thought and 
expression — and which Goethe and Schiller had 
sought to realize and imbue with modem ideas, 
was too strictly limited for the Romanticists. Hy- 
perion's words expressed their taste more accurately : 
O, man is a god when he dreams, a beggar when 
he thinks ! ' and they laid stress upon restless 
movement, fantastic, highly-coloured effects, a crass 
subjectivity, a reckless ucence of the imagination. 

Actual and visible things were disregarded ; they 
did not accord with this claim for infinity and the 
nebulous, for exploring the secret depths of the 
soul. 

It was perhaps a necessary reaction from Goethe's 
classicism ; but it passed uke a bad dream, after 
tending, thanks to its heterogeneous elements, now 
to the mediaeval period, now to that of Storm and 
Stress, and now to Goethe, Herder, and Winckel- 
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maim. It certainly contained germs of good, which 
have grown and flourished in our own day. 

In keeping with its whole character, the Romantic 
feeling for Nature was subjective and fantastic to 
excess, mystically enthusiastic, often with a dreamy 
S3rmbolism at once deep and naive; its inmost 
core was pantheistic, wi^ a pantheism shading o£E 
imperceptibly into m3rsticism. 

After Werther, there is perhaps no work of modem 
. fiction in which Nature plaj^ so artistic a part as in 
\ Holderlin*s Hyperion. 

Embittered by Ufe's failure to realize his ideals, 
he cries : * But thou art still visible, sun in the sky ! 
Thou art still green, sacred earth ! The streams 
still rush to the sea, and shady trees rustie at noon. 
The spring's song of joy sings my mortal thoughts 
to sleep. The abimdance of the universe nourishes 
and satiates my famished being to intoxication.' 

This mystical pantheism could not be more clearly 
expressea than here : 

O blessed Nature ! I know not bow it happens 
when I lift my eyes to your beauty ; but all the joy 
of the sky is in the tears which I shed before you — a 
lover before the lady of his love. When the soft waves 
of the air play round my breast, my whole being is 
speechless and listens. Absorbed in the blue expanse, 
loften look up to the ether and down to the holy sea ; 
and it seems as if a kindred spirit opened its arms to 
me, as if the pain of loneliness were lost in the divine 
life. To be one with all that lives, in blessed self- 
forgetfulness to return to the AU of Nature, that is 
the height of thought and bliss — ^the sacred mountain 
height, the place of eternal rest, where noon loses its 
sultriness and thunder its voice, and the rough sea is 
like the waves in a field of wheat. 

To such feeling as this the actualities are but 
fetters, hindering aspiration. 

* O, if great Nature be the daughter of a father, 
is the daughter's heart not his heart ? Is not he 
her deepest feeling ? But have I found it ? Do I 
know it.? ' 
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He tries to discern the *soul of Nature,' hears 
* the melody of morning light begin with soft notes.* 
He sa)^ to the flower, * You are my sister,' and to 
the springs, * We are of one race ' : he finds symbolic 
resemblance between his heart and all the days 
and seasons : he feels the beauty of the ' land like 
paradise,' while scarcely ever, except in the poem 
aeiddbergy giving a clear sketch of scenery. A 
number of fine comparisons from Nature are 
scattered through his writings " : 

The caresses of the charming breezes. 

The light, clear, flattering sea. 

Sacred air, the sister of the mind which moves and 
lives in us ivith fiery force, present everywhere im- 
mortal. 

Earth, ' one of the flowers of the sky/ 

Heaven, ' the unending garden of life.' 

Beauty, that 'which is one and all.' 

He describes his love in a mystical form : 

We were but one flower, and our souls lived in 
each other as flowers do, when they love and hide their 
joy within a closed calyx. . . . The clear starry night 
had now become my element, for the beautiful life of 
my love grew in the stillness as in the depths of earth 
gold grows m3rsteriously. 

He dehghts * thus to drink the joy of the world 
out of one cup with the lady of his love.' 

* Yea, man is a sun, seeing all and transfiguring 
all when he loves ; and when he does not love, he is 
like a dark dweUing in which a httle smelly lamp is 
burning.' All this is soft and feminine, but it has 
real poetic charm. 

Beautiful too, though sad and gloomy, is his Song 
of Fate : 

Nowhere may man abide. 
But painfully from hour to hour 
He stumbles blindly on to the unknown. 
As water falls from rock to rock 

The long year through. 
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pantheism finds expression in the odes — in 
To Naime^ for instance : 

Since my heart tameth upward to the snn 

As one that hears her voice. 
Hailing the stars as brothers, and the spring 

As melody divine; 
Since in the breath that stirs the wood thy soul. 

The soul of joy, doth move 
On the stiU waters of my heart — therefore, 

O Nature 1 these are golden days to me ! 

Tieck» too, was keenly alive to Nature. 
Spring": 

Look all around thee how the spring advances I 

New life is playing through the gay green trees 1 

See how in yonder bower the Hght leaf dances 

To the bird's tread and to the quivering breeze ! 

How every blossom in the sunUght glances I 

The winter frost to his dark cavern flees. 

And earth, warm wakened, feels through every vein 

The kindling influence of the vernal ram. 

Now silvery streamlets, from the mountain stealing, 

Dance joyously the verdant vales along; 

Cold fear no more the songster's tongue is seaUng» 

Down in the thick dark grove is heard his song. 

And all their bright and lovely hues revealing, 

A thousand plants the field and forest throng; 

Light comes upon the earth in radiant showers, 

knd mingling rainbows play among the flowers. 

All his writings seem intoxicated with Nature. 
The hero of his novel WiUiatn Lovelly scamp thoug^b 
he is, a man of criminal egotism whose only law is 
licence, is deeply in love with Nature. 

He wrote from Florence : 

Nature refreshes my soul with her endless beauty. 
I am often full of enthusiasm at the thousand charms 
of Nature and Art ... at last my longing to travel 
to wonderful distant places is satisfied. Even as a 
child, when I stood outside my father's country-house, 
and gazed at the distant mountains and discovered 
a windmill on the very hne of the horizon, it seemed 
to beckon me as it turned, my blood pulsed more 
quickly, my mind flew to distant regions, a strange 
longing often filled my eyes with tears. 
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Often it aeemn to me as il the emgina in onnelves 
were about to be unriddled, as if we were suddenly to 
see the transfonnation of aU our feeling and strange 
experiences. Nig^t sonotinded me with a hundred 
tenorsy the transparent moonlight sky was like a 
crystal dome overheadr^-4n this world the most unusual 
feelings were as shadows. 

* Franz Stembald ' had the same intoxicated feeling 
lor Nature : 

I should like to fill the whole worid with songs of love, 
to move moonrise and sunrise to echo back my joys 
and sor rows ; and trees, twigs, leaves, grasses to catch 
tiie mekxEy and all repeat my music with a thousand 
toogues.*^ 

To the Romantic School, Music and Nature were 
a passion ; they longed to resolve, all their feelings, 
like Byron, at one flash, into music. ' For thought 
is too distant.' Night and the forest, moonlight and 
starlight, were in aU their songs. 

There is a bac^round of landscape all through 
Franx SternbaUPs Wanderings. 

In the novels of the eighteenth century landscape 
had had no place ; Hermes once gave a few lines to 
sunset, but excused it as an extravagance, and b^ged 
readers and critics not to think that he only wanted 
to fill up the page. 

Rousseau altered this ; Sophie la Roche, in her 
FrenndschafUichen Ftauenzimmerbriefen^ introduced 
ruins, moonlight scenery, hills, vales, and flowerine 
hedges, etc., into scenes of thought and feeUng ; and 
mo^ of dl, Goethe in Werther tunes scenery and 
soul to one kev. In his later romances he avoided 
descriptions of scenery. Jean Paul, like Tieck in 
Franx Sternbald, never spares tis one simset or sun- 
rise. Some of Tieck's concise descriptions are very 
telling, like Theodore Storm's at the present day ; ^ 

Rosy light ouivered on the blades of grass, and 
morning moved in waves along them. 

The redder the evening grew, the heavier became his 
dreams ; the darkened trees, the shadows lengthening 

Z 
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tiw fidds» tiie niolDe firom the roob o£ a Utile 
and the stars coming into view one hy one in 
' — an tiiis moved him deeply* moved him to a 

oompasHon xoc htmseu^ 

As Frans wanders about the wood : 

He observes the Ixees reflected in a neighbonring 
pood. He had never looked at landscape with this 
pieasore, it had never been raven to him to discern the 
vaxions colonis and their shadows, the charm of the 
stillness, the effect of the foliage, as now in the desr 
water. TUl now he had never drawn a landscape, 
onhr looked at it as a necessary adjunct to many 
historical pictures, had never lelt that lifeless Nature 
could herraf compose something whole and complete 
in itsdf, and so wortiiy to be represented. 

Tieck's shorter stories, fairy tales and others, 
shew taste for the mystenous and indefinite 
aspects of Nature — reflections in water, rays of 
li^t, doad forms: 

They became to him the most fitting characters in 
which to record that indefinite inexpressible feding 
which gave its special colour to his spiritual life.'^ 

The pantheism of Boehme, with whom he was 
dosely associated, alwajrs attracted him, and in 
Jena he came under the influence of Steffens, and 
also of SchelliDg, whose philosophy of Nature called 
Nature a mysterious poem, a dreaming mind. This 
mind it became the diief aim of Novalb, as wdl as 
Tleck, to dedpher. 

From simple descriptions of Nature he went on 
to read mystic meanings into her, seddng, psycho- 
logically in his novds and mystically in his fairy 
tales, to fathom the connection between natural 
phenomena and dementary human feeling. Blond 
igbert was the earUest example of this : 

Night looked sullenly through the windows, and the 
trees without rustled in the wet cold ... the moon 
looked fitfully through breaks in the driving clouds.*' 

In the same book Bertha describes the horror of 
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loDdine9s» the vag^ue loDgjngs, and then the over- 
wfadmiiig delist in new impressions, which seized 
her when she fled^from home as a child and lost 
henelf amcMig the mountains. 

The Run^u^erf gives in a very powerful way the 
idea of the weird fascination which the subterranean 
powers were supposed to exert over men, aUuring 
and befooling them, and rousing their thirst iat 
gold. 

The demoniacal dements in mountain scenerv, its 
crags and abysses, are ccmtrasted with id^c p^sons. 
The tale b sprmlded over with descriptions of 
Nature, ^fdiich give it a faiiy-like effect." 

The most extraordinary product of this School , 
was Novalis. With him eveiything resolved itself ' 
into presentiment, twilight, night, into vague long- - 
ings for a vague distant goal, which he ej^ressed . 

Sr the search for * the blue flower.* This is fnmi - 
dimek van OfterHngen : 

*The cheerful pageant of the glorious evening 
rocked him in soft imaginings; the flower of his 
heart was visible now and then as by sheet light- 
ning.' He looked at Nature with the mystic's eye, 
ana described her fantasticallv : 

I am never tired of lookiiig minately at the diliefent 
plants. Gfowing plants are the direct langnay of 
♦im earth : each new leal, each remarkable flowor. is a 
mystery which projects itsell, and because it cannot 
move with love ana longing, nor attain to words, is a 
dumb* qniet plant. When in solitnde one finds such 
a flower, does it not seem as if aU around it were 
brightened* and, best of all, do not the little feathered 
notes around it remain near ? One could weep for joy, 
and there, far from the world, stick hands and feet 
into the earth, to take root, and never more leave so 
deli^tfiil a spot This green mysterions carpet of love 
is drawn over the whole earth. 

It is not surprising that nijg^ht shotdd attract this 
unnaturally excited imagination most of all : 

Sacred, inexpressible, mysterious Night, delidous 
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balnm drops ham thy haads» from the fomf 
aiam upmutt the heavy wings of the Spuit*"* 



Nif^t and death are delight and 

The fairy-like tale of Hyacinth and Little Rou^ 
with its dianning persooificatioos, is refreshing after 
all this: 

The violet told the strawherry in confidence, she told 
her friend the gooseheny, wlio never ceased to jeer 
when H3racinth went, so the whole garden and w>ood 
soon knew it, end when Hyacinth went oot, voices 
from aU sides cried oat, ' Little Rose is my tevoorite,' 
When he goes into the wide wodd to find the land ol 
Isis, he a«s the way of the animals, and of springs, 
rocks, and trees, and tiie flowers nnile at him, the springs 
offer him a fresh drink, and thete is wonderfid music 
when he 4*- A nM ^ home* ' O that men could understand 
the music of Natoie!' cries the listener in the tale. 
Then loUows a description of ' the sweet passion for 
the being of Nature and her enchanting raptures,' ami 
the charm of the poetic imagination which fimds ' a 
great sjrmpathy with man's heart ' in all the external 
world. For example, in the bteath ol wind, which 
'with a thousand dark and doiofous notes seems to 
dissolve one's quiet grief into one deep melodious sigh 
of an Nature.' 

'And am I myself other tiian tiie stream when I gase 
l^oomilv down into its waters and lose my tfaoi^^ils 
m its flow ? ' And in ecstasy the youth exclaims : 
'Whose heart does not leap lor joy, when he feds 
Nature's iimermost life in its fulness, when that power- 
ful feeMiiff, for which language has no other name than 
love and bliss, spreads like a vapour through his being, 
ajwi he «^^f ^ paipttating, on the dark alluring Tin nasi 
of Nature, and^s poor self is lost in the ovenwifiiming 
wavesol joy ?'* 

Here we have the kc^ to the rmnantic f edioi^ for 
Nature — cammnnioa ot the sool with Nature m a 
twilight noLOod of dreamy absorption. 

Yet amidst aU tiiis, real delist in romantic 
scenery was not quite lacking: witness Hulsen's** 
Observations an Nature an a Journey through Switzer^ 
land ; and the genuine lyric of Nature, untainted by 
mystic and siddy influences* was still to be heardf. 
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as in EJAendorffg beaatiM songs and hb Tamg*- 

The Romantic Schod, in fact, far as it erred from 
the path, did enlarge tiie life of feeling genarally, 
and with that, feeling for Nature, and modem litera* 
tme is still bcmnd to it by a thousand threads. 

Oar modem rapture has thus been reached by a 
path whidi, with many deviatiims in its course, has 
come to us from a remote past, and is still carrying 
us farther forward* 

Its present intensity is due to the growth of 
sdeooe, for althouc^ feeling has beoc»ne more real- 
istic and matter-o^fact in ttoe days of dectridty 
and the microsoope, love for Nature has increased 
with knowledge. Science has even becmne the in- 
vestigator 61 idigion, and the pantheistic tendency 
of the great poets has passed into us, either in tte 
idea of an aU- present God, or in that 61 <»ganic 
loroe woridng uuoudi matter — the indestructible 
active principle of me in the region of the visible. 
Our ei^dorers combine enthusiasm Ux Nature with 
their tireless search for tmth — Ux example, Hum- 
boldt, Haeckd, and Paul Gussfddt ; ami thou^^, 
as the shadow side to this li^t, travdling and 
admiration of Nature have became a fashion, yet 
who nowadays can watch a great sunset or a 
storm over the sea, and remain insensible to the 
impression? 

Landscape painting and poetry shew the same 
deviaticms from the straight line of devdopment as 
in earlier times. Our garden craft, like our archi- 
tecture, is edectic ; but the English park style is 
still the most adequate expression of prevalent 
taste : spaces of tun with tree groups, a view over 
land or sea, gradual change from garden to fidd; to 
which has been added a wider cultivation of fcndgn 
plants. In landscape painting the zigzag course 
IS very marked: landscapes such as Boddin's, 
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ntiidy profcctod by Hbt imagipatioii and cane* 
qwmding to nothiiig on earth, hane toeether in our 
Aneries with the most faithful stocdes from Nature. 
It is the same with literature. In fiction, novds 
which perpetuate the sentimental rhapsodies d an 
early period, and open their chapters with f <Mroed 
desCTptions of landscape, stand sioe by side with the 
mastmy wock*of great writers—for example, Spid- 
lutfen, Wilhdmine von Uillem, and Theodore Storm. 

In poetry, the lyric of Nature is inezhaostibie. 
Heine, the neatest lynst after Goethe, though his 
poetry has, nke the Mude, an endiantin^y fair body 
with a fish*sTtail, wrote in the Trmfds in the ff«rr : 
* How infinitdy blissful is the feding wbea the outer 
worid of phenomena blends and harmonises witii 
the inner worid of feding; when green trees, 
thoughts, birds' songs, sweet mdancholy, the asure 
of heaven, memory, and ttut perfume of flowers, run 
together and form the lovdiest of arabesques/ 

But his ddight in Nature was qx>ilt bv irony and 
straining after effect — ^for example, in Tie Fig Tree ; 
and althou|^ The Lotos Fhmer is a gem, and the 
North Sea Pidmes shew the fine q^ <n a poet w1m>, 
like Byran and Shdley, can create myths, his per- 
sonifications as a whole are affected, and his nersraal 
feding is forced upon Nature for the sake of a witty 
effect. 

Every dement of Nature has found skiUed inter- 
preters both in poetry and painting, and technical 
mdlity and truth of representation now stand on. 
<me levd with the appreciation of her dianns. 



NOTES 

iNTRODUCnON 

1. KHHsche Gdnf0. Comp. ^acher* UOm dm opHschm 
Fonnsinm^ and Carl du Ptd, PsyehahgU imr Lyrik. 

2. As in elegy Gkaiarluttparmm, 

\. Comp. Hfnmboldt, Cosmos. Schnaaae* Gs s M eh U dsr 
biUsndon KUnste. 

4. Soe Dis EtUmicksiung des Noimrgsfakls M dom Gfisd^ 
wsd RfffKOfHf Difl s c. 

Cbaptxe I 

1. Lnooa ac nemota ooniecraat deomm^iie nominilnit 
adpdiant aecretiun illnd, quod sola reveiantia vidmt, Tac. 
G^rm. Comp. Giimm, Dsuiscko Myihologio. 

2. Grimm. Simrock, Hamdlmch isr Myikohgio. 
3* 4f 5. Grimm. 

6. GesekickU dor hUdmdom KUnsU. Comp. Grimm» 
Dsuiscks ReckUoltortumsr. 



7. 

8. Carridre, Dis Possie. 



n 

1. QemAntcrfRome. i Cor. 1^20. ZooMm^GssckMio 
dor BssiskuHM swischsn TksohgU und Naimwissonsckafk 

2. Comp. Vita S. BosUn, 

3. Basuii opsra OMmui. Puisna, ifyx 

4. Cosmos. 

5. Biese, Dis Emtwiekslung dss NoinrgsfOkls M don 
GfischoH und Romsm. 

6. M/Umgss phUosopkumsSt kisioHfusSp si HMtaifss. 

7. Homily 4. 8. Homily 6. 

9. Biese. Dis Eniwickshmg dss NiOmmtiMs hoi dm 
Grischsn umd Romem. 

* In spring theCydmlan apple trees give blossom w a t e re d 
by river streams in uie hallowed sarden of the nymphs ; in 
spring the buds grow and swell beneath the leafy shadow 
en the vine branch. Bnt my heart knoweth no season of 
respite ; nay, like the Thracian blast that rageth with its 
lightning, so dotlt it bear down from Aphrodite's side, daric 
and feariess, with scorching frenzy in its train, and from 
its depths shaketh my heart with might.' 

10. Comp. Biese, op. dL 

XI. Dsutschs Rundschau^ 1879. 
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12. Comp. Biese, o^. di. 

13. Chrysostom was not only utilitarian, bat pfalaed and 
enjoyed the world's beauty. From tiie fifth to third oentofy, 
Grecdc p rogr ess in f eding for Nature can be ttaoed torn 
nnconscioQs to conacioas {Measure in her beauty. 

14. De MorkditaU, cap. 4. 

15. Gesckichie dtf christlich4ateinisckeH Liieraimr. 

16. When one thinks <rf Sap^io, Simonides, Theocritiis* 
Meieager, Catullus, Ovid, and Horace, it cannot be denied 
that tbis is true of Greek and Roman lyxic. 

17. As in the Homeric time, ^dien eiA nphese d Natue 
was held to be subject to aiod under the infiuenoe d its 
special deity. But it cannot be admitted that metaiAttr 
was fieer and bolder in the h3aniis ; on tiie contrary, it wan 
very limited and monotonous. 

18. In Cathem0rinon, 

19* Comp. fragrant gaidens oi Paradise^ Hymn t. 

In Hamartifienia he tOLyn that the evil andf lafjtf in 
Nature originates m the deviL 

20. Ebert. 

21. The Robinsonade of the hermit Bonosas upon a 
rocky island is interesting. 

22. Comp. Biese, op. di, 

23. Comp. ad Paultnum^ epist. 19, Monum. Gmrmtm. v. 2. 

24. Carm, itUL 7. 25. Ep. xL 

26. Migne Pairol 6a 27. Migne Patroi 59. 

28. Ebert 29 and 30. Comp. Sese, op, cH. 

31. Migne Pairol 58. 32. Cmrm. lib. i 

33. Amcmitas loci : Variorum libri Ln^uni» 1677. 

34. Monum. Germ.* 4th ed., Leo, Ub^ viiL 

35. Deutsche Rundschau^ 1882. 

36. Monum, German Histor,, poei, lot m e dii mn, L 
Berlin 1881, ed. Dnmmler. Alcnin, Carman 33. 

j7. Zoeckl^, Geschichte der Bexiehungen Mwi$ekem Tkeai* 
ogu und Naiurwissenschaft, ' On rocky crags hy tiie sea» 
cm shores fringed by oak or beech woods, in the shady 
depths of for^ts, on towering mountain tops, or on the 
bamks of great rivers, one sees the ruins or the still inhabtted 
buildin|[s which once served as the dwellings ol the mooks 
who, with the cross as their only wes^xm, were the pioneecs 
of our faiodem culture. Their flight from the hie of traffic 
and bustie in the larger towns was by no means a ffi^^ 
from the beauties of Nature.' The last statement is only 
partiy true. In the prime of the monastic era tbe beantiea 
of Nature were held to be a snare of tbe devfl. Still, in 
choosing a site, beauty of pontion was constantly r e fa r i ed 
to as an auxiliary motive. ' Bemhard loved tne valley»' 
' t>lit Pemhar4 ctlo^ qjofmtains/ are si^inificant |rfttasea» 
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38. Coup. Grimiii* D09a$ck4 Myfkohgie^ on the old G«r- 
ttBlc idM oi ft n'***^"*t between winter end spfin^* 
19. Dftnunkr, vi C«r0ilM# #1 I^o ^<^« 
4a WalahMdi Stnbi, !)» Mtera hortomm. 
41. Conm. H. von Eichen, G^sckickU und System im 
miMmiieriukm WeUmiuckmmmg. Stattg. Cotte, 1887. 

Cbaptbe III 

1. Pratz, Ge$chickU der KreuxzUgs. Beriin» 1885. 

2. Allatiiie, Sy m micta . Codn, 1651. 

3. Deutsche Piijgerreisen nock aem keiiigeH Lmnde^ 
Rodttkht mid MeiBsner. Berlin, 1880. 

4. For excdlent bibliQcnipliical evidence see Die geo- ^ 
gntipkiseke KemUms der Aipen im MtUehUet in snpplement 
to MOmekmer AUtem. Zeihmg^ Janoary 1885. 

5. Conux Oehlmann, Die Aipempssse im MiMmOeir, ^ 
Jmrnhmehjifr Sckweixer. 

6. Bieee, op. cii. 

7. Fir. DicZfLebemmfd Werkeder Trottbtidours. Zwickmn, 

8. Des Minmsmtgs FrOMingj/voa T>«chmann-Happt 

9. Gesckichie der Malerei. Wdermann und Wottmann. 
la 'Detailed stndy of Natue had b^inn; but the 

attempt to biend the separate dements into a backgnmnd 
landioipe in peii sp e cU ve betrajred tht insecurity ana con- 
straint ci dilettante work at every point.' Ludwig Kfim- 
merer on the period b^ore Van Evcx in Die Lmidsckafi in 
der deuiscken Kmtsi his tmn Tode Albreehi DOrers. Leipsig, 
x88o. 

Cbaftbe IV 

X. Die KuUm der R enaiss mm ee in lUdien. 

3. UiUersuckmngen iibmt die kampnniscke Wmndm^ierei. 
Leipflffy '873. 

3! cSn^. Srhnaase, 0^. cii. 

4. Argon^ iL 319 ; in. 36o» 398. Comp. Qc ad AU.. 
br. 18, 3. 

5. Renmissmnce und H mm mmi sm u s in ttaiien und Deuisck- 
imuL Berlin, 1883. (Qncken, AUgemeine Gesekickie in 
BineeidnrsieUungent it 8.) 

6. IHnerar. syr., BurcUiardt iL 

7. Loei specie pitrcussus, Bnrckhardt i 

8. In his paper ' Kultuxgeschichte und Naturwissen- 
SGhalt ' (Deutsche Rmdeckmn, voL xiii.), which is full both 
dt ori^pnal Ideas and d exaggerated summary opinions» 
Dn Bois Beymond fails to do justice to this, una altog^yther 
misjudges Fetrarch's feelinff for Nature. After giving tUs 
letter in proof of medjasval fctling, he goes on to say :^ Full 
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ftnodier wofd. The poor leiknr btd sivon Idmtolf m to 
iuooent cnjosnneiit for a mooMiit* wiuout thinking of the 
wdlaio of Ail aool, and instead of i^oonnr introspection, 
had looked into the enticing outer worid. western luunan- 
ity was so moibid at that time, that the consdoosneas of 
having done this was enough to cause painful inner conflict 
to a man like PetnoclH-a man of refined feeling, and scien- 
tific, thoni^ not a deep thinker/ Even granting tiiis, 
which is too trssically {mt, the world was on the very eve 
<dL iraeiog fttsdf Irom this position, and Petrarch servei as 
a witness to the change. 

9. Comp., too^ I># GmuMtiopa Dmmim, xv.* in which he 
Wky% ci tie es» meadows, brooss, flocks and herds, cottage*, 
etc., that these things ' animum muloent»' their efiect is 
' me ii^^ *^ in se coQigere.' 

10. Gyrnp. Voigt, Ensa Sikfio i^ Fiecolmmm ah Papa 
Pius II. «MM Mil ZntaUmt. 

11. Comp. Geiger and Ad* WoU^ DU KkusUm afffr 
ZeUm^ umd NaHomsn. 

13. Qnando mira la terra omata e bella. Rime di V. 
Cokmna. 
13. Ombrosa selva che il mio du6k> asooltL 

CHAPTKlt V 

I. Ruge, Gnck i chU dss ZHMtn der Entd$ck9mg$9i. 
BerMn, i88i« (Ailg&m. G $ $ M ch U in EifueldanMtmgm, 
voo Oncken.) I>i$ nau W§U i^r LanisckafUn^ etc 
Strasburg, 1534. 

3. 2>s f9tms ocMnicis ei novo crin D$eades ires Petri 
Mmrfyris a$ AngUria Medioianensis^ Cokmia, 1574. 

3. // viaggio di Gievtm Leona e Le NmagaMionif di AMss 
da Mosto.ai Pieitro^ di CinWa, di Anxime^ di un Piloio 
Portuguese e di Vasco di Gama quali si leggono netta raecoUa 
di GiaoambaUista Ramusio, Venecia, 1837. 

4« For example, this from Ramnsio: ^And the coast is 
all low land, full of most beautifnl and very tall trees, wtddb, 
are evergreen, as the leaves do not witho: as do those in 
our country, but a new leaf appears before the other is 
cast ofl : the trees extend right down into the marshy tract 
of shore, and loc^ as if flourishing on the sea. The coast 
is a most glorious sight, and in my opinion, though I have 
cruised about in many parts both in the East and in the 
West, I have never seen any coast which surpassed this 
in bMLuty. It is everywhere washed by many rivers, and 
smaU streams of little importance, as big ships will not be 
able to enter them. 

5. Ideler, Ejifamen criHgue. Cosmos^ 
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5. Coiecdan d$ hi vuii$$ y diC9AH mi mi$o§ m# k i i i m ^m 
par mar lot §$panol4$ isid§ finss d§i siglo Xv. cam waHoi 
docmnantot in$dHos . . . ca-ardinaia ilimiradm par Dam 
MarHn FamandeM de NavarnU. Madrid* 185S. 

7. GeschickU des ZiUalten dor Emid$ckungam. 

8. As he lay sick and despairing off Bmm, an unknown 
voice saiid to him compassionatdy: *0 loolt and dov 
to believe and serve thy tkkL ... He gave tiiee the keys 
of those barriers of the ocean sea wh&di were cto sed with 
soch mighty chains, and tboa wast dbayad through many 
lands* and hast gained an honoiirable Isme throaidboiit 
Christendom.' In a letter to tike King and Qnesn ai Spain 
in fourth voyage. 

9. Humboldt. la Biese» o^. ciL 

11. ZoecUer, G ste k i ck t t dor Bukmrngm i w iicMm Tkaai* 
ogie und NaJuna is s i ntcka ft . 

12. F. Hammerich, Si BifgiUa* 

13. Zoeckler, ^* mC. 

14,15,16, 17. Comp. wakens* AMf LiMf ds Lioii. Halfte^ 
1866. 

t8. Himiboldt. 

19. Comp. Curidre, Dm Ponie. 

30. Zoedder, in Hersog's JUai^BmaM.9 szL, refers to 
'LeSotitairedesIndesonlaViedeGrwolreLopes*' Goems* 
Dm ehrisil$ck0 MyMti S. Arnold* Lj^m £r GidM§imi 
FMnch* Li/# 0/ 51 7M«a0. 



VI 

1. In Sk mk§tp $ ar $ SMUmp chap. 4, Hense treats Shakes- 
peare's attitude towards Natoie very suggestively ; but I 
nave gone my own way. 

2. HamUi, L 31 ' The canker galls the inlants of ttm 
opting too oft before their buttons be disckMed.' Comp. 
i. I ; Ramiso amd /WmI, L i ; Hmuy VI., part 2, iiL 1 1 
Tempett^ L 2. 

3. Comp. Henkel, Das GoMa*sek$ GMekms; Hmay IV^ 
2nd pt, iv. 4 ; Richard II., L i ; Oikslh. iiL 3* and v. 2 ; 
CymMinc, ii 4 ; King Jokm, iL 2 ; Hamkt, iiL i ; Tampcsi. 
iv. a. 

4. See Hense lor bucolic id^^fic traits. 

5* PocHscha ParcamfihoHam in gri$eki$ck$m Ditkkmjcm* 

CB4PTBa Vn 

1. Comp.WoerDiann,C^«6M'dmlsfidtdb«/tfM#iilMhir»^^ 
dcr Gricchen und Rihncr, Varsimdicn mu dnar Arckdahgia dor 
Lofidschafismalcrci. Mflnchen, 1871. 

2. Comp. Schnaase;, GcsckichU der biUamdcn KihisU im IS 
/aArMfudtff^, edited by Lftbke. Stuttgart* 1879. 
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5. Comjp. alK> KMWiBMirof» ^. €$$. 6. Labke, (^. ol. 

7. LObfee reian to A. voo Zalm't iwirrhing ^lock, Dmm^s 

1866. 

8. PkopoftioQ IILt B. T.. iiL b. Niirenibeff» 1528. 

^•t lolknpt, I have bor ro we d laifeljr from 




vra 



t and 3* tt0mtd$ume§ umd Hmmamimmmt m tiakm^ mmi 



3. Zoeckler, 

4. Comp. Haae, SMmInm FfwiA oon IFoinil ^Str ScktMrm- 

5. Comp. Hubert, KMm Seknfim. 
w* 200dioflr« ovC* 

7. Comp. UMand, Scknftm wm G§mkitkt9 im DicMmmg 
umdSmg§. AltehochimdiuederdeutichoVoltollfwW,wlMro 
plants* ivy, holly, bocr, and willow, repreaent amnmer and 
winter. 

8 and 9. Uhlaiid. la Wandefbom. 11. Bieao, 0p. eii. 
' IS. FMI Cobn, ' Dis Giirtm in tiittr umd nnmr Znt! 
D. Rm k d$c k mm 18, 1870. In Italy in tbe ai i ctec n t b eentviy 
tiiere was a diango to uit eitent, that mencry 1^ 
dipt, but allowod to giow natoraiiy, ana tlio garden 
lopreeented uie tfansrtion " t x ^iif^ paliioe to landscape, ooas 
bare architectaial forms to the Iree creations of i^atore. 
The passion for flowers — tbe art of tiie pleasaro garden, 
flourished in Holland and Germany. (FauDe.) 

13. W. H. Ridil states {KMwnMbim mts dni Jmhr- 
AtMMMm) that Berlin, Angsboxg, Leipng, Daimstadt, and 
Mannheim were described m the s e ven teenth ce ntury as 
having 'very fine and delifflitfal positions*; and the finest 
parts of the Black Forest, Harz and Thnringian moantsins 
as 'very desolate/ deserted, and monotonooSk or, at best, 
as not parttenlsity pleasant scenery. If only a legfoa were 
flat and treeless, a ddicioas landscape oonld be cbsimed oot 
ofit. Welcfcer, Coort physician at Itoss Cassel, desoAlMr 
Schlangenbad in irji, said that it lay in a desolate, on- 
pleasu^ district, where nothing ^nsw hot foliage and glass* 
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but that tfaiongh ingenious vlsntmf of dipt traes in Iomb 
nod oxMB luicty some sort oi artistic effect haid been pfo* 
dooed. Oeaady the principles of French gaiden'Oalt nad 
become a widdy accepted dogma of taste. Ridil eoutiasla 
^e periwig period with the mecBaeval, and coocfaides tiiat 
tiie mediaeval backgroonds of pact ur e s im^ied ieefing lor 
the wild and n»nantic He9ayB: ' In tiie Middle Ages tiie 
painters chose romantic jagged forms of momtains and 
rocks for badEgiomidSy nenoe the wild, bare, and arid 
co un ted as a ptoUityp e of beantifnl scenery, wlule some 
centuries later soch forms were held to be too mstic and 
irregular for beanty.' One cannot entirely asxee with this. 
He weakens it himself in what fdOows. *lLt was not a 
real s^ene winch rose Alp*like before tiieir mind's eye, but 

Uimaainarv and sacred one : their fantastic. lomaniic 
ideal cauedmrrooi^ and mgged environment's and adds, 
argoing in a drd^ 'Their minds passed then to real 
portraitnre of Natore, and decided Hbe landscape eye of 
the period.' My own opinion is that the loftiness of the 
* heroic' moontain bacxgroands seemed suitable for the 
saoped sobjects winch kxmMd so large and soblinie in their 
own minds, and that these backcpronnds did not reveal 
their ideal of landscape beanly, nor ' a romantic leeliii|; lor 
Nature,' nor ' a taste lor the romantic,' nor yet a woomms 
change of view in the pe ri wig period. 

14. In his Haiintrg Prv^rttm of 1883 (BmM^ Mm 
GescMckU des Naha^Mhls)^ after an inoomolete survey of 
ancient and modeni writings on tibe sabfect, vl^ter siBetches 
tiie dev^opment of modem leding for Nature in Germainr 
from C^xits to r/TO, asshewn in the hteratnreof that period 
basing his information duefly upon Goedeke's Dtui9ch$ 
DUkSmg. 

15. Comp. Chovdius DU bedeuiendsUn tbtitscken Rattums 
des 17 Jakrkmnderts. Lequrig, 1S66. 

i6. Chovelius. 

17. Daniel Lohenstein's Bluffidii. Biesian, i68g. 

Cmabtmr IX 

t. VnShenvoaBitimi^DeuisckeVclksu^ 
ii$dm dss 17 fHMl rS JmhrkunderU, r87s. 

2. Goedeke - Tittmannschen Sammlnng, sdiL, Tnrt*- 

3. G isck i ck U dmr dnOfchen UUfmiMr. 

4. Tittinami'sDeu$$ck§DieiUrde$i7jakrktimderts,v<3LyL 

5. Comp., too, iv. 5 : ' Die ihr aUes hort und saget, Luft 
mid Pctst und Meer durchjaeet ; Echo, Sonne, Mond, und 
Wmd, Sagt mir doch, wo stedct mein iOnd ? ' 

ai. ' Den sanfteo West bewq;t mein Klagen» £s ausclit 
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4mt Badi ikn St ntu tn nach Ant Ifitkid meiner Flagm ; 
Me VQgel tdnraina, Um nur xa nigea Daas dieae scbdna 
Tynmati Anch tierai fiberiMnn an.' AlmMi$d ccmtaiiis 
bMvtifHl panooilicatioaa t ' fier Feierabend ist gemacht. 
Dm Afbfltt acfaMft, dtf Tranm erwacht» Die Soniie fdhrt 
dia Pfonla tsfnkBO s 0air Eidkroia wandert ra der Rub* 
Die Nacht drtekt ilun die Augoa aa» Die achcm dem siisaeii 
Sclilala winkaiL' 

6. Hettner, LiUtrtiimrguckichU du i8 Jakrkunderts. 

7. Lappenbaif iii ZwMnnfi fitr Hambmrgischs GesckichU, 
iL HetliiVt op* cU. 

S. * Ye fielda and woods, my refage from the toilsome 
worid d b uiine ag , leodve me in your qpiet aanctiiaries and 
iavonr my Retieat and tiMmghtful SoUtade. Ye verdant 
plainaft hoftr i^adty I aafaite ye ! Hail all ye bliasfol Man- 
akxM I Known Seats t D^ightful Pirospect a I B^estick 
Bean^ ol Una eartii, and all ye mral Pdweta and uraces ! 
Bleaa'a be ye cbaate Abodea d bappieat Mortals wbo bece 
in peaceful Tnnooenoe enjoy a 1Mb nnenvjr'd, the Divine, 
wbuat witbita blesa'd Tianqnility it affords a bappy Leisure 
and Retnat lor Man, wbo, made lor contemplation and to 
aearcb bia own and ofber natnres, may here oest meditate 
tiie canae of Tbinaa. and. nlac'd amidst tbe various sc gn CT ol 
Katnieb may neaier view ber Works. O giorious Nature ! 
aoprenMBh^ nir and sovereignly good I AU-loving and All- 
loveljr AU-Divine 1 Wboee looics are so becoming, and of 
aacb infinite giaee, wboee atady brings such Wisdom, and 
miioae contemplation socb Deugbt. • . . Since by tbee 
(O Sovereign mind I) I bave been iorm'd such as I am, 
inteiligent and rational; since the peculiar Dignitjr of my 
Nature is to know and contemplate Tbee; permit that 
with due freedom I escert tbose F'acultys with which Ibou 
bast adom'd me. Bear witili my ventrous and bold ap- 
proach. And since not vain Curiosity, nor fond Concert, 
nor Love of aught save Thee alone, injures me with such 
tbouffhts aa these, be thou my Assistant, and guide me in 
this Pursuit ; whilst I venture thus to tread the Labyrinth 
of wide Nature, and endeavour to trace thee in thy Works.' 

o..Comp* Jacob von Falke, ' Der eneliscke GarUn' 
[Nard una SMp Nov. 1884), and bis GeschichU des modsrmm 

10. Dsssins des Mfices, meubUs, habits^ machtnss, si 
uisttsUs dss Ckinais, 1757. 

Cbaptbr X 

i.'Dis Alpsm im Uckis vsrsckisdsnsr Zettaltsr,' Samm- 
iung w iss s m s eh Mf Uicksr Vorirdgs, Virchow und Holtwndorff. 
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2. GeschAfte Zwaag mid GfiUan Eatwdlm nidit dfteta 

Tiift; 
Idi finde Incr im StiUen Dm UnmatB Gonogilt 
Es webet, wa]]t» imd spidbt, Das Law urn jadan 

Stranch, 
Und jede Stande ffifalet Dea lanan Zei^iyrs HauclL 
Was mir vor Angea achwebet GefUt mid hflpft mid 

• aingty 
Und allaa, aDea lebet^ Und alka achdnt verjdagt. 
Jhr Tbiler mid ihr H<Uien Die Lost mid Sommar 

achmficktl 
Cncb ungaatfirt sq waJian, lat^ waa main Hers aranickt* 
Die Rristtng ireiar Falder Baachimt der G&rten racht, 
Uod in die ofEnen Wilder ¥^id ohne Zwanggelacht .»• • 
In jfthrKrh neoen Schfttaan aaigt aich dea y^w^t^^^ff * 

Glftck, 
UndFreiheitundErgiStsenErheitemaeinenBUck.. • • 
Ibm pcangt die f ette Weide Und die betante Flnr ; 
Ibm grOnet Lost mid Pkeode Ihm malet die Natnr.' 

3. Litteraiur gesckiekU. 

4. SSmUieke po&H$ck§ W^rks^ J. P. Us. Lelpsig» 1786. 

5. SdmUiche Werhe. Berlin, 1803. 

6. SUmUhche Wm^ke, J. G. Jaoobi, voL viii. Zmicfa, 1883. 

7. He said of hia garden at Freiborg, which waa laid ont 
in tamoea on a dope, that all that Flora and Pomona ooold 
offer waa gathered there. It had a special Poet* a Comer on 
a hillocfc mider a poplar, where a moaa-oovered seat was 
laid lor him upon some limestone rock-work ; white and 
yellow jasmine grew romid, and laniels and myrtles hunc 
down over htB tead. Here he would reat when he waUcea 
in the sun ; on his left was a moasy Ara« a Uttle artificial 
atone altar on which he laid his book, and from hers he 
could gase across the visiUe bit of the distant Rhine to the 
Vosges, and give himaelf up undisturbed to his thoughts. 

8. Gessners Schnftm. Zurich, 1770. 

9. Spalding, Dm B«sl»fnim#fi^dMjl##fiMA#ii. Leipzig* 1768. 

10. iOopstock's Bm/s. Brunswick, 1867. 

11. Comp. OdeSf * Die Kunst Tialls ' and ' Winterfreuden.' 

12. Bfisfs. 

13. Julian Schmidt. 

14. Comp. hia letters from Switserland, which contain 
nothing particular about the scenery, although he crossed 
the Lake of Zurich, and ' a wicked mountain ' to the Lake 
of Zug and Lucerne. 

15. Claudius, who, at a time when the lyric both of 
poe&y and music waa loat in Germany in conventional tea 
and coffee songs, was the fixat to rediscover the direct expres- 
sion of teling — ^that is. Nature teling. (Stonn's Hmu^lmck, ) 
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1. I bft¥0 obtaliiBd much ininfiniitioii and muoslioii 
from ' U9b0r tUs f$o^mpki$€k$ KmmhtU i§¥ AJfm im 
MiUtkOitr,' and ^Ua>€f dU Aknne RriMdiitewmim in 
frrnkmrmr ZnH! in Aiigmm. Zmimmg^ Jan. ii, 1885, and Sept. 

2. EvMgaianum 3, BMiciMk d. Uitermr. V§nim8^ Stvit- 

$. BibScHM dM UUmrm. Vmmn$. Stotlgart, 1886. 

4. D^scnpHo Lmni lmcu$. Milan, 1558. 

5. IUn §mH um Bmiii, 1624. 

6. Osenbrfiggen, fFmubruMvii mi dsr SekamM, i96f ; 

7. Comp. Erich Schmidt, RickardiOf^ Ramssemu^ tmd 
GOM0. Jena, 1875. 

8. Remaito on aeveraljparts of Italf. London, 1761. 

9. Lettan of Lady M. Woctley Mbntagn, Sept 35, X7i8» 

10. Friedl&nder, ip, cii. 

11. Schmidt. Moflor^a deacription ol a a eo M t i ve loal in 
PtUnatischen Pktmiasim^ is moat amnang. 

la. Lapffade addvces Uttte of impoitanoe in his book 
Ls SenHmeni d$ ia Nmhtm (snd edition), the fiist vohune of 
which I have dealt with elsewhere. Ihavehttleincoaunon 
witii Lapcade, althoni^ he is the only wnter who has traated 
the sabject comprehensively and historically, ifia stand- 
point is that of Catholic theology; he never sqiaialas 
feeling £or Nature from rdigion, snd is severe upon mi- 
bdieveis. The bocric is weU written, and in parts dever, 
bat only touches the snrface and nusaea much, iiisposttian 
to tbns laid down: ' Le vrai sentiment de la Natnre, le seal 

btiqve, le seiil fto>ikl et puissant, le seal innocent de toot 
est celoi qui ne stoare jamaia Tidte des choaes 
db la pens^e de Diea/ He aocoants for the lack of 
any important expressions o^ feeling for Natnre in Aendi 
daaskswith: 'Legteiede la France est legfiniederactkMu' 
and'L'ftmehnmaineestlebatdelapoWe.' Herecogniaes 
that even wi^ F6n£lon ' la Nature reste 4 ses yens commo 
one simple dtonatkm du drame que llftoaBme y joue^ le 
poeto en hd ne la regards jamaia 4 tiavess lea yenx dn 
mystique.' Of the treatment of Natnre in La Fontaine'a 
Fables, he says : ' Ce n'est pas peindre la Natuie, G*eat 
TalK^ ' ; ana draws this conclusion : ' Le sentiment de 
Tinfini est absent de la poMe dn dix-septidflse sidde ausai 
bien que le sentiment de la Nature' ; aaid again: ' L'espsit 
f/baknl du dix-huititaie sltele est la ntoition mime de In 
poWe. . . . Tamour de la Nature n'etait guerre antiw 
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choM qn'iiiie haiae dtguiafo et mia dMaration da mm 
4 la soci6t6 et 4 la r<61igioiL n n'y a pas trace da aeunoieot 
Usitiine et proiood qui attife I'artimd et le pottte vtn lea 
mendenn de la creation* rfrvtetrioet dn moode invinble. 
Ne demandes pas an dix-hiiitltaie sidde la po M ft de la 
Natiue» pas pins que oeOe dn ccsnr/ Bufion £ews 'Tftat 




me et de la Mature n'eoascent pas pour 
BufEon .... plus de la rhMocique que de vrai seatinisat 
de la Nature.' 

13. Ckmip. the garden of Elysium in £41 AToiiiMtfiH^MMt 
' DVhere the garmner's hand is nowhere to be discerned, 
nothing oontradicti the idea of a desert island, and I cannot 
perceive any footsteps of men . • . 70a see nothing here 
m an eacact row, nothing level. Nature plants nothing by 
the ruler.' 

14. €Biwr0S ds Jfcpieg BmmmMn HmnH ds SmtU Pun0. 

15. *B. de S. jPiem a plus que Rouiseau les fscultte 
propres du paysagiste, Tamour mteie du pitto r es qu e, la 
Vive curiosi1» des sites, des animauT, et dee plantes, la 
conleuretunecertaineniagiespteialedupinoeau.^ Lapnde 
adds the reproof! ' Sa penfte rfiligiense est au-dessous oe son 
talent d'artiste et en abaisse le mveau.' 

i6. Vaytigs roimd ih0 WoM, 177S-1775. 

17. P^ul Lenmius, 1597, Ltmds$ RufUi$i Kose gart s n , 
1777-X779 ; Rdlstab, 1799, Augfiaeki iMm iff Inai X0fm^ ; 
Navest, 1800, Wtmderumg^ndiinihdU IntdRi^mi ; GrOnubke, 



X805 ; Jndigmm^ StrnfMutm tktrck da$ Rmg^ttimtd. J. P. 
Hadiert in 1763, and K. J^. Fxiedrichs in 1792, painted the 
scenery. Comp. £. Boll, Du Jnai RBgm, 1658. 



xn 

I. ' Compa Gottaciiall, PotHk. Breslau, iSja, 

3. Usim OsMum imd du Usdsr aUmt Volkmt* gSm^Mi^iui 
WmiU, Teil 7. 

3* op. dLt Teil 15. 

4. Zur Pkihu^kls mid GuckiekU. 2 Tett. 

5. J. G. Sulcer's UnUnmdimfMm «ft«r dis Sekonkmi dm 
NtiimneM dessslben m^roHtckenMiraekk mg in HiUr h$9imd§f$ 
G0g0mUmd0 der NahiH$kn is typicaL Chaxites describes 
his conversion to the love of Nature by his friend Eukrates. 
Enkrates woke him at dawn and led mm to a hill dose by, 
as the sun rose. The fresh air, the birds' songs, and tne 
wide landscape move him, and Eukrates pointi out that 
the love of Nature is the ' most natural of pleasures,' making 
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the laboimr'to happytfaat he tegets aervitodeaiid miteryt 
and nngi at his wonc * This plcASuxe is ahrajs new to vm, 
and tiie heart, provided it be not poeocssed hf vanity or 
stxxmy passioDS, lies always open to it. Do yon not know 
that xaey who are in troable, and, above all, they who aare 
in love, find their chief rriief here ? Is not a sick man 
better cheered by snnstiine than by any other reireslunent ? * 
Then he points oat Nature's haimonies and changes ci 
eokmr, and warns Charites to avoid the storms m the 
passions. ' Yonder brook is a picture of our soul ; so km 
as it runs onietly between its banks, the water is dear and 
crass and dowerB border it ; but when it swells and flows 
tumnltaotisly, all this ornament is torn away, and it becomes 
tnrbid. To dehght in Nature the mind most be free. • • • 
She is a sanctity only approached by pure souls. • . • As 
only the quiet stream shews the sky and the objects aroond* 
so it is only on quiet souls that Nature's pictures are painted ; 
ruffled water reflects nothing/ He waxes doquent about 
birds' songs, flowers, and brooks, and wanders by the hour 
in the woms, ' all his senses open to Nature's impressions** 
which are ' ra3r8 from that source of all beauty, the si^^ 
of which will one day bless the sooL' His friend is soon 
convinced that Nature cannot be overpraised, and that her 
art is endlessly great. 

6. Vam Gefiihl d$s ScMmn und Physiok^ Mberktm/4. 
Winter. 

7. Comp. DBS FluckHgsU. ' Tadle nicfat der NachtigaBen» 
Bald verhallend susses Oed,' Oder ' Nichts verliert sich,' ete. 

8. Herder's Nacklass, DQntzer und F. G. von Herder, 1857. 

9. Bemay's Der fungs Goethe. 

10. Die Sprode, Dte BekehrU, Marz^ ImU und Qm&i^ 
Luna^ Gegenwart, 

11. Laprade is all admiration for the 'incomparable 
artiste et poete inspir6 du sentiment de la Nature, c'est 
qu'il excelle ^ peindre le monde extdrieur et le coeur hnmain 
I'un par I'autre, qu'il m^ les images de Tuniveis visible 
& re a p r ee s ion des sentiments intin^ de mani^'e IL n'ea 
former qu'un seul tissu. . • . Tons les ^tamits d'uni 
objet d'une situation apparaissent k la fois, et dans lenr 
harmonie, essentaeUe k cet inoonmarable esprit.* He is 
astonished at the symboham in Werthe^i 'Quique lettre 
r^nd k la saison oQ ^e est toite • . . lidte et VboM^ 
s'ldentifient dans un fait supreme, dans un cri ; il se fact 
entre I'^motion intime et rimpression du dehois one socfeft 
de fusion.' And despite Goethe's Gre^ paganism and 
pan thei sm, he declares ; 'Le nom de Goethe marqiie mMd» 
oes ^randes dates, une de ces grandes r6vdlntioos de la 
po6ne— la plus grande, nous le croyons, depuis Honsr.* 
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. • . ' Goethe est la plus haute expression po^qne des 
tendances de noire si&le vers le monde exterieur et la 
piuloaoplde de la Nature.' 

12. Comp. TagebUchtf und Briefe Goethe* s aus lialien an 
Prau von Stein und Herder. £. Schmidt, Weimar, 1886. 

13. Julian Schmidt. 

14. TA^JLoJyo/tAtfLAi^ breathes a delightful freshness, the 
very spirit of mountain and wood, free alike from the moral 
preadung of Wordsworth, and from the storms of passion. 

15. Laprade. 

16. 'Sa lormule r^ligieose, c'est une question ; sa pens^ 
c'est le donte . . . Partiste divinise chaque detail Son 
panthfeisme ne s'applique pas seulement k Tensemble d^ 
choses ; Dien tout entier est r^Uement present pour lui 
dans chaque fragment de mati^re dans le plus inmionde 
animal • . . c'est une religion aussi vieille que rhumanit6 
didine ; cda s'appelle purement et simplement le f 6tich- 
isme.' (Laprade.) 

i^. Vorsckuie der JSstketik. Com^tare 'With every 
genius a new Nature is created for us in the further im* 
veiling of the old.' 2 AufL Berlin Reimer^ 1827. 

18. 'Like a lily softly swaying in the hushed air, so my 
being moves in m elements, m tae charming dream of her/ 
'Our souls rush forward in colossal plans, like exulting 
streams rushing perpetually through mountain and forest? 
* If the old mute rock of Fate did not stand oppo^g them, 
the waves ot the heart would never foam so beautifully and 
beoome mind.' 'There is a night in the soul which no 
l^eam of starUght, not even dry wood, illuminates,' etc. 

19. Comp. 'neck's Biographte von Koepke. Brandes. 
2a FranJi SternbiM, I. Berlin, 1798. 

21. Haym, Die romantische Schuie, Berlin, 1870. 

22. Phantasus^ i. Berlin, 181 2. 

23. 'A young hunter was sitting in the heart of the 
mountains in a thoughtful mood beside his fowling-piece, 
while the noise of the water and the woods was sounding 
throu^^ the solitude ... it nrew darker . . . the birds c3 
night b^pin to shoot with ntful wing along their mazy 
oonzaes • • • unthinkingly he pulled a straggling root from 
the earth, and on the mstant heard with aSri^t a stibfled 
moan undersround, which winded downwards in doleful 
tones» and oied plaintively away in the deep distance. 
The sound went through his inmost heart ; it seized him as 
If he had unwittingly touched the wound, of which the dying 
frame of Nature was esroiring in its agony.' (Runenberg.) 

, 24. Hymnen an die Nackk 

25. In Die Lekrlinge von Spi$» 

26. Atkenaun^ vLt i8oa 
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